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The Modern Idea ! Pretty rugs 


-yet easily cleaned-throughout the house! 





HERE WAS A TIME when a woman 
Lie to have expensive, dust-col- 
lecting floor-coverings in all rooms ex- 
cept the kitchen. But the old order 
has changed. Thousands of modern 
women have turned their backs on 
toilsome sweeping and beating. 


They found they could brighten and 
beautify every part of their homes 
with charming, appropriate patterns 
in the easiest-to-clean floor-covering 
ever made—Congoleum Gold Seal 
Rugs. In no more time than it takes 
to dust a couple of chairs, an easy 
going-over with a damp mop makes 
these rugs clean and spotless. 





And the time has passed when a 
woman must tolerate the shabbiness 
of worn old-fashioned floor-coverings 
while she ‘“‘saves up” to pay the 
heavy cost of new ones. 


Refreshing, colorful Gold 

















Seal Rugs come at fe] 


very low prices that iy 
you can immediately OU ey 
rs 











afford. Sizes from 
9x 15 foot room- 
size rugs to small 
handy mats. 


Here is a corner made 
perfect by the golden 
browns of furniture, 
cream colored walls, the 
restfulness of misty blue 
curtains, a comfortable Wind- 
sor chair, and the pretty 
“‘Capri’”’ design (Gold Seal Rug 
No. 534). 


THIS GOLD SEAL is the mark of | 
genuine Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs 
—the labor-saving floor-covering that 
hasbeen satisfactorily serving American 
housewives for nearly fifteen years. No 
other similar floor-covering can boast of 
such a record. Always look for this 
Gold Seal on the rugs you buy. It 
pledges “Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
your Money Back.” You will find it 
pasted on the face of the pattern. 


NGOLEUM. 


szaL RUGS 


Look for the Gold Seal on the rugs you buy! 












With its tidy blue and white Dutch tiles and refreshing border of quaint windmills 
—the “HOLLAND” design shown above ideally carries out the spick and span atmos- 
phere so desired in up-to-date kitchens. It’s Gold Seal Rug No. 594. 


Patterns More Charming Than Ever— 


IS YEAR you find a wider choice 
Teas greater attractiveness in Gold 
Seal Rug patterns than ever before. 
The fact that talented artists are creat- 
ing them is abundantly reflected in 
their novelty and refreshing charm. 


What could be prettier in the 
kitchen, for instance, than the rug 
pictured above? Gleaming blue and 
white tiles surrounded by a quaint 
border of Dutch windmills. 


And in the “radio corner” to the 
left you glimpse a portion of the 
“Capri” design—a harmony of deep 
blue and gold—one of the numerous 
decorative patterns suitable for living 


rooms, dining rooms and bedrooms. 


Know how much beauty a little 
money will buy! See, by all means, 
the present range of designs in dura- 
ble, labor-saving Congoleum Gold Seal 
Rugs—the rugs that lie perfectly flat 
without any fastening. 


They will help you wonderfully in 


‘practising “Color Magic’”—the art 


of beautifying rooms by inexpensive 
changes in the color-scheme. Fill out 
the booklet coupon below. 


ConGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York San Francisco Chicago 

Boston Atlanta Cleveland Kansas City _Dallas 

Minneapolis Pittsburgh New Orleans Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 








FREE ~ this Illustrated Handbook! 


l “COLOR MAGIC IN THE HOME” is full of hints and helpful 
illustrations for working out interesting, charming color- 
| schemes with inexpensive materials. Let us send you a copy. 
Just fill out and mail this coupon to Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 
1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Children 


love its whole wheat flavor! 


Doctors recommend its whole wheat nourishment! 


Wheatena is so delicious—its whole wheat flavor is so tempting that 
children reach for it eagerly every time. Mothers say that the old tiresome coax- 


ing method is no longer necessary. Children welcome Wheatena because it 
“tastes just like dessert”. 

















Child health authorities advise cooked cereals, preferably whole wheat, as 
a most healthful food for children. America’s most eminent authorities on 
child food definitely recommend Wheatena for its hearty whole wheat nutriments. 


Wheatena is whole wheat at its delicious best — unrobbed of its rugged 
strength. All the essential nourishment of whole wheat is retained — Protein 
for body-building; Carbohydrates for energy; Mineral Salts for bone and tissue; 
Vitamins B and E for vitality and protection; Bran for safe regulation. 


Let every member of your family enjoy Wheatena at tomorrow’s breakfast. 
Ask your grocer—he has it or can get it for you. 


Mother’s Big Problem! \ \ ) ( a ( ] ) Free—cut out and mail today! 
The Wheatena Company, 


Mothers who serve Wheatena have, to a Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


large extent solved their child-feeding prob- | The delicious whole wheat cereal 


lem. Wheatena is known as the “twice-a-day 
cereal’”’ because children never tire of its 


dclcioes whole hear Stee 99 cigsotBl On your table in three minutes 


that doctors recommend it for children as 


young as seven months. at less than [wo cents a pound 











Please send me free sample package of Wheatena and 
illustrated recipe book. 





Ses 
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“Please dont call them blouses, mother 
—theyre shirts” 





“ce ; 2 b } T ~ _ i. o ° . 
F course, Tommy calls them So They get awfully dirty at the wrist, yet 
‘shirts,’ now,’’ smiled Mrs. you can see the cuffs haven’t faded. This 
7 «cc , bs! . . 
Warner,* “but sometimes I still forget ' Y lavender striped one is over a year old 


























The largest-selling 


—that is why it 
costs so little 


P and G became 
popular because it 
was such a fine soap. 
It is now the largest- 
selling soap in the 
world, so you can 
buy it at a price 
smaller, ounce for 
ounce, than that of 
other soaps. 
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laundry soap in the world 


and call them ‘d/ouses.’ He’s so grown-up 
these days that he brushes his hair and 
changes his blouses without being told.” 


We were talking to Mrs. Warner 
about laundry soap. We had met her 
in the course of a day in Detroit while 
asking women what kind of soap they 
used and why they liked it. Hospitably 
she had invited us into her pleasant, 
sunny living room and shown us three 
or four blouses which she had washed 
for Tommy just that morning. 


“T always use P and G,” she said, “and it is very 
easy to tell you why. It gets the clothes clean. 
P and G requires remarkably little rubbing—neck- 
bands and wristbands, sometimes, and places like that. 


“Then, I like to be careful about my clothes. I 
hate faded colors and with P and G my things stay 
bright and fresh. Take these blouses, for example. 


*Not her rea/ name of course. 





and has been washed just about every 
week. 
“P and G is a wonderful all-round 


soap. I use it for my dishes and all my 
cleaning, too.” 


Millions of women have found that 
: P and G is an ideal “all-round soap.” 
Clothes come out dazzling white from 
P and G tubbings with a minimum of 
rubbing. And they have a fresh, clean 


tf fragrance afterwards that smells like sun 


and wind and all outdoors. With hot, 
warm, or cold water, P and G works beautifully— 
washes clothes, or dishes, or bathroom, or woodwork 
to absolute spotlessness. No wonder it is the largest- 
selling laundry soap in the world! We would suggest 
that you try it yourself to discover how much real 
help it will give you with your washing and cleaning. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


cA time-saving hint 
from Mts. Warner 


“]T iron my sheets at the same time 
that I iron small pieces. I simply 
place the sheet on the board ready to 
iron and then iron my napkins and 
handkerchiefs and other small pieces 
right on it. As the sheet gets ironed, 
I keep it moving. This little trick 
saves quite a bit of time.” 
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‘“REMEMBER, I CALLED HEADS,’ HE SAID WITH A CHUCKLE, “‘AND HEADS IT IS” 






Sg,0LOMON DAVIS was sitting upon the 
"9.31 battered bench outside the kitchen door 
ot of his cottage at West Orham, the open 
Jed etter—sixteen closely written pages— 
<c#8} dangling between his fingers, an empty 
in his mouth, and an expression of deep al- 
h hopeless rebellion upon his middle-aged, 
\er-beaten countenance. 

‘side him, upon the bench, drowsed Neb, his big 
Ma!:ese cat, sharer of his bachelor quarters and 
pampered object of his affections. 

“When I first fetched him here, a little mite of a 
kitten, you understand,” Sol was wont to explain to 
inquiring friends, ‘‘the first thing he did when he 
wert out door was to gallop alongside of a bunch 
of dog grass that was growin’ by the steps, bite off 
one of the stalks and eat it, for all the world like a 
cow. He just naturally reminded me of old Nebu- 





chadnezzar, the crazy feller in the Bible; so I named him 


that.” 


It was the day before Thanksgiving, and damp and raw 
and chill. A light fall of snow had covered the ground 


The Luck Piece 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


il 






Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 
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during the previous night, and Sol had been obliged to 
brush off the bench before he and Nebuchadnezzar could 
occupy it. It was not the sort of weather nor the time of 
year for sitting out-of-doors, but Mr. Davis was quite 


indifferent to climatic conditions. The letter, which 
he had found in his box at the post office that morn- 
ing—it had been awaiting him there for two days— 
had cast a gloom upon his spirits which made the 
gray sky radiant by comparison. 

He had read it twice already; now, glumly, quite 
disgustedly, he read it again. It was from his twin 
sister Valeria, who, during eight of the ten years fol- 
lowing their mother’s death, had been his house- 
keeper, general manager and ‘“‘boss’’ in the old house 
by the shore. 

Eighteen months before this Thanksgiving 
she married Jonathan Taylor, a _ well-to-do 
wholesale dealer in fish, and left West Orham 
for a residence in a Boston suburb. In the Sep- 
tember of this current year she had made her 
brother a visit. The condition in which she 
found his domicile shocked her orderly soul and 


she forced from him a promise of reform, had in fact made 
him sworn partner in a bargain. 

The letter—the sixteen-page—was the result of non- 
fulfillment of his share of that bargain. 












Her letter began: 


Dear Brother Solomon: Jonathan and IJ are leaving for Florida 
tomorrow. Ever since I left you and the old home last Septem- 
ber I have been thinking about you, and the memory of that 
dining room and kitchen as they were when I walked into them 
two hours before you expected me hasn’t left me and isn’t likely 
to for one spell. You made me a solemn promise that you would 
hire someone to keep house for you. Every letter you have 
written since has either forgot to mention the subject or else has 
said that you haven’t been able to find anybody to suit you. 
Well, there was another part to that agreement of ours and I 
hope you remember it. It was that if you didn’t find somebody 
I was to do it for you. And now I have. I have found a house- 
keeper for you and I’ve hired her, under a four months’ agree- 
ment, too, for it wasn’t right for her to break up her home and go 
way down there to West Orham for anything shorter. Her 
name is Hulda Gould, and she is a widow. She has been living in 
Somerville since her husband’s death, in the house he and she 
used to live in, renting a couple of rooms to lodgers and doing 
sewing to help out. She goes to the same church Jonathan and I 
go to and I’ve come to know her and like her very much. For 
about two months I have been coaxing her to put her things in 
storage and go down and keep house for you. Finally she has 
agreed to do it. She will get to you on Wednesday, the day 
before Thanksgiving, and I know it means you will have a 
decent Thanksgiving dinner, which you wouldn’t have if you got 
it yourself. If you shouldn’t get along together, then you can let 
her go at the end of a month, but if you do you must either pay 
her the full four months or get her another place for at least the 
same wages. That part doesn’t worry me any, for I know you 
will get along all right. She is a smart, capable Christian 
woman. Now as to what I’ve agreed for you to pay her; I hope 
you 


And so on, for another page. Then: 


She is about our age and mercy knows that is old enough to 
be sensible and to keep folks from talking, although, if I know 
West Orham—and I ought to—some of them would talk if she 
was Methuselah’s mother. Now I am counting on your using 
your common sense, realizing that this is all for your good, and I 
am expecting a letter at St. Petersburg telling me that you are 
satisfied and getting along splendid. Bea good boy, don’t go 
around with wet feet and catch cold and write once a week 
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sure. Oh, dear! If I could only re Nae 4 
run in on you about once every so ieee as i 
often and see for myself how things 


are going under the new arrange- c3 4 _4 
ment I should behappier. Butthey  %, /f 
will go all right; I know they will. 
Lots and lots of love from Jonathan rants 
w0s'& 
and Your devoted sister, z S 
VALERIA. bie SEE » 
7 a 
OLOMON finished reading the WA = 
sixteenth page, folded the let- ye ff A 
ter, put it in the pocket of his faded il, ; " 
jacket—the jacket, like most of SRtIN 4 


his garments, lacked its full com- 
plement of buttons and was in 
need of mending—looked out over 
the fringe of wind-tossed pine trees 
to the gray-green sea beyond and ue = 
after a season of meditation 
groaned aloud. 

“This,” he observed feelingly, address- 
ing Nebuchadnezzar, ‘‘is a devil of a 
note! Tut! Tut! Tut! Well, by Jude!” 

Nebuchadnezzar opened his eyes, then his mouth, yawned 
cavernously, and relapsed into slumber. Mr. Davis looked 
at his ancient silver watch. The time was half-past nine. 
The train from Boston was due at twelve-fifteen. If he was 
to put the house to rights, or anything approaching rights, 
before the arrival of that most unwelcome woman he must 
begin at once. Why couldn’t Valeria have minded her own 
business and let him mind his? He had been his own master 
for two happy years. Now—but there! His business had 
always been hers. 

The latch in the gate of the picket fence clicked. Solomon 
stepped hastily to the corner of the house and looked fear- 


. fully around it. The person who had opened the gate was 












































































































































































SHE MARCHED PAST, SWITCHING HER SKIRTS AS IF HIS PERSON WERE 
SOMETHING SHE MUST NOT TOUCH 


December, 1926 


, not the new housekeeper, arriving 

ahead of time, but his former part. 
ner in the fish-weir venture, Mr. Seth 
Bemis. Seth and Solomon had sold 
the fish weir the previous summer, since 
which time the former had centered his at. 
tention upon the Sunrise Inn, the boarding 
house on the Bay Road which he owned— 
and kept after a fashion. 

“Here I be, out here!’”’ shouted Sol and re. 
turned to the bench. Mr. Bemis, a minute later, 
turned the corner and sat down beside him, push- 
ing Nebuchadnezzar unceremoniously off into the 

Seth’s wizened countenance, with its tight mouth 

and sharp little eyes, bore an even less contented expression 

than that of his companion. 
**Hello!”’ he growled. 
“Hello!” returned Solomon. 


snow. 


a scowled; ‘then, noticing the Davis pipe, offered 
a suggestion. ‘‘Ain’t got any tobacco on you, ’tain’t 
likely?” he queried. ‘I left mine to home.” 

Solomon took a paper of smoking tobacco from his pocket 
and handed it to his seat mate. Seth unearthed an antique 
briar, filled it from the paper and put the latter in his pocket. 
“You ought to be pretty toler’ble satisfied with yourself, I 
must say,” he grumbled. ‘‘ Wish all I had to do was set 
outdoor and sun myself at nine o’clock in the forenoon. Got 
a match?” 

Davis produced a match. ‘‘Give me my tobacco,” he said. 
Seth handed him the tobacco and received the match in ex- 
change. Then, between puffs, he repeated his remark. 

“You're lucky, did you know it?”’ he said. ‘‘ Nothin’ to 
do, nothin’ on your mind, nothin’ to do but just set aad 
smoke. Lucky! Don’t talk!” 

Solomon turned his head and inspected the disconsolate 
figure beside him. ‘‘What’s on your own mind?”’ he de- 
manded. ‘‘Somethin’ sour, judgin’ by the looks. Look 
here!”’ as the thought occurred to him. ‘‘If you’ve come up 
here cal’latin’ to have another try at squeezin’ that thirty- 
five dollars out of me you’re wastin’ breath. I don’t owe you 
a cent and I won’t pay youacent. That’s just as final now 
as ’twas the last time I told you.” 

The thirty-five dollars was a disputed point between these 
two, a hold-over from the sale of the Davis-Bemis weir. Seth 
claimed it as a commission on the sale. Solomon maintained 
that the finding of a customer was quite as much the result of 
his efforts as those of his former partner and, therefore, no 
commission was due. His argument was a good one and his 
determination stubborn. Together they might have dis- 
couraged anyone but Seth. Seth Bemis was not easily dis- 
couraged when there was a dollar in the offing. He rubbed 
his chin, and sighed, in disgust. 

“Sho!” he observed. ‘‘Sho! I never in my life see such 
an unreasonable man as you be, Sol Davis. You know you 
owe me that thirty-five.” 

“Shut up! If you can’t talk about anything but that, 
don’t talk, that’s all. I mean it.” 


ETH sighed again and changed the subject. ‘“‘ What | ever 
started in takin’ boarders for is more’n I know,” he ob- 
served sadly. 

‘‘What’s the trouble now? You’ve got a house full, ain’t 
you? I heard you had.” 

“You heard right, as far as that goes. I’ve got boarders 
enough. But who’s goin’ to cook for ’em; that’s what I 
want to know?” 

Solomon turned for another look. Then he smiled. ‘ Help 
leavin’ you again?” he asked. : 

“That Briggs woman give me notice this mornin’. “he’s 
goin’ to heave up her job and quit at the end of the month. 
Nice news that was, for the day afore Thanksgivin’.”’ 

“‘She’s the third you’ve had since July, ain’t she?”’ 

“Yes. Now what are you grinnin’ about?” 

“‘Nothin’. Just have to try again, won’t you, Seth: 7 

“Try! If you’ll tell me what to try that will make em 
stay I’ll be obliged to you.” 

“Might try payin’ real wages, for a change. Have you 
thought of that?” 

The Bemis teeth snapped together. “I pay all they re 
worth, and more,” he declared. “If you think I’m goin’ to 
hand over the last cent I’ve got toa hired girl—yes, or any- 
body else—you’re makin’ the biggest mistake of your life. 

“I cal’late I should be if I ever thought so. I’ve known 
you for a long time, Seth.” 

“Ts that so! Humph! Think you’re smart, don’t you! 
Well, I might have more money to spend if I didn’t pay my 
just debts the way some folks don’t.” 
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Solomon did not deign to answer. The pair smoked in 
silence for a time. Then Mr. Bemis tried again. “What 
makes you so grumpy today?” he complained. ‘“You.can’t 

ick any fight with me. I ain’t got spunk enough left to 
fight with anybody. I tramped way up here in the snow 
hopin’ you could maybe give me a little advice or somethin’. 
Sol, I’m gettin’ desperate! I’ve got to get another cook some- 
where—somehow. There ain’t a livin’ soul I can hire around 
here and who will come down from Boston to live all winter 
in West Orham? Nobody that ain’t crazy, and I ain’t 
runnin’ no asylum. Can’t you think of anybody I could get? 
Other folks seems to be able to locate housekeepers, and— 
here! What’s struck you all of a sudden? What are you 
starin’ at me like that for?” 

Solomon was staring. And he continued to stare. Then 
he drew along breath. “‘By Jude, Seth!” he exclaimed, with 
sudden enthusiasm. ‘“‘I’ve just thought of somethin’. Yes, 
sir, I’ve just thought of somethin’. Jane Briggs is leavin’ 
youamonth from now, you said,didn’t you? Well, I shouldn’t 
wonder if I could find somebody to take her place. A mighty 
fine somebody too.” 

“You could? Why, what ——” 

“Sh-h-h! Let me tell you. No. Here; read that first.” 

He took his sister’s letter from his pocket and handed it 
to his companion. ‘‘ Read that and then we can talk,” he 
ordered. Seth turned the letter over and over, adjusted a 
pair of steel-rimmed spectacles, and read. The reading took 
some time and when it was completed he looked from it to 
the impatient Mr. Davis. 

“Read it, have you?” queried Solomon. “All of it?” 
“Um-hum. Well?” 
“Well? Don’t you see?” 


. HAT do you mean, see? All I can see is that that sis- 

ter of yours has hired you a housekeeper, on a four 
months’ contract, at ungodly wages. What’s that got to do 
with me?” 

“A whole lot. Valeria hired her; I didn’t. I don’t want 
any housekeeper. I’m satisfied as Iam. I want to be left 
alone.” 

“ Allright. Then you can send her packin’ when she comes.” 

“No, I can’t. You see—well, you know Valeria. When 
she was here she kept at me to have somebody keep house 
forme. Nothin’ would do but that. Finally I promised her 
right up and down that I would; or, if I didn’t, she was to 
hire somebody on her own account and I’d stand by the 
bargain. Now then, here’s where you come in. I’ve got to 
keep this Hulda—whatever her name is—a month. But I 
don’t have to keep her more than a month. Only, if she 
quits then, I must find her a job at the same pay for the 
other three months. All right, the job’s found. She can go 
to work for you. Couldn’t be better! Now could it?” 

In his enthusiasm he slapped his former partner on the 
back. Mr. Bemis did not, apparently, share the enthusiasm. 
“Huh!” he grunted. ‘‘ That would be fine for you, Sol Davis, 
I give in. And everlastin’ fine for her. If she turns out to be 
no good—which is the way the heft of her kind turn out— 
you get rid of her and it don’t cost youa cent. She steps into 
a nice soft place where she’ll be contented to hang on all 
winter. And I’ve got to pay the freight, whether or no. 
No, thank you. I don’t see it. I ain’t such easy pickin’s as 
all that comes to.” 

Solomon waved both hands in protest. Then he pro- 
ceeded to argue. The Gould person was sure to prove a 
wonder. Valeria was the finest housekeeper in the world, 
herself, and she would be quite as particular in choosing a 
housekeeper for her beloved brother. The wages agreed 
upon were no higher than the prevailing rate and Seth knew 
it. The term of service was during the winter months, when 
capable help was almost impossible to obtain. It was an 
opportunity which might never come in the Bemis way 
again. And so on for a quarter of an hour. During the last 
five of the fifteen minutes he began to hope that he was 
making some impression. At least, Seth’s headshakes and 
grunis of ‘‘ Nothin’ doin’” ceased to punctuate the discourse 
as frequently. Solomon finished, out of breath. 

“Now what do you say?” he demanded. 


SETH said nothing immediately. Then he crossed his legs. 
“Let me have that tobacco again,” was his first speech. 
Davis eagerly passed him the tobacco packet. Bemis refilled 
the brier, demanded another match, got it, lighted and 
puffed. 

“Well, what ”’ began Solomon. Seth lifted a hand. 

“Wait!” he ordered. ‘‘Let me think. Hump! Sol,’ he 
went on, “‘I see the fix you’re in and, naturally, I’d like to do 
what I can to help you. 
lain’t particular about 
this woman—you must 
understand that, espe- 
cially at the pay she’s 
gettin’. No, sir! That 
kind of deal is off before 
It’s on. But,” he added, 
With emphasis, ‘‘to 
help you out ofa scrape 
I might be willin’ to do 
this, asa favor: I might 
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““YOU DON’T MIND MY CALLIN’ YOU ‘HULDY,’ I HOPE. 


agree to take over this Gould woman’s contract in a month, 
say the day afore Christmas, to set a date—provided—pro- 
vided you pay me that thirty-five dollars you owe me, and 
pay it now.” 

Davis’ pipe fell from his lips into his lap. ‘“‘Eh?” he 
cried. “‘What’s that? Pay you that thirty-five dollars? 
Not by a jugful!”’ 

“Allright! Take it or leave it. It’s a kindness I wouldn’t 
do for everybody, but if you don’t appreciate it I’m satisfied. 
So long! I’m goin’ home.” 

He rose from the bench. Solomon caught his arm. An- 
other argument followed, resulting in nothing whatever. At 
last Sol lost patience. ‘‘All right!’’ he snapped. ‘‘Go to 
blazes! You'll have a lovely time findin’ a housekeeper for 
that third-rate boardin’ house of yours and I'll have a 
lovelier one watchin’ you try. Clear out!” 

Seth had already moved toward the corner. Now he 
stopped. His hands, in his trousers pockets, were jingling 

———: the loose change there. This, or 
SS something else, seemed to give him 
= a new idea. 

**Sol,’’ he said, turning, “‘ you’re 
a pig-headed tightwad and you 
don’t pay your debts. ’Twould 
serve you right if I went away 
and left you flat, but I don’t like 
to do it. I’m a pretty 
good sport, and always 






















YOU CAN CALL ME ‘SETH,’ YOU KNOW”? 


was, and I'll make you a sportin’ proposition. I'll toss a 
penny with you. If I win, you pay me the thirty-five dollars 
and I take the housekeeper. If I lose—well, we’ll see.” 

Sol frowningly regarded him. “If you lose will you take 
the housekeeper anyhow ?”’ he queried. 

Seth jingled the change once more. He nodded. “‘ Yes, 
sir, by godfreys, I will!’’ he declared. ‘‘ Nobody can say I 
wasn’t willin’ to take a fair gamble, even if ’twas just to 
oblige a friend who was holdin’ back money on me.”’ 

Solomon rose to his feet. ‘‘It’s a go.” 


EMIS extended a hand. There was a coin in the palm. 
“I’ve got a cent right here,” he said. “All ready, be 
you? Then here she goes. I call heads.” 

He pitched the coin into the air, caught it in his left 
palm and covered it with the other hand. 

“Remember, I called heads,” he said. ‘Um-hum,” with 
a chuckle, “and heads it is. Looks as if I’d beat you, don’t 
it, Sol? He, he!” 

Solomon stared at the coin. An ancient, broad copper 
piece it was, a penny of an early year the last century. 
Its unusual appearance made him forget for the moment 
the loss of the thirty-five dollars and the principle involved 
in its payment. ‘“Where’d you get that thing?” he de- 
manded. “It’s as old as George Washin’ton, pretty nigh, 
isn’t it?” 

Seth’s hand closed upon the penny and he returned it to 
his pocket, not the one he had taken it from but another. 

“He, he!” he chuckled. ‘“That’s my luck piece. I got 
it off a feller that used to work in the cold-storage plant. 
‘Twas his luck piece, too, but he owed me board and I took 
it for twenty-five cents. It’s lucky all right. I’ve tossed 
with it two or three times and I never lost yet. Now you 
can hand acrost that thirty-five, Sol Davis.” 

A half hour later Solomon, lighter in pocket, but lighter 
still in spirits, watched his visitor walk away through the 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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(shristmas in (andy Land 


By SARAH ADDINGTON 


I/ustrated by Gertrude A. Kay 


MMA HE doctor had said there 
=, wasn’t to be a smitch of 
candy in the whole Gay- 
thorn house that Christ- 
mas. Whereupon Mrs. 
Gaythorn had declared 
immediately that she 
would change doctors. 
Then she remembered 
the measles—every single 
Gaythorn child had been 
measly of late—and she 
decided she wouldn’t. 

The children were very 
brave about it. Brenda 
rubbed her nose and said 
briefly, ‘‘All right. That’s 
that.’’ Brian cleared his 
throat and said he didn’t 
like candy anyway. Michael then said he didn’t like candy, 
but Michael was only four and not responsible for what he 
said, because he always said whatever Brian said, whether it 
made sense or not. Then Bunchy, the nurse, almost spoiled 
everything. She cried out, all but weeping, “‘But what will 
the poor dears eat at Christmas?”’ 

Mrs. Gaythorn said, with a rather poor sort of smile, 
“Well, there’s the Sugar-Plum.”’ 

At which Bunchy, letting out a wild scream, seized up the 
baby and left the room. The Sugar-Plum was indeed sweet 
enough to eat, a very bonbon of a baby, all honey and milk, 
all rosebuds and rosettes. 

““She thinks you really mean it,’’ said Brian. 

But over their supper that night, Brian and Brenda and 
Michael were not quite so brave. Brian grumbled, and 
Michael grumbled a cheerful echo, and Brenda stared un- 
seeing at the fat baked apple before her. 

No candy for Christmas. 

“Gosh!” muttered Brian. ‘‘Some kids have all the luck.” 

Brian was eleven, and one of the first things he learned in 
school, long before he could tell A from B, was “gosh.” His 



















SO THE NEXT MORNING JOHN AND QUINTESSIMA, BRIAN, BENDA, MICHAEL, SUGAR-PLUM AND BUNCHY 
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mother had shrieked when 
he had first said it at home 
and had told him he must 
never say it again, because 
it was such an ugly and 
horrid word. But Brian, 
though he had listened 
willingly, disagreed. He 
thought it a good word, he 
said. Then they had made 
a compact, Brian and his 
mother. ‘‘Gosh’’ was not 
to be used, ever, unless no 
other word would do. If 
Brian really thought he 
would burst unless he said 
“gosh” he was to say it, 
say it loud and strong, and 
have it over with. But it 
must be a special occasion. Brian thought this a special oc- 
casion, and evidently Bunchy thought so, too, for she didn’t 
cluck her tongue and hold up her hands and carry on. 

““No candy canes,’ went on Brian. ‘‘No chocolate 
roosters. No sugar angels on the Christmas tree.”’ 

“Oh, Brian!” cried Brenda. ‘‘ Don’t!” 


HE next time the doctor came, he thumped their chests 
and listened to their hearts and felt their pulses and 
looked at their tongues and banged their knees and said, 
““They’ve all come through handsomely, I think. Michael 
can go outdoors now, and Brian and Brenda can go back 
to school after Christmas.”’ 
Brenda caught his hand. 
doctor?’’ she asked. 

“Quite, I think, my little girl.” 

“Then candy? We can have candy?” 

““Candy?” shouted the doctor at this. “‘Candy? I should 
say not. You’ve been very ill; very, very ill. Children eat 
too much candy anyway. I don’t know where people get 
this idea of candy for children. I don’t indeed. It’s awful 

for children. Awful for their stomachs and their teeth 
and ii 

He was still at it as Brenda and Brian bolted from 
the room. And he was still at it as Mrs. Gaythorn 
showed him to the door. ‘‘He’s perfectly heartless,” 
said Mrs. Gaythorn as she came back into the room. 

She said the 
same thing to Mr. 
Gaythorn that 
night. ‘‘ Doctor 
Pogg is perfectly 
os heartless,”’ she de- 

clared. ‘‘And 
he’sacrank. He’s 


“Are we quite all right then, 
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TOOK A TRAIN AND WENT TO THE DORMOUSE 
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positively rabid on the subject of candy, John. I don’t like 
to have such a maniac for a doctor.” 

But John soothed his wife into calm again. John was big 
and brown and easy-humored. He smoked pipes and wore 
golf knickerbockers and was very popular with Mrs. Gay- 
thorn and the children. John had a studio at the top of the 
house, where all day long he painted pictures of the gentle- 
men in frock coats and gold watch chains who came in such 
streams to the Gaythorns’ house. John never painted ladies’ 
pictures. He did once, before he met his wife, but after that 
he made all the ladies look just like her. Mrs. Gaythorn was 
very pretty, but they preferred to look like themselves. So 
after John had painted thirteen portraits of thirteen different 
ladies and they all turned out to be just alike, just Mrs. Gay- 
thorn thirteen times over, the ladies became exceedingly 
annoyed and refused to sit for John any more at all. 

John said now: ‘Oh, let’s forget the candy business. 
Christmas isn’t candy. Christmas is carols and spruce 
boughs and candles and packages and secrets and surprises.” 

So they all braced up. 

It was getting very close to Christmas now. Everybody 
was making lists and counting pennies and making shopping 
tours and hiding things. A week before, the lists had been 
read. Everybody had made out a list of the things he wanted 
for Christmas, and then on that night, they had all gathered 
around the fire and John had read them off. He began with 
Bunchy. Bunchy had written down: ‘Thimble, lace collar, 
perfumery, nightgown.’’ So much for Bunchy. 

Next came Brenda. Brenda wanted Little Women, danc- 
ing slippers, a doll house. Mrs. Gaythorn’s list said: ‘Silver 
frame for the Sugar-Plum’s picture, ash trays for John’s 
pipes’’—‘‘H’m,”’ said John, at that—‘‘a kiss from all my 
darlings.” 

Brian’s list read: ‘‘Saxophone, Treasure Island, boxing 
gloves, and Brenda to keep her dolls out of my tool box.” 


OHN read his list last. Michael and the Sugar-Plum didn’t 

have any lists—too little. John’s wasn’t exactly a list; it 
was more like a speech. He said: ‘‘I don’t want anyt/ing. 
How could I? I’ve got mummy and all you infants. Of course, 
I wouldn’t mind having more of you infants, say, about sIx- 
teen altogether, but meanwhile you do very well for a s‘art. 
So I don’t want anything for Christmas. But I shal! yell 
with rage if you all don’t give me something very handsome.’ 

So Brenda wrote a story for her father’s Christmas. 
Brenda wrote beautiful stories. She wrote them lying o: her 
stomach in the library. This Christmas story that Brenda 
wrote for her father was a specially good one. It had two 
Villains, and in the end they killed each other in a Duel and 
that left the Handsome Hero in undisputed possession 
of the Beautiful Damsel without so much as a turn of 
the hand—which Brenda considered rather neat. 


John came tumbling down to lunch that day, roar- 
ing all the way. “I’ve decided it all,’”’ he roared as he 
came into the dining room. 

“Decided what?” chorused Mrs. Gaythorn and Brian 
and Brenda and Michael and Bunchy. 

“Decided this,’’ said John. ‘‘ We’ll go out to the Dor- 
mouse for Christmas. We’ll get yards of extra swad- 
dles for the Sugar-Plum, we’ll swaddle her up warm as 
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AROUND THE CORNER CAME SUCH TINY SOLDIERS 


warm, we'll pack all the Christmas presents in forty suit- 
cases, and out we'll go.” 

“Hooray !”’ cried Brian. ; 

“But John,’”’ spoke Mrs. Gaythorn, “it’s such a frigid 
little Dormouse.”’ 

It was. It was the coldest and windiest and bleakest little 
Dormouse you ever saw—but I forgot. You don’t even 
know what the Dormouse was. Well, it was a tiny, funny 
house that John bought one summer day when they were all 
out motoring in the country—a house all cupboards and fire- 
places and dormer windows, with sloping roofs that bumped 
your head in the bedrooms, and little steps that tripped you 
up. It was vastly too small for the Gaythorns, and the well 
Was always going dry, and the iceman wouldn’t come that 
far. Lut it was set in a field of daisies, and the shutters were 
painted blue, and there was a big barn for John to paint in, 
so o! course they just had to buy it. 


‘i ‘LAD started out being the Dormer House, but Michael, 
10 was two that first summer, liked Dormouse better, 
80 | ’ormouse it was; and John said it really looked like a 
dori.ouse, little brown scuttling thing that it was. 

_ But, as Mrs. Gaythorn said, in winter it was the coldest 
littl: house in the world. The Dormouse had no furnace, 
anc nobody had ever thought of going out there at Christmas 
unti! John came tumbling down from the studio full of his 
new idea. ‘‘ You see,”’ said John, “‘it’ll be all right for every- 
bod but the Sugar-Plum, and I’m sure, Quintessima, we 
can swaddle her up, can’t we?”’ Quintessima was John’s 
special name for Mrs. Gaythorn. The children didn’t quite 
understand it, but they knew it meant something lovely. 

So the next morning at ten o’clock John and Quintessima 
and Brian and Brenda and Michael and the Sugar-Plum and 
Bunchy took a train and went to the Dormouse. The Sugar- 
Plum had six extra swaddles on, Brenda was fat with 
Sweaters, Brian had mittens and boots, Michael was up to 
his eyes in scarfs and mufflers and ear muffs. John carried 
three suitcases stuffed with Christmas, Bunchy had baskets 
and boxes, three porters carried eight other bags and satchels, 


Michael carred his toy lamb. 
out at the station, and found it snowing. And Christmas 
was day after tomorrow! 
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They rode for an hour, got 


All that afternoon Brian chopped wood, 
John built fires, Bunchy cooked, Quintessima 
made beds, Brenda dusted, Michael got in 
RB . people’s way. After supper they sat around 
( na) the biggest fire as the snow fluttered thickly 
down on the little 
house and outside the 
trees stood still and 
white. Brenda told 
them ghost stories, 
John sang, Brian 
played the mouth 
organ. The next 
morning was the day 
before Christmas. 

The first thing to 
do was to get the 
Christmas tree. John 
took a big ax, Brian 
got a hatchet, Brenda 
had a butcher knife, 
and Michael, who 
couldn’t find any- 
thing else, armed 
himself with a pair of 
scissors. Through the 
deep snow they went, 
down to the hollow 
and into the woods. 
Brenda picked the 
right tree, John 
hacked it, and they 
dragged it, heavy 
with snow, up the hill. 
And Brian found a 
holly thicket, and 
with Michael’s scis- 
sors cut great clus- 
ters of berries and 
leaves. 


FTER lunch they 
decorated the 
Dormouse. The poor 
little Dormouse had 
never been so dressed up before; every 
cupboard festooned with holly, every 
window garlanded with green, every man- 
tel trailing pine and more holly and more 
pine, and, at one end of the living room, 
the tall, sweet-smelling Tree of Christ- 
mas, dim and glimmering with candles. Brenda put the last 
sprig of holly over George Washington’s picture, climbed 
down from the stepladder and surveyed the scene. ‘Oh, 
it’s beautiful! You’re a beautiful little Dormouse,”’ she said. 
“But,’’ shouted John suddenly, “‘there’s no mistle- 
toe! We have to have mistletoe for Bunchy. I 
always catch Bunchy at Christmas.” 

Bunchy giggled as the others called out, “Oh, 
there’s no mistletoe! We’ve got to have mistletoe.” 

So Brenda ran for her things, and Brian pulled 
on his greatcoat, Quintessima stuffed Michael into 
his scarfs and mufflers again, and the next min- 
ute the three children were out of the house and 
down the hill on the search for Bunchy’s mistletoe. 

But no mistletoe was to be found. They plowed 
through the snow, plunged 
through the brambles, scram- 
bled up the hill and down—no 
mistletoe. They searched along 
the edge of the little frozen 
creek, pried at every stump and 
bush—no mistletoe. Until 
finally they were tired and hot— 
hot in all that cold and snow !— 
and Brenda sank down on an 
old log, panting. 

““Whew!”’ said Brian. ‘‘ Well, 
I guess there’s nothing doing. 
Let’s go home.” 

“But we haven’t found the 
mistletoe,” said Brenda. ‘‘Oh, 
dear, imagine having Christmas 
without mistletoe and candy 
both.” 

They started up the hill again, 
dragging heavy feet behind 
them. No mistletoe for Bunchy. 
No candy for children. And on 
Christmas, the day of all days 
for kisses and candy! Then 
Brenda had an inspiration. 

“‘Let’s go down the Old 
Road,” she said. ‘It’s woodsy 
and there might be mistletoe.” 


- 

















So they cut across the white fields, and went onto the Old 
Road, and back down again toward another little woods. 
And just before they got to the woods Brenda shrieked out, 
““T see some!” 

True enough. There at the side of the Old Road stood a 
bare old tree, and high in its branches, spreading its thatch 
of green leaves and glossy berries, was a cluster of mistletoe. 

“But how will we get it?’’ asked Brenda. 

*T’ll climb up,” said Brian stoutly. 

But Brian couldn’t climb the tree. His boots were slick 
with snow and water, the lowest branches were miles out of 
his reach. And there was the beautiful mistletoe, still and 
high above them. 

“We might get some sticks and things and throw ’em up, 
and maybe it would come down,” suggested Brenda. “Like 
apples.” 


O THEY started into the woods to look for sticks and 

stones, and came across a pond—a smooth, glistening, 
frozen little pond, around it jagged piles of rocks frozen 
over with deep, clear crusts of ice. They scrambled hurriedly 
over the rocks. Suddenly Michael slipped, thump, down in 
an icy crevice. He fell on his face. 

“Michael!” cried Brenda in horror. ‘“‘Oh, Michael!” 

But Michael was sitting up grinning from ear muff to ear 
muff. ‘“It’ssweet,” hetoldthem. ‘‘I tastedit. It’s candy.” 

‘“‘He’s delirious,” said Brenda, very pale. “Brian, he hit 
his head and it made him delirious—you know, like Bunchy 
when she was so sick.” 

Brian knelt down to the nearest big rock and gingerly put 
his tongue to the icy surface. His eyes grew round. He 
licked again. ‘‘Brenda!’’ hescreamed. “It is! It’s sweet!” 

Then Brenda squatted down, put out her little red tongue 
halfway and ran it over the ice. She sank back on her heels 
weakly. ‘‘My goodness,” she muttered. “‘Candy!’’ Then 
she licked again. ‘Oh, it’s rock candy, Brian!’’ she cried. 

Brian jumped to his feet. ‘“‘Look!’’ he began. “‘We’ve 
made an important discovery. We must go on with it. We 
must explore.” 

They pushed up over the rocks, and slipping, sliding, 
falling, scrambling, they reached the topmost rock of all. 
And there, at the sight they saw, they gave three awful gasps. 

For what they saw was a little village, a village with brown 
houses, a snowy street, straight rows of lamp-posts, people 


. briskly walking along. And all this where they had thought 


were only woods and rocks and silence. 

It looked like a fairy-tale village. The houses were differ- 
ent, tiny and quaint, like magic houses; the people were 
smallish, no bigger than Michael; the lamp-posts were shiny 
red with white stripes, such as lamp-posts never were before. 

Just then a strain of music came tinkling up to their ears, 
clinking music like little bells, and the dum-dum-dum of a 
drum. Around the 
corner into the tiny 
street came a smart J} 


(Continued on \: \ 
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Whos Who in America 


By FRANCIS DANA ee ae 


Illustrated by L. F: Wilford 





@| library of their home on Boston’s Fenway. 
Sallie, Miss Somerbee, up for inquisition 
before the dual tribunal, stood demurely 
at attention. 

Her admirable serenity was not alto- 
t =~ gether due to an_unclouded conscience, 
nor, as her parents fatuously paid themselves the compliment 
of supposing, entirely to hereditary advantages. It was an 
accomplishment acquired with pains through the two hard 
years of hospital training which, as the curious fad of an in- 
dulged daughter, they had permitted but by no means en- 
couraged. 

It was, in fact, her very best operating-room manner; she 





had discovered its usefulness for purposes of social diplomacy. 


during that winter’s rather hectic season with her mother’s 
clan; she wore it now to cover a well-founded anxiety. 

“Breed, by Jove! True Somerbee!” was the proud pa- 
ternal reflection. ‘‘ Needs a lesson, though!”’ 

Mrs. Somerbee’s unspoken tribute was tinged with the 
more practical worldliness of her native Manhattan. ‘Looks 
like twenty-five million dollars as she stands. Ought to be 
slapped, nevertheless !”’ 

During the accusing silence, Sallie wondered, with dread, 
to what extent, exactly, they had found her out. That the 
impending cross-examination would convict her of conduct 
unbecoming a daughter and a gentlewoman, she fully ex- 
pected. So be it. All her mere misdemeanors they might 
know, and welcome. But if they found out that other thing! 
If her victim leaked; if a servant, or one of those persistent 
reporters of fashionable doings, had been snooping about be- 
hind the potted palms—good night—good night! 


SUDDEN sympathy, a clear sense of how much it would 

mean to them, poor dears, of their cruel longing for what 
might so easily have been, their inevitable futile strivings, 
their certain anger and utter inability to understand, hurt 
and frightened her. 

She stood pat and gave no sign. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Somerbee. ‘As this happened to be 
the day of Gertrude Van Auk’s luncheon for you, perhaps 
you'll explain your presence, instead, in Boston?” 

“IT made my excuses to Mrs. Van Auk. I came home to see 
a doctor.” 

“Indeed? You’re not ill?” 

“T haven’t been sleeping much—nights.”’ 

“Considering the various late functions you’ve been adorn- 
ing, you could hardly be expected to sleep much—nights,”’ 
Mr. Somerbee suggested. 

“And what,” inquired the mother, ‘‘was Doctor Brown’s 
diagnosis?” 

“Same as father’s. Late hours. 
nothing really the matter with me.” 

“Then I’m disappointed in Doctor Brown—as an alienist, 
at least,” said Mrs. Somerbee. ‘And why, pray, did you see 
fit to stay at Susan Digby’s instead of coming home?” 

“T was taking the morning train back to New York, and 
Susan’s was convenient.” 

“Next time you feel the need of traveling from city to city 
to call on a young medical acquaintance and wish to spare us 


But he said there was 
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MR. SOMERBEE FOUND 

HIMSELF STUMBLING, 

PANTING BACK THROUGH 
THE SMOTHER 


anxiety don’t drop your card case in the doctor’s entry. It 
came home with a note from his landlady.”’ 

Sallie breathed more freely. The main enormity was yet 
unguessed. 

Mr. Somerbee: “But why young Brown, if I may ask? 
Why did you not go to Doctor Follett if you thought you 
needed a physician’s attention?” 

“* Attentions, I’m afraid. Plural,’’ amended Mrs. Somerbee. 

““Ah, yes,’’ said Mr. Somerbee, ‘“‘the plural, I fear, is the 
more correct description. And as for Ben Brown’s atten- 
tions, they’ve been too marked. I had already given him to 
understand as much.” 


si OU—told him that?’’ The tone was light, level, al- 

most indifferent, the manner detached, but Mr. Som- 
erbee, by some subversive feminine magic, felt himself 
transformed from judge to culprit. 

“‘Oh—ah—not in so many words,” he hastened to explain; 
“‘and courteously, of course; with all possible kindness, in 
fact. I spoke very pleasantly of your boy-and-girl friendship 
during his college days, but quite as a thing of the past —as, 
of course, it is; touched lightly upon the fact that you area 
grown woman now, 
with a distinct Sas 
and —ah—rather : 
expensive position 
tomaintain; and— 
and all that. The 
comparison was 
obvious; it was not 
necessary or desir- 
able to suggest his 
own —ah—inade- 
quacy, in direct 
terms. One could 
see that he very 
naturally and prop- 
erly realized it.” 

Mr. Somerbee 
had been discon- 
certed during his 
monologue by the 
fact that his daugh- 
ter had been stead- 
ily growing prettier 
before his eyes, in 
an alarming way; 
her beautiful com- 
posure had given place, by degrees, to 
a still more beautiful wrath. She faced 
him now, flame on her cheeks, light- 
ning in her eyes. 

“T am sorry—ashamed! I came, if 
you want to know, to see Ben Brown 
because I had reason to believe you’d taken 
occasion in my absence to snub and humili- ‘ 
ate him! If he’d seen all that stuff about * 
me in the Social Silly columns and the 
beastly picture supplements, he’d feel left 
out in the cold—and I wanted him to know 
that all that was distasteful to me, that I 
am neither mercenary nor snobbish nor 
vulgar, and that I was not an accessory to 
his being snubbed and frozen on my ac- 
count. I say, I am ashamed!” 

“But my dear child,’”’ her mother inter- 
posed, ‘‘don’t you see it was the kindest 






‘““FOLLER THE 
ROAD ’BOUT HALF 
A MILE TO CRANDLEMERE CENTER” 
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way, the only possible way? The man’s not to be considered 
seriously, and it would be neither kind nor fair to let him 
dangle.”’ 

“You see, Sallie,” said Mr. Somerbee, “the point is, 
after all, who ishe? We know him personally, of course, and 
all that, but I mean, who is he?”’ 

‘And what are his prospects?” said Mrs. Somerhee. 

“He’s an athlete and a scholar,” said Sallie, “if you neeq 
be reminded. An officer, also, and a gentleman. Two years 
right guard on the ’varsity eleven. Enlisted in his Senior 
year for the duration, came back a captain and took his A.B, 
cum laude. Graduated also with honors at the Medic last 
year. As for his prospects ——”’ 

‘Ah, yes, his prospects?’’ prompted Mrs. Somerbee. 

“He has his practice.” 


RS. SOMERBEE held up her hands and laughed in 

sweet derision. ‘“‘Dear Sallie! When such a man as 
Titus L. Mardick—a very power in finance—with his bound- 
less possessions ——’’ 

“T don’t care to become one of his possessions, and go | 
told him,”’ said Sallie. 

Mr. Somerbee so far forgot what was due to his wife’s 
horror at that announcement as to chuckle. 

“Quite so. Don’t blame you, Sallie, for that. Really, 
Evelyn, my dear, the child must be allowed some selective 
discrimination. Must draw a line, you know. Now young 
Everett Totten . 

“Poor dear Cousin Everett!’’ said Sallie. ‘‘But I trust 
I’ve made it quite clear to him I’d as soon marry a wooden 
miniature of Bunker Hill Monument.” 

Mrs. Somerbee gurgled. “I’m not surprised. The only 
trouble with your Tottens, Thomas, is, they’ve exercised dis- 
crimination so long that a Totten really can’t marry anyone 
more remote than a second cousin without derogating from 
the family standard of selection. Hence little Everett —poor 
dear !’’ 

Sallie felt decidedly better. The parental forces, divided 
and at loggerheads, were no longer very dangerous; better 
still, their continued loyalty respectively to the Mardick in- 
terests and the name of Totten satisfied her that her over- 
whelming secret was safe for the present, at least. Now if she 
could only get away —— 

Mr. Somerbee had the floor. ‘“ duty to your heritage 
and your posterity,’”’ he was saying. “It is incumbent on 
you, at all events, to avoid undesirable intimacies. I’ve 
nothing to say against young Brown, in his own place and 
way—but who is he? A nobody, my dear girl! His people, 
as I happen to know—good, honest souls, no doubt—are 
obscure country folk. Your ancestry ——’”’ 

“‘T beg your pardon, father, for interrupting, but I fail to 
see just how a Revolutionary lieutenant should be supposed 
to rank a World War captain.” 

‘“*Silence!’’ intoned Mr. Somerbee, outraged at that accu- 
rate but unenthusiastic appraisal of his most distinguished 
ancestor. “‘ And now — since 
you have so far forgotten 
what is due to your self- 
respect as to come without 
our leave or knowledge from 
New York to Boston for the 
purpose of what I can only 

characterize as a 
clandestine meeting 
with a young man 
of inferior position 
to your own, your 
acquaintance with 
him must end at 
once.”’ 








““ NH, AS to that, 

I told him so 
thisafternoon, ” said 
Sallie, remembering 
opportunely that 
her interview with 
Doctor Brown had 
ended, as many of 
their interviews had 
ended before, with 
that very assurance 
on her part. The 
cause of quarrel, 
this time, had been 
his refusal to accept 
a fee for feeling her 
: pulse, on the ground 
= that the action was 
its own reward. 
“But that,” shecon- 
tinued, ‘is not the 
point. What I 
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wanted to see you about is this.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Somerbee, taken aback, stared at her, at each other, 
and again at her. That Sallie had wanted to see them 
about anything was news to them. 

“The point is,” she continued wearily, “I’m tired 
of being made conspicuous, exhibited at functions, 
advertised in the papers as a desirable young 
heiress.” 

“Sallie! Advertised!’’ cried her shocked mother, 
who was responsible for the publicity. 

“Ha! That,” said Mr. Somerbee, “I can well un- 
derstand. I quite agree. I have never been able to 
reconcile this public exploitation of a lady’s personal 
advaniages and attractions with the mandates of 
good taste and breeding.” 

“And, father—I’m sick to death of all this inces- 
sant talk of men and marriage. So, if you don’t 
mind, I am going tomorrow to Crandlemere to stay 
and go on with my training—if they’ll have me—at 
the Forest Hospital.” 


R.SOMERBEE stiffened; Mrs. Somerbee stood 

up and spoke with the cutting edge of decision: 
“You are going, tomorrow, back to New York to 
keep your engagements and finish your season.” 

“Two eminently undesirable extremes,” pro- 
nounced Mr. Somerbee, with recovered majesty. 
“You will adopt neither. You'll stay at home. 
And now, Sallie, you have shown yourself regrettably 
subject to heedless impulse—in your ill-advised visit 
to Doctor Brown, and now again in this last pro- 
posal to take up nursing again. Do not allow your- 
self to forget hereafter that you have a standard, a 
tradition, to maintain. Remember always that you 
are a Somerbee!”’ 

“T’m sorry if I have seemed to forget that,” said 
Sallie, meekly enough. ‘‘But—father?”’ 

“Well, my dear?” said Mr. Somerbee with a softened 
dignity. 

“After all—just exactly what is a Somerbee?”’ 

Mrs. Somerbee cast an involuntary sidelong glance of ap- 
preciation at her daughter. The same question, hitherto 
unasked, had occurred to her before. 

It was not, when you think of it, an easy question. Mr. 
Somerbee, groping for an answer, found himself suspended 
between vain boasting and futile inadequacy of expression. 
He could only echo, breathlessly, the astounding sacrilege: 

““What—is—a—Somerbee!”’ 

“Sallie,” said her mother, ‘‘go to your room!’’ And when 
she had gone she continued, “‘ After all, Tom, it may be best— 
Crandlemere. Better let her go.” 

“After today’s performance? I 
don’t like it!”’ 

“Nonsense, Tom; that is, if you’re 
imagining any sort of propinquity 
between a nurse in the hospital at 
Crandlemere and a doctor who’s just 
opened an office somewhere at the 
South End. On the contrary, it’ll . bal 
effectually keep them apart, and 
Sallie will be much too busy to do 
anything very silly—while it lasts.” 

“But this fancy 
for nursing—what 
could be sillier? I’d 
thought she was 
done with it.” 


















“CHE’LL soon 
tire of it. She 
was thoroughly sick 


of it before. Said 
she never wanted to 
see the inside of 


another patient long 
as she lived. Mean- 
while it'll tend to 
diszust her with sick 
people, bandages, 
the smell of medi- 
cine and _ inciden- 
taily—I should 
he»e— young doc- 
tors.” 

‘Well, well,’’ 
sighed Mr. Somer- 
bee. “You may be 
right.” 

“Tl tell her.” 

Left alone, Mr. 
Somerbee found 
himself haunted by 
lingering echoes of 
Sallie’s unprece- 
dented question. He 
had been brought 
up to take Somer- 
bees for granted; 


THE WIND DROVE THE SNOW IN 
BLINDING CLOUDS AND WHIRLED 


HIS ONE THOUGHT WAS TO TAKE HER AWAY FROM 
THIS DREADFUL PLACE 
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what they were, exactly, he had never had occasion to con- 
sider. A doubt, hitherto unimagined, not realized even as 
yet, took life in his subconsciousness to gnaw, as time went 
on, at the foundations of his cosmos. 

Sallie, safe for the time being, set out with a thankful 
heart for Crandlemere. 

It was wise, for her secret, as it happened, was soon to be 
discovered and her absence opportune; it was unfortunate, 
for that very absence led indirectly to the discovery. 


The sudden withdrawal of Miss Somerbee from that bril- 
liant environment she had so adorned earlier in the season 
was naturally a subject of curious speculation; the reticence 
of her parents elevated it soon to the de- 
gree of a mystery. 

From their point of view there was no 
essential difference between the uniform 
of a trained nurse 
and the cap and rib- 
bons of anursemaid, 
except that the 
former, to them, 
7 suggested a more re- 
q volting servitude. 

} They trusted 
Sallie’s impulse was 
spasmodic and tem- 
| porary, the result of 
\ a transient mood; 
meanwhile they 
Ht were not disposed 
to advertise it. 

Miss Somerbee, 
thank you so much, 
4 was paying a visit in 
the country. 

Yes—but to 
whom, where, and 
just now of all times 
in the year, why? 


S THE father of 
the missing 
maiden Mr. Somer- 
bee found himself 
distinguished far be- 
yond the height of 
his ambition; re- 
porters hovered 
around him like 
buzzards about a 
moribund quadruped, lurked, and 
beset his home; he sought refuge 
afar. 

There is a house in a hollow 
among the Berkshire Hills; with- 
out, it seems an old rambling farm- 
house that has outlived its use, 
neglected, perhaps untenanted; 
within are pleasant rooms with 
great fireplaces, a noble library, 















cozy nooks, an admirable grill, a rich 
larder, perfect service; in the upper 


a stories are well-appointed bedrooms. It 


is a sort of club known only to a privi- 

leged few—its members and their near- 
est intimates—and to them as The Sanctuary. No petticoat 
enters its precincts; no motor vehicle can approach within a 
mile of it; about are ancient woods and peace. 

There, by the great log fire in the library sat Mr. Somerbee 
and dozed. 

“Beg pardon!” 

Mr. Somerbee started and looked apprehensively about, 
unable as yet, even here, to shake off the dread of reporters. 

“Beg pardon, but perhaps you won’t mind helping me out. 
I’ve mislaid my notes and I can’t, at the moment, be sure of 
a name I want. Tell me—am I right in putting down your 
Montgomery Ward as the founder of your American aris- 
tocracy?”’ 

Still obsessed, suspecting even here a pretext for the 
extraction of an interview, Mr. Somerbee answered ungra- 
ciously and altogether against his own solemn convictions: 
‘America has no aristocracy.” 

““My point precisely,’’ said the stranger with enthusiasm. 
“T ought to explain, by way of apology for bursting in upon 
you in this way, that I’m taking cover here to rest from your 
amazingly energetic American hospitality and write my 
book. Two birds.” 

“An excellent title, I should think,” said Mr. Somerbee, 
relieved. “A novel?” 

“Pardon? Ah, I get you. No—with one stone. Resting 
and writing. No, I’ve not as yet hit upon a title and it’s not 
a novel. It’s a work on America.” 

‘‘Always glad to be told about ourselves,” said Mr. 
Somerbee. ‘ 


“DUT—rather curious than glad, don’t you think? I 

mean to say, you’re always so immensely eager to learn 
what people of other countries are saying about you; but 
when you’ve got it, it leaves you wroth.” 

Mr. Somerbee laughed. ‘‘What else are you saying 
about us?” 

[With all due respect for the admirable reticence of the 
true Briton of fiction it must be admitted that there is one 
subject at least upon which the actual Englishman will talk 
volubly and without reserve to any casual American— 
namely, Americans.] 

“‘T’m coming on at present with a most amusing chapter— 
The American Upper Class—and you know, really, as you’ve 
just been saying yourself, you have none.” 

Mr. Somerbee stiffened, feeling that he had spoken 
unadvisedly. 

‘Possibly not, in your sense of the term. We have no rank 
or title, to be sure; we have, however, an aristocracy of birth 
and breeding.” 

“Ah, shall you mind, now, if I take a note? That illus- 
trates so admirably one of my points, that while you have, in 
fact, no upper class, you’re each and all so naively convinced 
you have; and, individually, belong.” 

Mr. Somerbee froze. “I fear I don’t follow you.” 

“For example: Your Aristocracy of Wealth; your Aris- 
tocracy of Culture; of Descent; of Leisure, and so on. 
But, you see, they’ve no basis.” 

Tolerantly Mr. Somerbee laughed. ‘‘No basis, my dear 
sir? Surely, as sound a basis as any of your Old World 
orders?” 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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eA Pilgrimage to Palestine 


UT of multitudes of folk who would delight to visit the Holy 
Land, and in particular, the scene of Christ’s nativity, it has 
been the privilege of Mr. Soulen and myself to enjoy an ex- 
tended stay there under conditions exceptionally favorable. Mr. 
Soulen through his pictures and I through my words are hoping 
now to tell our friends about the light which the visit has thrown 
ypon our understanding of the land and the Book. 


To the latter item I shall pay especial heed. A visit to the 
Holy Land provides a vivid commentary on the Bible. That the 
reader may be able to follow for himself the allusions to it, I have 
made liberal use of references in the footnotes. Sometimes the 
rendering referred to is the American Standard Revision; some- 
times it is Dr. James Moffatt’s translation.* Wherever the latter 
is used the Biblical reference is marked with an M. 

] am glad that these articles begin at Christmastime. I envy 
my friends in Palestine who will spend Christmas eve singing 
old-time carols in the Shepherds’ Field and will then go up to 
the grotto of the nativity to worship. For Bethlehem, high 

rched upon its glorious hill, is one spot in the Holy Land 
which captures the eye at once and does not tempt one to disil- 
jusionment. Even more after a visit than before I could sing: 

*O little town, O little town, 
Upon the hills afar. 
You call to us, a thing sublime, 
Across the great gray wastes of time, 
For men go up and men go down, 
But follow still the star!” H.E.F. 
y ALESTINE is a land of many tragedies, and it 
S Pass be said without irreverence that modern 
. tourists are one of them. Only a few travelers 
games stay long enough to give the land more than a casual 
glance. For the most part visitors flit swiftly in and out 
again and one meets them afterward, a few deeply impressed, 
more disillusioned, some painfully upset. One American in 
Palestine is even reported to have lost his faith. ‘If God 
had been going to send his Son to the earth,”” he exclaimed 
in disgust, “he would have sent him somewhere!” 

The reason for such reaction must be plain to anyone who 
knows that little country, about the size of Vermont, a bit 
of hardly won oasis between the sea on one side and the en- 
croaching desert on the other, which the Western world 
calls “‘Holy Land.’”’ The casual tourist, whether Jew or 
Christian, has generally idealized it. It has been rather a 
symbol and an allegory than a country. The Jordan to him 
has been not so much a river of real water—muddy at that 
and narrow enough for a child to throw a stone across—but 
amystic boundary over which his dead have gone into the 
Promised Land. Siloam is not to him an actual pool—un- 
sightly and malodorous, where soiled and thirsty men and 
animals drink and women wash their clothes—but a symbol 
of peace: ‘‘ By cool Siloam’s shady rill.’ Galilee, whose very 
syllables are musical and whose memory is fragrant with 
Christ’s life and work, has to him largely ceased to be geogra- 
phy and has become romance. And Jerusalem is the celestial 
city that comes ‘‘down out of heaven from God.’”’ With such 
idealizations in his mind the tourist, full of anticipation, 
starts for Palestine and if he knows Shakspere tells his 
friends that he is going to see the 


holy fields, 
Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nail’d 
For our advantage on the bitter cross. 





HEN he is taken in hand by one of those abominations 

of the earth, a tourist ship which allows a day tosee Athens 
and two days to see Palestine. He is hurried into the Holy 
City, hurried around it, rushed to Bethlehem and back; he 
1s shown incredible impostures, from a dented stone on the 
Via Dolorosa where our Lord’s cross smote a wall, to the 
footprint that our Lord left in 
the rock on Olivet when he 
ascended. He is hastened 
througi: the Garden of Geth- 
seman; he is dropped in an 
autom: bile four thousand feet 
In an hour from Olivet to the 
Dead Sea and is hoisted 
straightway back again; and 
then he is carried off to his 
ship, often stripped 
of his old illusions, 
with the poetry of 
the Holy Land van- 
ished and no new 
Insight to take its 
Place. It is a great 
pity. For to one 
who stays long 
€nough to under- 
stand and who 
*George H. Doran Co. 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


IMustrated by Henry J. Soulen 


THE HARVESTERS 
WERE SICKLING 
GOLDEN GRAIN ON THE 
SHEPHELAH HILLS 


comes in the first place prepared to obey the law of all suc- 
cessful travel, ‘‘He who would bring home the wealth of the 
Indies must carry the wealth of the Indies with him,”’ Pales- 
tine is a land of thrilling interest such as few other coun- 
tries can claim and Jerusalem is still ‘‘the joy of the whole 
earth.” 

To be sure, every Western visitor must at some points 
readjust his understanding of the Holy Land. From his 
youth he has thought of it as “flowing with milk and honey.” 
Ancient Hebrews, with nomadic life in the desert for their 
standard of judgment, wrote such grateful appreciations of 
their land that many a traveler expects a riot of fertility. 
Instead, even in springtime, when the rains just have ceased 
and the country is most beautiful, the land as a whole, and 
the Judean uplands in particular, are to Western eyes tree- 
less, stony, barren and uninviting. At the beginning of 
his visit the traveler must learn that a country’s fruitful- 
ness and beauty are relative; they depend on the previous 
experience of the visitor. 

We proved this to our satisfaction during our stay. We 
came first into Palestine with memories of the Riviera and 
Sicily in our minds, and in comparison Palestine was dour 
and grim. But afterward we went down by camel caravan 
into the Sinaitic peninsula and spent two weeks in “that 
great and terrible wilderness’? where for years the nomad 
sons of Israel had battled for a precarious existence. 
There still the Bedouin live, baked by the heat, haunted 
by thirst, counting a succulent weed a godsend. We 
ourselves became so accustomed to the wilderness that 
for days after we came out our closed eyes saw sterile 
wadies, hot granite crags baking in the sun, plains of 
sand and gravel radiating heat, and in the torrid land- 
scape hunted for some forlorn, half-withered 
palm tree that might promise shade. 

Then overnight by train we passed from that 
blistering, arid desert back into Palestine and 
found ourselves in the morning climbing up 
1 Exodus iii, 8 ? Deuteronomy i, 19 





from the Philistine plain through the foothills of the Shephelah 
to the Judean ridge. I knew then why the Hebrews thought 
this new country they were conquering a paradise. To our 
eyes, also, it looked green and beautiful so that we could not 
easily imagine anything more lovely. The odor of orange 
blossoms drifted into the windows as we passed through the 
fertile plain. The harvesters were sickling golden grain on 
the Shephelah hills. The Judean valleys were luxuriously 
covered with fig and olive trees. 


HAT same day we went by the north road from Jerusalem 

to Shechem, past old sites renowned in the earliest days 
of the Hebrew conquest— Ramah, Mizpah, Bethel, Shiloh— 
to the twin mountains, Gerizim and Ebal, where victorious 
Joshua pledged the people to Jehovah’s service.! As I saw 
the overflowing fountains, the fertile valleys, the abundant 
olive groves of Ephraim, with ripe grain and freshly plowed 
fields lying side by side, fulfilling the prophet’s picture of 
fertility, “‘the plowman shall overtake the reaper,’ I under- 
stood what the eighth chapter of Deuteronomy meant: ‘‘a 
good land, a Jand of brooks of water, of fountains and 
springs, flowing forth in valleys and hills; a land of wheat 
and barley, and vines and fig-trees and pomegranates; a land 
of olive-trees and honey; a land wherein thou shalt eat 
bread without scarceness, thou shalt not lack anything in 
it.”’> We were seeing Palestine with eyes accustomed to the 
desert; one must so see it to understand what the Bible says 
about it. 

Nevertheless, there are some impressions which the coun- 
try makes upon the Western visitor which should be frankly 
stated. According to our standards it is not a fruitful land. 
One understands why those who lived here should have told 
in one of their earliest traditions that God cursed the ground 
and said to man that in the sweat of his face he should gain 
his daily bread. There are, to be sure, some copious wells 
and fountains and some naturally fertile places which bear 
plenteous crops. But for the most part the scarcity of water 
is so grievous, the uncertainty of rainfall is so hazardous, so 
small a proportion of the land is fit for tillage, the soil must 
so be fought for by terracing hills and conserving every inch 
of arable space, that one who knows Western lands pities 
herdsmen and farmers alike for their hard toil with such 
small consequence. 

As for the uplands, they look, as one traveler put it, as 
though they had been stoned to death. No stonier country 
than Palestine, I think, 
is to be found on earth. 
The Arabs have a leg- 
end that when God 
made the world he put 
all the stones which 
were to cover it into 
two bags and gave 
them to an angel, and 
while the angel was 



































1 Joshua viii, 30-35 

2 Amos ix, 13 

3 Deuteronomy viii, 7-9 
* Genesis iii, 17-19 
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Make these Christmas Cards Yourself 
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Surely there will 
come to you the 
heart in which 
there is the peace 
from your Jord. 


EN attractive Christmas cards can be made from these drawings by H. Willebeek 
Le Mair, as is shown by the reproduction of a completed card in the upper right- 
hand corner of page 13. Each picture, cut out soas to leave the gold margin intact, 
should be mounted on fairly heavy paper. Japanese art paper is best suited for this 
purpose, but if none is available common brown wrapping paper gives a very pleasing 
effect. This background should be of a neutral tint. 
In mounting, a coating of rubber cement over the entire back surface is an insurance 
against buckling, but a small spot of paste on each corner will do very well. If the maker 
has any talent for lettering he can supply an individual touch by copying the legends in 
shades of ink that will harmonize with one of the prevailing colors in each picture. If this 
facility is lacking, the verses may be written by hand in black India ink without injuring 
the artistic effect. : , 
We have printed a limited supply of extra proofs of the Christmas cards on this and Yer ly the heart that receiveth 
the facing page, which are available to our readers upon receipt of ten cents for each copy. the divine Peace is blessed 
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*“*BY THE END 
OF THE SIXTH 
MONTH I GOT 
FAR ENOUGH 


SO I COULD 
PLAY TRIC- 
TRAC WITH 


HER FATHER’”’ 


Every Room With Bath 


on the sidewalk of the Rue de la République, 

gazing with pleasant indecision upon the 
four restaurant-cafés which invited them compet- 

= itively from the other side. They were tourists, 

an Americans. They’ were as American as baseball, and as 
youthful as aviation. ‘‘ That looks like a good one, 
that left-hand one,”’ said one of the young men, in- 
dicating the restaurant Au Cheval Pie, where a 
single person was visible outside—and that single 
person was a waiter reading a news- 
paper, with his back against an awning a> 
post. ‘But what the dickens does Au haf 
Cheval Pie mean? Cheval means horse; 2 
I know that. You don’t suppose these 
guys have the nerve to make a meat pie 
out of horses? I understand they do eat 
horses. What d’ye think, Fred?”’ 

Fred, referred to, considered the ques- 
tion judiciously a moment and then 
rendered his opinion. It might mean horse pie, but 
the chances were that it meant something else. 
Nothing in this blamed country, he added, meant 
what it looked like. ‘‘Anyway, we don’t have to order the 
pie, if it is pie. We can get some ham sandwiches and 
sardines and bread. They can’t doctor those—much.”’ 

It was a lovely spring day in Bas-Lassay—that engaging 
village about twenty miles up the Seine from Eiffel Tower 
The Rue de la République was at its prettiest, with two long 
and shapely rows of marronniers ranged on either side of the 
roadway: two brave files of horse-chestnut trees, stoutly in 
leaf and gorgeously in bloom. There were two varieties 
of horse-chestnut blossoms—vanilla and strawberry; and 
these, with the lush green of the foliage for pistachio, made 
a restful harlequin under which the strangers lingered, un- 
mindful of the broiling sunlight beyond the shade. 


j “Tronthe were three of them; and they stood 





. ‘Wier let’s try our luck,” said one of the three Ameri- 

cans, starting across the street. They sat down at a 
table, lighted cigarettes, and tried to appear like boulevardiers 
dropping in at an accustomed haunt. 
one another alittlehopelessly. “‘Who’sgoingtoorder? Say, 
Fred, you told us you could parley-voo a little ——”’ 

““Now, don’t start that all over again. I had two years of 
French in high school. But these frogs don’t speak the kind 
of French I learned. And they don’t give you a chance. 
When you tell ’em to talk slow, they speed up, just to make 
it harder. I don’t think they like Americans anyway. 
Looka that waiter holding up the post! That’s service, I'll 
say. He knows we’re here, but he don’t care.”’ 

‘Still, you’ve got to hand it to them—they don’t rush you 
through a meal and chase you out, like our restaurants do at 
home,” offered one of the group. ‘Besides, we’ve got plenty 
of time, haven’t we?”’ 

“We got to havea lot of time if I’ve got todo the ordering,” 
was the frank reply. ‘‘Lemme see, what would ‘ham’ be in 
this language? Suppose it would be ‘ham’? No, that’s too 
easy. ‘Sandwich’ is sandwich; we’ve found that out. : . . 
Oh, well, let’s have it out with the garsong. Garsong!”’ 

“Oui, monsieur!”’ announced the bright-faced waiter, lay- 
ing down the morning newspaper and approaching with a 
friendly if somewhat amused smile on his lips. 

“‘Garsong,” began the linguist, ‘‘nous voulez—No, I 
mean, apportons-nous twah sandwich de ham, twah orders 
de sardines avec those curved-shaped pieces of bread, and 
twah tasses de café toot-suite, will you?” 

“You got away with that great,” was the admiring com- 
ment after the waiter had smiled knowingly, and retired. 
“That is, he seemed to know what you wanted. If he don’t 
bring roast lamb with mint sauce, and three orangeades, 
I’ll say you are improving. Say, he don’t look like a French- 
man, does he? Notice his red hair and blue eyes, and a kind 
of an American look?” 








But they looked at. 


By FREEMAN TILDEN 
IMustrated by “foseph Simont 


““No Frenchman looks like a Frenchman 
except this guy Aris-tied Bry-andd, who was 


er Pa prime minister yesterday for a few minutes, 


again. There are more kinds of looking French- 
men than there are kinds of money in 
circulation in Paris. Have you 
noticed the way this feller has his 
towel draped over his el- 
bow? Only a real French- 
man can make an ordinary 
napkin look picturesque like 
that.” 

“*Easy—he’s watching us 
out of the corner of his eye! 
I guess he knows we’re talk- 
ing about him.” 


HE articles of food, 
‘Va - when they arrived, 
proved to be exactly what 
was ordered, though the 
sandwiches were of the ac- 
cepted French variety— 
portions of French bread 
divided lengthwise, with a 
microscopic portion of ham 
resting within. 

“You're all right, garsong!’’ cried the delighted linguist 
gayly. ‘You got theright idea. Nowif you could only talk 
English a little, there’s a lot of questions I’d like to ask you. 
I don’t suppose you spick English, eh? Spick English a 
little, non?” 

For reply the waiter pointed at a legend, embossed in 
white letters upon the window just behind the American 
group. It read: English Spoken. 

“Oh, that doesn’t fool us any. That sign is on every store 
window in Paree. That’s a trick sign. You go in and ask 
who speaks English, 
and all you find is 
that the person who 
speaks English has 
just gone out. Look, 
garsong, maybe I 
can translate that 
for you. Cette sign 
on the window, see, 
ne signifies rien. 
Tout le temps nous 
notice cette sign on 
the fenétres de mag- 
azines en Paree, et 
when nous de- 
mandez qui parley, 
homme qui parley 
has gone away from 
the maison. Get 
that?” 


MR. 


PURT 
WITH A WILL 


KISSED BOTH 


GET you,” re- 

plied the waiter. 
“T get you perfectly, 
or as we say in 
France, parfaite- 
ment. Lemme tell 
you something else, 
kid. Iget you when 
you speak English, 











“THERE ARE SOME PEOPLE COME HERE WHO ARE A LOT 
MORE TERRIBLE THAN YOU ARE’’ 


and I get you when you speak that funny language. Yoy 
don’t speak the worst French I ever heard either. There are 
some people come here who are a lot more terrible than you 
are. The worst ones are those that can’t speak French and 
don’t know it. Like the lady who asked me the other day if 
we had any nice fresh poison. She meant poisson—which is 
fish. I had a mind to give her a plate of Paris green.” 

“You can speak English!” cried three voices in unison. 

“No, I speak American,” was the answer. 

“‘Are—are you an American?”’ asked the discomfited lin- 
guist of the party. 


5 | fe sayI am. How’severything over home? Or are all 

the Americans over here nowadays? I hear Paris is 
swarming with ’em. They don’t many of them get out here 
though. There’s no excitement here, and no ruins, except 
an abandoned brickyard. Sure, I noticed you fellows giving 


‘ this row of food palaces the once-over from across the street. 


I was hoping you’d come over here. I—wait just a minute! 
There’s an old geezer over there waiting for his aperitif. 
I'll be right back.”’ 

“Can you beat that?” exclaimed one of the party 
limply. “‘An American garsong! And he let me try to talk 
French to him! Well, if I was a garsong over here, I s’pose 
that would be my idea of a joke too. I wonder what he’s 
doing here, anyhow?” 

“Seems pretty good to hear some real American out here 
in the wilds, don’t it?” 

“Sh-h-h! He’s coming back.”’ 

““My name is Purt—Henry Purt,’’ announced the gargon, 
returning with a bottle of guinquina under one arm and a 
Seltzer siphon under the other. He set them down on the 
table and eased himself into a chair beside his compatriots. 
“I suppose you’re wondering how I came to be doing this?” 

“Why, yes 

“That’s all right. Of course you would. I ——’” 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Purt. My name is Carver. This is 
McKenna—and Townsend. We’re from New York City.” 

“New York City!’’ murmured the garcon, with a dreamy 
eye. “‘Yep—a great little town. So’s Paris, of course. But 
New York—oh, well—as I was saying ——” 

“Oui, m’sieu!”’ cried the waiter suddenly, jumping from 
the chair as a newcomer signaled by rapping the ferrule of 
his cane on the flag- 
stones. When here- 
turned: 

“Yeh, as I was 
saying, I been here 
four years. Sure | 
like it’, or I wouldn’t 
be here. I’m mar- 
ried, you see. I’m 
part owner of this 
place. Yeh, | mar 
ried the daughter of 
the boss here. Finest 
little girl in the 





world too.” 
ETWEEN his 
dartings back 


and forth to serve 
incoming customers, 
Henry Purt found 
time to pause at the 
table of the three 
New Yorkers and 
deliver a few sen- 
tences, answer a few 
questions, and pique 


(Continued on 
Page 51) 
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The Life Story of the Queen of England 




















III 


S BALMORAL was so 
A greatly bound up with 
the life of Queen Vic- 
toria, so York Cottage, Sand- 
ringham, is associated with 
Queen Mary over a period 
of her life when much was 
wrought; where new and in- 
timate experiences, which 
may contract the soul as they 
may expand it, brought their 
discipline and revelations; 
where she learned much, not 
easily; joyed, sorrowed, tri- 
umphed and failed; and be- 
came the gravely thoughtful 
woman that she is, with her 
inexpressible smile. 
Queen Mary has not. the 
peculiarly tenacious affection 












































for York Cottage that Queen 
Victoria had for Balmoral; 
yet it was her first married 
home, the personal property of her husband, a place 

to which he was and is still unalterably devoted, 

which fact alone would always give it first place 

in her affections. 

And interestingly enough, all the wealth of the 
Cottage would look foolishly wanting in a corner of 
Windsor Castle—and Balmoral Castle, in size, could 
twice contain it. 

By the small lake that you may overlook from the 
Cottage which, in these later years, has taken on 
some of the pretensions of an island, she ate her first 
dinner alone with her husband on a long, warm July 
evening in 1893, to the music of evening breezes stir- 
ring the leaves. Nature had prepared the banquet hall, lit 
up with soft fairy lights, like stars blinking far off and fugi- 
tive in the skies. 

In the small white bedroom, above the lake—everywhere 
in the Cottage is so strikingly small compared with the be- 
wildering if regal amplitude of Windsor Castle or Bucking- 
ham Palace—five of her six children were born; and in the 
Cottage nursery, and more conspicuously perhaps in the 
schoolroom, are still signs of the overflow and abundance of 
the childish spirits of the small boys who sprawled and 
played there, and later made the motions of early learning 
under the village schoolmaster. 

York Cottage, situated in the grounds of Sandringham, 
was built by King Edward to house his staff and to receive 























Balmoral Castle. 


such overflow of 
guests as could 
not be accom- 
modated at The Hall. It was 
known for a long time as 
Bachelor’s Cottage —a name York Cottage, Sandringham. 
much in keeping still with its 

secluded aspect, the economical lines of its architecture and 
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of Wolferton that border on 
the Wash. 

It commands view of a 
country rich in beeches, oaks 
and silver birch; rich, too, in 
a profusion of wild birds 
though the noble bustard 
that once flew across the 
salt marshes of Wolferton, 
over the heath and peaty fen, 
has long ago become extinct. 
It is superbly endowed with 
wild flowers—soft gray tufts 
of crested hair grass, wall 
speedwell with its turquoise 
eyes, clinging leaves of hairy 
rock cress, the yellow arch- 
angel and bluebells of Wolfer. 
ton wood; velvet foxglove, 
lilies of the valley, and the 
horned poppy looking out to 
sea. The buck bean covers 
the marsh with a fringed and 


piled web of pink and white; while masses of gorse 
and broom flower riotously by the roadside of the 


heath. 


For eight years, as Duchess of York and Cor- 
wall, Queen Mary lived at York Cottage the life of 
an English country squire’s wife, one by no means 
endowed with a superfluity of wealth. And the small- 
ness of her home was often irksome to the mother of 
six growing children. During the years that followed 
as Princess of Wales her life was still bound up with 
the Cottage, in spite of the fact that with their new 
title, King Edward had presented Frogmore House at 
Windsor to his son and daughter-in-law. It was their 
“country home’”’; and the King’s attachment to it is 
no secret, nor is his contentment in the life of a coun- 
try gentleman, for which Sandringham offers endless 


opportunities. 


At Sandringham there always awaits them a degree 
of freedom. There they may and often do walk un- 
attended either by their ladies or gentlemen in wait- 
ing. Last but not least of all the links that bind them 
to Sandringham is the fact that it was the permanent 
home of Queen Alexandra. 


On the threshold of York Cottage one seems to leave 


the small compactness of its interior. Though it has been Their Imperial Majesties, King George and Queen Mary of 
twice enlarged it still remains essentially a cottage. It has Great Britain, Emperor and Empress of India, to enter the 
no garden, but stands in an exquisite spot of Sandringham domain of a great English gentleman and his wife, who have 


grounds with a wealth of trees and flowering shrubs, look- 
ing out on an expanse of Norfolk country, sighting the hills 



















































PHOTO. BY RUSSELL & SONS 
Queen Victoria, and the present King and 
Queen of England. 
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A royal group: Queen Mary and King George on their wedding day. 


Queen Mary, the Prince of Wales and 
Duke of York. 
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come to greatness only because greatness lay in the plain 
path of duty. 

There is the tiny hall, a small dining room where, as soon 
as thie children learned to hold a knife and fork, they sat 
down to lunch with their parents. Before these table ac- 
complishments were achieved, they would entertain 
“Mamma” and ‘“‘Papa’”’ at the grown-up breakfast in an 
interlude between their own earlier breakfast and their 
lessons with the village schoolmaster. 

“ Papa’s” own room remains on the ground floor, off the 
hali —half study, half sitting room, where, when the fatigues 
and duties of the morning were over, lunch past, tea taken, 
and the children heading for bed, he sat with his wife, who 
usually knitted, to talk over the things of the day. 

The same workmanlike armchairs remain in the study, 
just one or two; and the relics of the chase are there on the 
wall; for the lord of this cottage had always an antipathy to 
change—to having his “stuff’’ moved or disturbed. Here is 
a piece of furniture, there a picture on the wall treasured 
from days when as Prince George he stayed with his tutors 
and brother, the Duke of Clarence, at his father’s overflow 
cottage. 

Upstairs, sacred from profane eyes, among the precious 
“stuff”? which belongs to the lady of the cottage, is a little 
china ornament, bought probably at a fair, which “Cousin 
Georgie”’ bought her when she lived at White Lodge and he 
at Marlborough House. It presents a small boy and a small 
girl in the attitude of kissing—such an eloquent little em- 
blem of devotion, somehow part and parcel of this ‘‘incred- 
ibly devoted’ married life which began at York Cottage with 
the long and arduous apprenticeship for the throne of Eng- 
land which lasted nearly fifteen years. 

Here began the married life of King George and Queen 
Mary. Here began that “extraordinary delight in each 


other” which, if it were possible, has strengthened with . 


the years. 

No woman more completely immersed herself in the needs 
and the welfare of the man she had married than did Queen 
Mary, nor with a greater dignity. There was no compro- 
mise in this immolation, no shifting of responsibilities with 
the shifting of power. First and always she was his wife; 
by his side in anxiety and despondency, consoling him, 
greatly ambitious for him; with mind, heart and soul ready 
for his service at any moment. She shirked nothing. As in 
public, so in private, she was proud to be always in the 
shadow of the man she had chosen to serve. 


T WAS the simple, literal truth that King George spoke in 

his first public speech after his accession to the throne: 
‘“‘And I am encouraged by the knowledge that I have in my 
dear wife a constant helpmate in every endeavor for our 
people’s good.” 

And again, more privately, when he spoke in the servants’ 
hall of Buckingham Palace thanking the servants for their 
gift on the anniversary of Their Majesties’ Silver Wedding, 
and reminding them of his “‘beloved wife’’—all that he and 
they owed to her. Only one or two of that company can re- 
member the words of that impromptu speech, for it is now 
but an enduring memory for them of the King’s simple sin- 
cerity, and of the tears it brought to Queen Mary’s eyes. 

The honeymoon over at York Cottage, they settled in the 
profuse official duties which came to them as the future King 
and Queen of England. The Duke of York and Cornwall 
and his wife had uncommonly little leisure. Every year 
brought the arduousness of a season in London to be sus- 
tained. In London they lived in official quarters forming 
part of St. James’s 
Palace, and named 





York House with = P i>". 

their residence —_ bs . 

there. Later, when ar By, A 

they were Prince a ff’ : a a 
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Wales, the London 
home was changed 
to Marlborough 
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The most recent studio portrait of Her Majesty, the Queen. 


House. Their presence was commanded at every state func- 
tion and court gathering; the official functions they were 
called upon to perform, necessitating their presence in some 
part of the British Isles far from Sandringham, are too 
numerous to be recalled. 
It is at Sandringham that one is admitted most liberally 
to the private life of Queen Mary, not only inside the Cottage 
but outside on the estates where Queen Mary is simply 
the ‘‘Squire’s wife’”—a position in which she seems much 
to expand. 

Her rare humor seems to find rein here; so, too, her 
great power of mimicry, which now and then she exerts 
for the delight of some select audience, and not infre- 

quently to ‘‘work 

’ off’? the pomposity 
of some bore, or to 
lend the redeeming 
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touch to some fatuous official who may be agitating the 
villagers. 

It is not difficult, at Sandringham, to track the working 
of her simple humanity. It is a humanity as unegotistical as 
is her generosity, and as full as it is spontaneous. 

There is a servant girl in distress—one of her own house- 
hold, as a matter of fact. 

“Poor, poor girl!” 

There is no prying, no cross-examination; just pity and 
a tremendous desire to help. 

All that matters to the royal mistress is the girl’s ex- 
tremity. She must have decent privacy; she must have as- 
surance; as far as possible, peace of mind. The hand of the 
mistress is never once seen; yet for the girl it achieves a 
clean, peaceful safety. So much for the present. 

It will not be easy for the girl to reénter service; to at- 
tempt to return means only further exposure. It then 

transpires that the girl has always inclined to nursing. 
Why should she not be a district nurse? There, surely, 
will be scope for the compassion for others that her own 
experience must have brought her. And she will surely 
be happy now, doing what she has always wanted to do. 


O REASONS the mistress. More, by her own private 
effort she makes it possible for the girl to train as a 
nurse; and somewhere in the British Empire is an ex- 
cellent district nurse who has reason to be grateful to 
Queen Mary. So unostentatious is the “‘Squire’s wife.” 
- Poor Mrs. X, she hears from the housekeeper, is dying 
of a particularly dread disease. It must be lonely for her 
lying there all day; the villagers, naturally enough, don’t 
care to catch it. She has no visitors. 

And the conversation turns again to dusting. Return- 
ing from some business in Sandringham that morning, 
Queen Mary stops at the cottage and goes straight up 
to the bedroom of the woman, her arms loaded with 
flowers she has herself picked. 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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**A THOUSAND 
SHALL FALL 
AT THY SIDE, 
AND TEN 
THOUSAND 
Sees ve a 
RIGHT HAND; 
BUT IT SHALL 
NOT COME 
NIGH THEE’’ 


News Gathering for Lincoln 





ealE HAVE never had a President of the 
9 {| United States as opinion wise as Abraham 
Agi Lincoln. His eyes and ears were always 
43 Strained to catch the winds of people’s 
ee) thinking, whatever their volume, whatever 
f the direction from which they blew. There 
R\ Aieeeg| Were the big party winds of the ‘“‘one half” 
ae! and the “other half” and the tertium quid ; 
hee were the daily to be expected squalls from the “Hill,” 
often nasty, treacherous squalls; there were the breezes in 
his cabinet, blowing hot and cold, and sometimes treach- 
erous too. He had rare skill in picking them up as they 
started, and gauging their strength and velocity. 

By the fourth summer of his Great Trial, 1864, he was 
fairly confident that he knew the mind of the North; but 
there was one crucial factor in his problem of which he was 
uncertain. That was the mind of the Army of the Potomac. 
He had given it a new commander, Grant—brought him 
from the West and placed him over officers whom the sea- 
soned troops of the East understood and trusted. Grant’s 
first undertaking had been a failure, with frightful loss. 
There was murmuring in the ranks. Would they hold? How 
was he to find out? 

True, all officialdom was at his elbow, pouring numbers, 
movements, names into his ears. True, officers, agents, poli- 
ticlans came day and night with the stories of their exploits, 
grievances, ambitions, opinions, but it was of authorities, 
Management, they talked, not of soldiers, the men in the 
ranks; and in his judgment they were the crux of the matter 
at that moment. And he had no view of their thinking that 
Satisiied him. What he wanted was to listen to the wind that 
Swayed the forest of men in arms, hear it in the talk at the 
camp fire, in the songs on the march, in the cries of the bat- 
tlefield, in the moans of the wounded and the dying. If he 
could only be one of them for a week he would know, but that 
was impossible; and one who had ears to hear the truth and 
the tongue to speak it did not often come his way. That he 
would know him, if and when he should come, was certain, 
for in the three years of war through which he had passed, his 
Sense of a man’s fitness for a purpose, always strong, had 
been quickened and deepened until it came to be almost as 
unerring as it was unconscious. 











Henry Wing Gets an Order 


r WAS this sense that told him in May of 1864, when he was 
feeling most keenly the need of a personal news gatherer 
in the army, that he had found his man. An unusual exploit, 
Carried out with courage, quick wit and—rare thing in those 
days—discretion, had brought to Washington and to the 


By Ipa M.’TaRBELL 
Illustrated by Pruett Carter 


President a young newspaper correspondent, Henry Wing 
by name. Here was the one for whom he was looking; he had 
no doubt about it; and when the youth was about to return 
to his post at Grant’s headquarters and came to say good-by 
to Mr. Lincoln and thank him for the kindness he had shown 
him, the President said: 

““You are to see me whenever you come to Washington, 
Henry. It is an order. You are to tell me all you hear and 
see.”’ 

Impressed as Henry Wing was by the President’s words, 
he had no real conception of what was behind them. How 
could he know that Mr. Lincoln had a news service of his 
own, into which were admitted a hundred matters about men 
and things which no newspaper would consider, no official 
would regard as of moment? Certain it is, too, that neither 
Mr. Lincoln nor he could have dreamed that the ‘‘order’”’ 
that he had just received was to be the starting point of a 
comradeship which was to last as long as the President lived 
and to continue as Henry Wing’s most precious recollection 
up to his death in 1925. 

If Mr. Lincoln had known anything of the past of the 
youth whom he had drafted into his service it would only 
have strengthened his conviction that he could get some- 
thing—possibly much—from him. But at the moment he 
did not even know that Henry Wing had been a soldier— 
newspaper correspondents had been so rarely in the ranks. 
The boy, in fact, was a type of the sturdy youth of the period 
very dear to Abraham Lincoln—self-directing, self-educating 
youth, which, regardless of its years, flocked by the thou- 
sands to the Northern army when the call came for volun- 
teers. Connecticut was Henry Wing’s state, his father a 
minister, the Reverend Ebenezer Wing—‘“‘a good man,”’ his 
son described him in later years, ‘‘and harsh like his name.” 
There was never sympathy and understanding between 
Ebenezer Wing and his son. “He thought I was not a good 
boy,” I have heard the son say. “He never liked me; my 
mother liked me better. Mother was beautiful and gentle and 
wise. She could do anything with him. He loved her, loved 
her so hard it hurt him. I think he could not bear to have 
her care so much for me as she did. When I was little I used 
to wish sometimes that he would get drunk and be jolly and 
sing like the fathers of some other boys I knew. Of course 

I never told him that. He got so he couldn’t stand mother 
and me being so happy; he thought it was wicked. When 
I was fifteen he turned me out to earn my living. He said 
nothing but work would ever make a man of me” 


Possibly the Reverend Ebenezer’s theory was wiser than 
it sounds. The boy took hold with a will—taught, studied, 
turn about, and finally returned to Connecticut to study 
law, paying his way by selling slate roofs which he put on 
mornings and nights. And thus the war found him. 

One disturbing factor in the relations of Ebenezer Wing 
and his son had been a lifelong quarrel over slavery. The 
man was an Abolitionist of the most bitter and intolerant 
type. Henry Wing was temperamentally incapable of bitter- 
ness and intolerance on any subject. Moreover, his mother 
had taught on Southern plantations, and he had listened 
from childhood to her stories of life there. What his father 
said was not true, he had concluded. The black man was 
better off than if he were free. 

The boy’s open rejection of his opinion was unbearable to 
Ebenezer Wing, a defiance of the divine command, “‘ Honor 
thy father.’’ That his wife shared the boy’s moderate view— 
had in fact inspired it—seemed not to affect him. She was a 
woman; her opinion did not count; moreover, she was the 
woman he loved. 


cA Slavery Problem 


|S pnt complacent conclusion about slavery received 
its first rude jolt only after he had gone on his own, 
become a teacher in a seminary in Vermont. On the campus 
in the institution a young negro boy was employed. Henry 
liked him and was kind to him. 

One day this boy came to him in private, evidently in 
great trouble. “Professor, I heard you say that it was foolish 
for a black man to run away.” 

“Yes,”’ Henry said. 

‘*And I heard you say that if you knew of a runaway slave 
you would help his master to catch him.” 

Henry hesitated. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said; ‘‘I would.” 

“Will you?”’ And then Henry knew that at last the boy’s 
master was after him. No, he would not. 

“Jake,” he whispered, “‘they shall not get you.” 

And although, as a matter of fact, Jake’s master was only 
four hours away, they did not get him, for it was Henry’s 
quick wit and savings that put him into Canada. 

But his action disturbed him. He was a lawbreaker, and 
to his consternation he knew he would do the same thing 
again. And yet in 1860 he refused to vote for Lincoln—per- 
haps because his father did. And then came Sumter—the 
call for troops. This had nothing to do with slavery; it was 
the Union which must be defended. He would pay his debts 
as quickly as he could, and enlist. In the meantime he made 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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etaeeg| NCE upon a time there was a Princess who 
¥! was so beautiful that she could not do any- 
ee @| thing for herself. If she wanted to get up 
in the morning, somebody had to dress 
her; and if she wanted to go to bed in the 
evening, somebody had to undress her. 
She could not go into a room until some- 

— body had opened the door for her, she 
ome not sit pes until somebody had arranged a chair for 
her, she could not admire a piece of embroidery until some- 
body had found a piece of embroidery for her to admire and 
shown her the place where she had left off admiring it the 
day before. She was very proud, she was very beautiful; 
and because she was so beautiful everybody said what a 
sweet nature she had. 

One day she was riding through the forest with her attend- 
ants, when she came upon a young man who was seated ona 
fallen tree, whittling at a lump of wood with his knife. She 
drew in her horse so that he might have the opportunity of 
rising and bowing to her, but he just looked up and nodded 
in a friendly way and went on whittling. She sat there, 
looking down at him, and frowning to herself, waiting for 
him to speak. But he was not thinking of her. 

““Well?” she said coldly, when she had waited as long as 
she was able. 

“It is well,” said he. 

**Do you know who I am?” 

“No,” said he. 

“IT am the Princess Elvira.” 

“Oh!” said he. And then, fearing that he was discourte- 
ous, he added, “‘I am called Simon.” 

“You did not hear me,” she said more coldly still. 
the Princess.” 

He looked up at her then, and his eyes went from her face 
to the faces of her companions, and back to hers again. 

“That explains,”’ he nodded, and went on with his work. 








“Tam 


THEY CAME AGAIN TO THE MAN CALLED SIMON. 





The Secret 


By A. A. MILNE 
I/ustrated by Henry Raleigh 


The attendants of the Princess hastened to tell Her Royal 
Highness that the man was some poor crazy fellow, yet 
harmless, and that if it were Her Royal Highness’ kindly 
wish that an end should be made to his sufferings, she had 
but to ride on, and there would be those left behind who 
would see to it. 

“You hear?” she said to Simon. 

“No,” said Simon, looking up in surprise. 
listening. What was it?” 

“‘They were asking me if they should kill you.” 

“What did you say?” 

“TI have not answered yet. I am wondering.” 

“Let me know when you have decided,” he said, and fell 
to whittling again. 

“Kill him!” said the Princess in sudden anger, and two of 
them got down from their horses and drew their swords. But 
the young man took no notice of them. 

“Wait!” called the Princess. She turned to the young 
man and asked petulantly, ‘‘Do you wish to be killed?” 

He smiled and said, ‘‘ Do you wish to kill me?” 

For a long time the Princess made no answer. Then all at 
once, as if against her will, she cried out ‘‘No!” and called 
harshly to her attendants, and in a sudden scurry of hoofs 
and jingle of harness they were gone. 

“What a strange young woman,” 


“T wasn’t 


said the man called 


Simon to himself, as he went on with his work. 





SIMON HELD HIS WORK AT ARM’S 


LENGTH AND PONDERED IT 


Now the Princess was eighteen years old, and it was con- 
sidered well by her father the King that she should marry. 
This and that prince was sent for, and came gladly to the 
Court because of the great beauty of the Princess and the 
great wealth of her father; and this and that one, seeing her, 
vowed that he lived only to please her, and that, when the 
light of her eyes was turned away, the world held no more 
joy for him; whereat she turned her eyes away from him, 
and the young man went back to his feasting, and thought 
of some new thing to say to her on the morrow. 

But the Princess took no pleasure in them, neither in their 
words nor in their faces. So a morning came when she could 
bear with them no longer, and she left them and rode again 
into the forest, taking but one servant to attend her; and in 
a little while, whether by accident or intent, they came «gain 
to the man called Simon. 

He was there, as before, carving his wood. 

“Well?” said the Princess, looking down at him scorn- 
fully. 

Simon looked up. 

“Oh, it’s you,” he said, and looked down again. 

“You remember me?” 

“There are not many who come into the forest.” 

“You remember my name?” 

Simon rubbed his head in a puzzled sort of way. 

“How should I? I have other things to think of. Viola, 
was it? Let it be Viola.” He went on with his carving. 
Then, fearing that he was discourteous, he added, “! am 
called Simon.” 

The attendant broke in roughly: ‘Fool, this is Her Royal 
Highness, the Princess Elvira.” 

“Elvira of course,’’ he nodded. 

““You remember,” said the Princess, ‘‘ what happened last 
time?” 

“T remember. I was carving a heron in flight. You inter- 
rupted me. I finished it later. It was a good heron.” 
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“J spared your life,” said the Princess with great dignity. 
“Alas, I did not know that it was yours.” 

“Am I not the Princess?” 

“Am | not Simon?” 

“What of that?” 

“There are many Princesses, but I know of no other 
Simon 

“That would not stay me, if I wished to have you killed.” 

Simo: looked up at her, wrinkling his brow. 

“You talk always of killing,” he said plaintively. ‘‘Does 
it interest you so much?” 

The i 'rincess Elvira opened her lovely mouth to say some- 
thing, but could think of nothing to say. There was silence 
or a littie. 

' Simon held his work at arm’s length and pondered it, his 
head on one side. It was the figure of a crouching leopard. 
He tured it this way and that. 

“A crouching leopard!” he murmured to himself. ‘Oh, 
my poor Simon! It is a tame cat at milk time. I hear it 
purr. No, no!” 

And he fell upon it urgently. 

“Oh, I hate you, I hate you!” cried the Princess in fury, 
and wrenched her horse’s head round, and spurred it to a 
wild gallop, her silver whip rising and falling until she was 
out of the forest. So, without drawing rein, she fled to the 
safety of the Castle and the comfort of her princes and court- 
jers, to whom she said, ‘‘Am I not beautiful?” and they to 
her, “‘ More lovely than words can tell’’; which brought her 
ease again. 

And the days went on, and still she would not pledge her- 
selfto marry. One day she said to her father: 

“Are there no other princes? For I am weary of these.’’ 

“There is the great Prince Simon,’’’said the King. 

“Send for him.”’ 

“Tf he will come,” said the King. 

“He will come,”’ said the Princess, looking at herself in a 
mirror. 


O THE King sent messengers to him. Then the Princess 
told herself that she would ride into the forest for the last 

time, and would come back and marry the great and power- 
ful Prince Simon and live with him ever afterward. So she 
rode into the forest. ; 

He looked up as he heard her come to him, and nodded. 

“Have you come to kill me?” he smiled. 

“No,” she said meekly. Then after a little silence, ‘‘May 
I look?” 

He stood up and gave her the figure he was 
carving. 

“She is very beautiful,” said the Princess. 

“She is beautiful,” said Simon. 

“T seem to know her face.”’ 

“You have never seen her.” 

“Is it someone you love?” she asked, a little 
scornfully. 

“T would not love her,” he said with a laugh. 
“She has a temper. She is cruel.” 

The Princess looked at the figure again. 

“You have shown it,” she said. 

“Yes.” 

“What is her name?” 

“Her name,” he said thoughtfully. “‘ Her name? 
It’son the tip of my tongue. Yes, I haveit. Elvira.” 

“IT?” she cried in amazement. 
me he smiled. ‘‘ Did you not recognize 
it?” 

Indignation flamed in her face. 

“Tiow dare you!” 

“What have I dared?” 

“You dare to talk of being in love with me?”’ 

He shook his head. 

“T (alked of not being in love 
with you,” he said pleasantly. 

“That is worse!” 

“W ould you have 
me in love with 
you? Towhat end? 
You would not 
marry me.” 

“I marry you!” 
She laughed. 


“W ELL! Why 
should you 
want me to be un- 
happ: ?” Helooked 
at he: wonderingly. 
‘You are a strange 
girl,” he went on. 
Firs: you want to 
kill me, and then 
you want me to 
break my heart for 
you. You never 
seem contented un- 
less Somebody else is 
suffering. What an 
odd creature!” 
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“It is not true,” she cried indignantly. 
“‘What is not true?” 

“That I am what you say Iam.” Then, almost in tears, 
like a little child she said, ‘‘I—I don’t mean any harm.” 

For a while neither of them spoke. Then he held out his 
hand, and said gently, ‘‘May I have it back?” 

She unclenched her hand, and he took from her the little 
figure of Elvira. 

“Tt is not right,” he said, shaking his head over it. “I saw 
what was not there. When you come again I will show you.” 
And he continued to look intently at the face he had carved. 
“IT shall not come again,”’ she said coldly. 

“Then good-by,” he said, without looking up. 


HE seemed about to speak, but no words came. She 
turned her horse and rode slowly out of the forest. The 
great Prince Simon was waiting for her. 

He was not waiting. Messengers had come to say that he 
was on a journey in distant lands. They brought with them 
a hundred tales of the market place, but this only was cer- 
tain: He was not coming. 

The Princess Elvira dismissed her attendants and sat 
alone. There were thoughts and hopes and wonders in her 
heart which she could show to no others, and feared even to 
show to herself. This man Simon whom she so nearly loved— 
was this love?—this man Simon whom. she had hated, who 
despised her, this man whom she loved—oh! how she loved 
him, but could never marry him—this man Simon who 
might be brought to love her—could he? Oh, if he could, 
now that she might indeed marry him—this man Simon 
was —— Who was he? 

What had he said? “I know of no other Simon.” It was 
true. There was only one Simon. The great and powerful 
Prince Simon. Who but a prince could be so sure of himself? 
Who but a prince would treat her as an equal? And where 
was Prince Simon? It was rumored this and rumored that, 
but who could say with certainty? Surely only she! He was 
in the forest waiting for her! 

Then, if he were in the forest, he had come there for her 
sake! He had wanted her love. But he would have her love 
him for himself, before she had guessed his secret. It would 
still be a secret until he chose to declare it. He was Simon, 
she Elvira, and they loved each other. How wise, how beau- 
tiful of him to have it so! Even from the beginning he would 
not call her “‘Princess.’’ She was to be just Elvira, he just 
Simon. Now she would go to Simon. 


THE SECRET WAS STILL A SECRET, BUT IT WAS A GOLDEN SECRET 







































In the morning she went. “‘I have come,” she said. 

He held up to her the little figure of Elvira. ‘‘I think it is 
better now,” he told her. 

She looked at it. ‘There is no cruelty here, no scorn,” she 
said wonderingly. 

He nodded. “It is better so,” he answered. ‘‘It is more 
like her.” 

“Ts it, Simon?” she asked wistfully. 

“That is how I think of her now.” 

‘Always think of her like that, Simon, even if it be not 
true.” 

“If I have put it there, it is true.” 

“Then it shall be true!” she cried passionately. ‘‘I will 
make it true!” 

“And I shall not suffer—much,” he said, with a little 
twisted smile. 

“Need you suffer at all?’”’ she whispered, and smiled 
adorably on him. 


“Yesterday,” he stammered, ‘‘ yesterday you said ——” 
“The Princess has said nothing but silly things since she 
was born. But Elvira zi 





“Elvira,”’ he prompted. 

“‘Elvira,”’ she went on with a sudden blush, “‘cannot say 
anything until she is asked.” 

“You mean i 

“T think that is what I mean, Simon,” she nodded. 

He held out his arms to her, and she slipped into them. 





UT the secret remained a secret. Many times in the days 
that followed Elvira would look at Simon, and smile to 
herself, and say to herself, “Why does he not tell me?”’— 
and say to herself, “‘He wants to try me further; he wants 
to be sure that he can trust my love.’”’ When they talked 
they talked of Simon’s work, and how much he could earn 
by it, and how she could help him by going into the towns 
and selling it for him. 

“Wait,” said Simon. “Ina few days we will go from here. 
The people here are foolish. They do not love good work. 
One here, one there; that is all. We will wander from this 
place to that; always we shall find one or two who will 
understand. That will be enough for us, enough for our 
simple wants.” 

And Elvira smiled to herself. She saw what was coming. 
They would wander here, they would wander there, until at 
last they came to his own country. Then, having proved her, 
he would reveal himself to her, and they would take their 
places again as Prince and Princess. 
Happy days those would be.- Mean- 
while these were happy days too. It was 
fun being married to Simon. The bar- 
gaining was fun; the little hardships 
were fun; managing was fun; watch- 
ing him work was fun. She loved him. 

The Secret was fun too. 

‘What did you mean, Simon,” she asked him 
mischievously one day, ‘‘when you said that there 
was only one Simon?” 

‘There is only one Simon,”’ he smiled back. 

** And who is he?”’ she went on innocently. 

He tapped his chest. 

“I, Simon the Carver. There is none who 
carves as I. Kings come and go, and lie forgot- 
ten, but the artist endures forever. A thousand 
years from now men will say ‘Simon carved that,’ 
and none will ask ‘Which Simon?’ There is no 
other Simon.” 

“Little bits of wood,” she scoffed. 


““N\ TOT always wood,” he said seriously. “Bone 
and ivory one day, perhaps. Why not? 
Perhaps even marble, bronze—who knows?” 

“And will you always—just carve?”’ She had 
to turn away then to hide the sudden smile. 

‘“What else is there to do?” he asked, grave- 
faced like a child. 

“Oh, I love you Simon,” she cried impetuously, 
and took his head in her hands, and kissed it. 
‘‘Whatever you do, whenever you do it, I shall 
be content.” He said 
nothing, but went on 
with his work. 

So they wandered 
from place to place, 
living their gypsy life 
on the outskirts of 
this town and that; 
he following his 
fancies, she planning, 
managing, buying, selling, 
cooking, tending; she always 
watching over him. 

It was fun. Was it fun? 
There were hard days, weary 
days, bad days: days when 
shelongedtocry out, ‘Simon, 
Simon, have I not proved my 


(Continued on Page 165) 


II 
ea |OUR bells of the evening watch were struck. 


Ne As the last stroke died away there came the 
“ersj| cry Of the British, and presumably Chris- 
Zaes| tian, quartermaster on duty in the bow of 
B] the ship: “ All’s well, the lights are burning 
bright, sir.” And then the singing, chant- 
yg) like call of the Mohammedan sailor on 

: tes} watch with him: ‘‘Um dekta hi-e.”’ 

“What does ‘Um dekta hi-e’ mean?” I asked of a fellow 
passenger standing by me at the ship’s rail, trying to find 
the Southern Cross on the night horizon of the Indian 
Ocean. 

“It means,” he replied, ‘‘exactly what the Englishman’s 
‘All’s well’ means. Literally in the language of the Mo- 
hammedan lascar sailor it means, ‘I am keeping an honest 
watch ahead.’ Incidentally it might mean for you the 
symbol of a vital fact which the Christian missionaries in 
Asia are beginning to realize and which they must under- 
stand if they are to make any real progress in the future. I 
mean they must recognize that the religious leaders of the 
East are trying to say the same thing that Christianity is 
trying to say, but in a different language—in various different 
languages.” 

I had told my fellow traveler earlier in the voyage that I 
was going out East to write a series of articles concerning 
the present work of the missionaries in the various countries 
of Asia. 

He warned me not to measure such work merely by figures 
and statistical reports. ‘‘They only show,” he added, ‘“‘how 
many thousands or millions of formally baptized converts 
there are. They do not show the millions who are becoming 
Christianized within the ranks of their own religions. And 
they certainly do not indicate the growing realization of our 
own missionaries that they have something to learn in the 
East as well as something to teach. Most of those in the 
field now appreciate the fact that there is something in 
common among all the great religions. We know that 
Hindus and Mohammedans accept Jesus Christ as a great 
leader and teacher, as a true prophet of God and as a factor 
for good in their own lives.” 








Symbolism From the Bow Watch 


ENCE the symbolism of the calls from the bow watch. 
The Christian and the Mohammedan were sailing over 
the same ocean toward the same port. They were doing the 
same work for safeguarding the ship. They watched the 
same stars, got relief from the monotony of their common 
tasks by gazing at the same porpoises racing ahead of the 
cutwater and giving the ship its path of phosphorescent fire. 
Only, at the end of each hour one said “All’s well” and the 
other “‘Um dekta hi-e.” To the ship’s captain up there on 
the bridge, they meant the same thing. 
This ship on which I was making a seventeen-day voyage 
afforded me various other preliminary object lessons con- 
cerning missionary problems before she reached Ceylon, 
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which was my first objective after leaving Egypt. For one 
thing there was the hourly demonstration of the fact that 
followers of the non-Christian religions take at least the out- 
ward forms of their faiths more seriously than the Christians 
do and have none of the Christian’s diffidence or self- 
consciousness about religion. They take prayer and devotion 
as a matter of course. 

The crew of the ship, about one hundred and forty men, 
were all Mohammedans who had shipped at Calcutta for the 
voyage to England and return. The serang or lascar 
boatswain who acted as the intermediary between these 
Indians and the Christian officers read the Koran to the 
sailors every morning for an hour. Not once a day, but on 
Sunday forenoons only, the captain read the Church of 
England service in the saloon to a small handful of the 
Christian passengers. The stateroom and dining-room 
stewards were also Indians but all Catholic Christians, hav- 
ing come from Goa on the west coast of India, which has 
been Christian ever since the Portuguese invaded and con- 
verted it in the latter part of the fifteenth century. As 
there happened to be no Catholic priest among the passen- 
gers, the stewards and waiters made the entire voyage of 
something over three weeks from London to 
Calcutta without any religious service—an 
unthinkable thing for the Mohammedans. 

Sitting by the forward rail of the promenade 
deck with a copy of the Koran for reference, I 
could find in that book minute directions for 
the faithful as to the manner of their praying 
and their bathing before prayer. And then, at 
any time in the course of the day, I could look 
down upon the cargo deck below and see in- 
dividual sailors carrying out these instructions 
which had been given by the 
Prophet thirteen hundred years 
ago. Squatting on deck with their 
water jars, they bathed their arms, 
faces, heads and finally their bare 
legs in the order set forth in their 
sacred book. Then with 
that compasslike instinct 
of the Mohammedan which 
tells him in what direction 
Mecca lies, no matter in 
what latitude and longitude 
he may be, the sailor turned 
toward his holy city and 
praised his one God and 
Mohammed his prophet. 
Every man of the crew did 
that at least fivetimes aday. 

























In the course of the long voyage from India and back, the 
serang has time to go all through the Koran in his daily 
readings in the foc’sle, so the sailors hear many references in 
their own sacred book to the founder of the Christian reli- 
gion. This one, for example: ‘‘Those to whom God hath 
spoken He hath raised to the loftiest grade; and to Jesus the 
son of Mary He gave manifest signs and strengthened him 
with the Holy Spirit.” 

No doubt the complete lack among the Christian passen- 
gers and stewards of any sign of devotion to their Leader 
who had received ‘‘manifest signs” and the ‘Holy Spirit” 
is a cause of wonderment to these crude, uneducated Mo- 
hammedan sailors who spend their lives going back and 
forth between India and England. The fact indicates one 
of the real difficulties which the Christian has in his work of 
converting the follower of another religion, the observance 
of which is so much more obvious and persistent. 


Praying Sailors 


NE night I went forward to the prow of the ship to hear 
“Um dekta hi-e”’ close to. The Mohammedan sailor on 
watch was singing to himself, entirely oblivious of his Eng- 
lish shipmate’s presence. ‘‘He keeps that up all the time,” 
the white man explained to me. “It grates on your nerves 
after four hours of it, but you can’t do anything about it. 
A white man mustn’t ever hit an Indian. It’s one of the 
strictest rules we have on a British ship. It’s 
his damn religion that makes him so cheerful. 
He’s always humming or mumbling or pray- 
ing. When we get out of the Red Sea coming 
East and you have to turn back to look toward 
Mecca these beggars on watch will turn away 
from the course of the ship to pray before mid- 
night and then sing out to the bridge that 
they’ve been keeping a good watch. All In- 
dians are liars and they get worse when they 
become Christian. Then they think they are 
as good as white people and you can’t do any- 
thing with them.” 

Incidentally, it occurred to me that the 
average Christian passenger traveling down 
the Red Sea would not quit his deck tennis 
or quoits for an instant to take a look at 
Mount Sinai, let alone Mecca. ; 

In that summing up of his persona! phi- 
losophy as to comparative religions and 
the race question, the British quarter- 
master expressed an opinion that no doubt 
would have been approved by a large ma- 
be jority of the passengers. Most of them 

were Englishmen in minor government jobs and com- 
mercial clerks returning to India after home leave. 
Taken as a lot they were small fry, but for that very 


(Continued on Page 177) 
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KNOW a lot of painters. Some are tall, Most other pictures come in colors bright, Each winter (if it were not for the cost) Today I thought to catch him unaware, 
Some short; some bald, some have a bushy And half the time you don’t know what Off to some balmy, palmy isle I'd flee; And raised the window softly as could 
mane. they mean; And then, one morning, thanks to be; 
But the painter that I like the best of all But Mister Frost, with nothing but plain Mister Frost, Only a sleepy Sparrow, sitting there, 
Is Mister Frost, who paints my window- white, The balmy, palmy island comes to Chirped: *‘Merry Christmas! Any 
pane. Paints me a balmy, palmy tropic scene. me! crumbs for me?” 
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‘““JAHALA CHANDLER! 














YES, IT WOULD BE THAT. 





HOW COULD ANYONE CALL YOU 





BY ANOTHER NAME?” 




















Chandler; she was a pretty 
girl; she was graceful, zs- 
N thetic, of the artist type. As a 

s@ child she loved to dance through 
the meadows and woods, keeping time to 
the swaying of boughs and the nodding of 
flowers. One day her father found Jahala, 
a wee child, dancing in innocent abandon in 
a secluded glen; he was distressed. He took 
her home and made her swear that she would 
always be modest. Ripley Chandler wanted 
very much to have his daughter grow into a 
model of refined womanhood. The oath the child had taken, 
however, was not understood by her; she could not know any- 
thing but the horrors of profaning a vow taken with hand 
upon the Bible. She could not escape her talent, her esthetic 
urge. Her grace and rhythm were as natural as her speech. 
Her heart was yearning for artistic expression. 

So expressive, so talented was the child that as she grew 
into young womanhood her desire was to take part in dra- 
matic ventures in school. Once, when she did, Ripley was 
disgusted. He told her so. 

Jahala rebelled—not at moral issues, for in these she knew 
that Ripley was right; she rebelled against suppression of 
talent. Talent, she felt could and should be developed in 
refinement, in purity of thought and life. She saved her 
money and went to New York. 

There her talent is recognized almost immediately. Jahala 
is to have her chance. VII 


AHALA awoke to a feeling at once of exaltation and 
dread; she felt that her battle was won but her soul lost. 
Neither was the case. What had occurred, and nothing more, 
was this: She had danced to the enthusiastic satisfaction of 


Z Sc was a pretty babe— Jahala 








Dance Magic 


The Story of Jahala 


By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


I/ustrated by H. R. Ballinger 


a couple of artists, a musician and a poet. That was the 
sum total. She had given a little company of men, whose 
lives were made up of enthusiasms, something to talk 
about, but she was not one pace nearer the stage or to the 
realization of her desire. Just so she was no closer to dam- 
nation. 

Teddy came in to sit on her bed and to talk over the 
party, just as two debutantes might do or two girls in some 
exclusive finishing school, or as two girls in Ripley Bridge 
who had been to the Masonic dance in Jasonville. 

““My dear,’”’ Teddy began, “‘ you knocked ’em for a row of 
exclamation points. You were, as we actors say, a wow.” 

Jahala’s mind was not that of the artist for the moment, 
but that of an abysmally inexperienced girl, groping. ‘But 
they were all so old—all of them but that Mr. Dandini.”’ 

“Old? What d’ye mean—old?” 

““It—it seems wrong for young girls to keep company with 
middle-aged men.” 

Teddy kicked up her heels. “‘ You did come from some 
place, didn’t you? What. good’s a boy? He doesn’t know 





anything to talk about. And besides, men | 
like these are safe, and a girl’s got to look | 
out for herself.” 
““Safe! Those men!” | 
“Yes, they got sense—and they have to | 
look out for themselves.” 
“Themselves?” | 
“Sure; and the girls get the by-product. 
No girl can afford to get herself into a 
jam.” 
Jahala was bewildered; this conversation 
was based upon a philosophy and a point of 
view which were beyond her comprehension. 
“Tf a girl gets in a jam,” Teddy went on, “she gets herself | 
labeled unsafe; and then the stuff’s all off. Nobody wants | 
to play. Ofcourse you’ve got to keep your eye peeled, but 


_you can trust fellows like Phil Plank and Martin Walker.” 


*Trust!’’ 


i Recmenghd was exasperated. “A girl’s got to have a good 
time, hasn’t she? Well, these fellows give it to you. They 
like us around if we’re good fellows, and they’re married. 

“Married! They were married men!” 

“Almost everybody interesting is,’ Teddy said non 
chalantly. 

“T’ll never go there again. Never.” 

“Sure. Stay away, honey. Run around with some 
youthful lounge lizard that’ll be borrowing your salary and 
don’t know what makes the wheels go round.” 

“Is Mr. Dandini married?” 

“Never heard him mention it.” 

“He said dreadful things.’ 

“What dreadful things?” 

“About there being no such thing as moral right a? 
wrong.” 
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Teddy sniffed. “They talk. That’s why I like ’em. They 
got something to say, but most of it is talk. You can’t tell 
what they believe from what they say. I’ve watched ’em a 
lot, and my guess is they’re just exercising their brains.” 

“He must be an atheist. What he said frightened me.” 

“Um. If you’re going to let talk frighten you, better get 
away from this man’s town or you'll be worn to a frazzle. 
Time to be up and doing if we’re going to catch the little old 
job.” 

“You were going to pose for Mr. Walker this morning.” 

“Yeah. We'll stop there and get it off our minds, and 
then be on our way. Shake a foot.” 

“But that Mr. Graves who writes music ——”’ 

EDDY snorted. ‘‘If you pin any hopes on him, forget 
it. Not that he wouldn’t put you over if he could. Any 
of em would, and love todoit. But they haven’t any drag.” 

Jahala’s heart sank. She had believed the quest ended 
and that all she must do now was to accept an engagement. 
She was to learn that careers in the theater are not made 
overnight, that the path is long and tortuous, if not lonely. 

“T’ye seen ’em land because they caught a daddy with a 
bank roll,’’ said Teddy wisely, ‘‘but they don’t stay. You 
got to have the goods.” 

“T have them,” said Jahala with an upsurge of egoism. 

“You have the makin’s,”’ said Teddy. ‘‘ You’ll get where 
I never can if you stick and have luck. But you got to learn. 
You've got to learn to dance first.”’ 

“T can dance,”’ said Jahala. 

“Not enough to get high hat about. Oh, I’m not out with 
the hammer, dear. I’m just telling you. You’ve gotit. It’s 
born in you as it was never born in me. I’m a chorus girl, 
and that’s all; and it’s all I’ll ever be. Because a man can 
play a few tunes by ear, does that make him a musician? 
I’llsay not. He has to study and know what it’s all about— 
and so have you.” 
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Jahala considered, for she recognized the common sense 
of this. She knew nothing of dancing, of the technic of the 
art; all she possessed was the aching desire and an untaught 
aptitude. Before she could compete with those who danced 
in the sun, she must know all they knew, must drudge as 
thev had drudged. Her heart sank, but she was not dis- 
couraged. She got out of bed. “‘Would—would you go to 
his studio alone and pose for him—that way?”’ 

“In a bathing suit? Why not? Five dollars is five dollars, 
sweet child, in a bathing suit or out of it.” 

“‘But—alone with a man, and like that!” 

“You get more curses than kisses,” Teddy said. ‘“‘When 
they start to work you’re nothing but a model, and you’re to 
blame for everything that goes wrong. Getting you on paper 
is all they think of.” 

Jahala dressed rapidly. One instant she was of one mind, 
the next of another. She would go to the studio with Teddy; 
she would not go to the studio. But she went. Curiosity 
drove her, would always drive her. 

Walker opened the door to them, and his mood was busi- 
nesslike. He nodded to Jahala, addressed her as Pavlova, 
and then turned to Teddy. ‘‘Snap into it,’ he said. 

Jahala sat apprehensively until Teddy appeared in the 
costume in which she was to be painted, and stepped upon 
the model stand. Walker was preoccupied, scowling; he 
was irritable and impatient. 

“You're not a Diving Venus. You’re human. Bend a 
little. Shoulders out. Throw that hip forward. No!” It 
was apparent to Jahala he was not thinking of Teddy as a 
human being but as something to paint. “‘If some of you 
girls could only think with legs! Here.’’ He rushed foravard, 
pulled her hip toward him, thrust her knee in. ‘There! 
Hold that!’’ It was an impersonal figure his hands touched; 
his thoughts were of line and plane and color. 

Jahala was sensing something of this, was perceiving that 
there might be times when a woman was not a woman; that 








there were occasions when nudity was not nudity as Ripley 
Bridge understood it. It was something to think over. 

Walker sat before his easel, drawing, muttering, break- 
ing piece after piece of charcoal and hurling them to the 
floor. “‘Don’t lop! Hold it.’”” When he spoke to Teddy it 
was to snap at her. 

After what seemed like an hour to Jahala, Teddy spoke. 
“Say, Martin, is it your idea I’m a permanent improve- 
ment?” 


E SCOWLED at her and blinked. Then, for the first 

time he seemed to remember that she was a thing of flesh 
and muscle, and subject to fatigue. ‘‘ Rest,” he said, and 
getting up, he began to smoke. 

“Anybody,” said Teddy, “‘who thinks modeling isn’t 
work!’ She flexed her muscles and stretched and threw 
herself into a chair. 

Walker paid no attention to her, but pottered with his 
paints and his drawing. “All right,’’ he said; ‘‘one more 
stretch of it and we’re through for today.”’ 

It was after noon when the pose was ended. ‘‘ There,” he 
said, ‘‘I can finish that up. Don’t feel like going out to 
lunch. Eggs and stuff in the ice box; why don’t you throw 
something together?”’ 

“Hop to it, Jahala,” said Teddy. ‘“‘You’re the little old 
last year’s housewife.”’ ° 

In the midst of the cooking the telephone rang, and Jahala 
heard Walker say: “‘ Not going out to lunch. Getting a bite 
here. Why don’t you run up? Fine!’’ Over his shoulder 
he called: ‘‘Make it enough for four, Pavlova. Dandini’s 
dropping in.” 

The young man appeared presently, and Teddy assailed 


him. “Quentin,” she called, ‘‘you’re out. You’ve got to 
talk to me or be lonesome.”’ 
“<é Why?” 


(Continued on Page 166) 

































































“IT’s YOU THE CROWDS COME TO SEE, AND I’M 
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RI MELCHERS, like Duveneck and 
Twachtman, is of German descent, al- 
though America, finding her sons every- 

4) where and quickly making them her own, 
‘2 rightly claims him as one of her most 

ished. In his blood also are Dutch and 
Gallic strains, the Dutch probably predominating; 
for although he studied painting in Diisseldorf and 
Paris, it was in Holland that he set up his first studio, at 
Egmond-aan-Zee, on the shores of the North Sea, with the 
motto over the door “‘ Wahr en Klar” —the best motto that 
any artist can have: “Truth and Clarity.” 

He was born into an artistic environment, even though he 
was, born at Detroit—on August 11, 1860—for his father 
was a sculptor, a pupil of the dashing Carpeaux, so full of the 
joy of life, who is probably best known to Americans by his 
symbolic groups outside the Opéra in Paris. Not modeling, 
however, but painting was the boy’s ambition, and he had 
nothing but encouragement in the home. 

Artistic fathers often prefer that their sons should follow 
callings other than their own, and a vast amount of tims: 
and will power has been wasted in the fruitless effort to de- 
flect them; but Melchers pére was more sensible, and by 
the time that his son was seventeen he was shipped off to 
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Gari Melchers 


By E.V. Lucas: 


Europe to begin his education, with the proviso that he 
should not yet go to Paris. Whether it was from fear of the 
Carpeaux spirit prevailing in that festive city, or a dislike of 
the new French studio gods, I cannot say, but such was the 
paternal command. The result was that Gari went to Diis- 
seldorf, where for three years he studied conventional Ger- 
man methods. 

Whatever leanings toward a greater freedom and flexi- 
bility in paint he may have had, were discouraged; but the 
emphasis laid by his German masters on firm and accurate 
drawing was all to the good. . 

At the end of three years, at the age of twenty, disregard- 
ing his father’s ban, or possibly having obtained a relaxation 
of it, Gari Melchers left Diisseldorf for the more exhilarating 
air of the Latin Quarter of Paris, when he entered Julian’s 
Academy and quickly came to hisown. For he was a natural 
disciple of the Impressionists, and it was not a little—had 


they known it—te give strength and confidence and 
vision to a young man from Detroit that Monet and 
Sisley had been toiling, first to see and understand 
the light of day as it irradiated Nature, and then to 
translate it into pigment and fix it on canvas. The 
plodding mechanism of Diisseldorf was quickly for- 
gotten in the pursuit of the myriad and rapturous 
caprices of the sun. 

But Monet and Sisley were not the only influences. Gari 
Melchers came to know personally Bastien-Lepage, who, 
upon what might be called a Millet foundation, was build- 
ing poetical creations of his own, of which the Joan of Arc, 
painted in 1880, now in the Metropolitan, is one of the most 
famous. There was something in Bastien-Lepage’s work— 
perhaps it was this superimposition of pathos and poetry 
upon the solidity of the soil—that appealed deeply to Amer- 
ican artists; Abbey’s excitement when he first saw the Joan 
of Arc was intense; and one may see in many of Melchers’ 
pictures traces of his admiration for the Frenchman’s genius. 
Another Paris artistic friend who influenced him was Puvis 
de Chavannes, the mural painter, whose large, cool sur- 
faces and lucid tones might well be taken to represent the 
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THIS WAS TINKER, RIDING AT THE HEAD OF 


meees| AURENCE OGLE, dramatist, expon- 

ent of cultural aristocracy, gets away 
from the plaudits of Broadway by a 
Mediterranean-bound ship. The voy- 

age adds to his store of experiences; 

it also offers a few characters for 
minute and interesting study. Chief 
among the characters is one Earl 
Tinker, a self-made Middle Westerner, a boisterous, 
talkative, wholesome—wholesome to almost everyone but 
Ogle and Tinker’s own wife and daughter—man of affairs 

and accomplishments. Ogle detests Tinker and tries to avoid 
him, but Tinker is ever present. Next, of the passenger list — 
she would be chief were it not for Tinker—is Madame 
Momoro, a charming but mysterious widow. After Madame 
Momoro are Mrs. Tinker and her daughter, Olivia. When 
they debark at Algiers, Ogle dismisses the whole Tinker family 
with disgust. But he finds Madame Momoro again—and 
then the Tinkers reénter the picture. Madame Momoro likes 
Tinker. Ogle is in a terrible state of mind. He is fond of 
the charming widow—impressively fond of her. He resents 
her admiration for Tinker. But the Tinkers—the whole 
family, particularly Tinker, the effervescent grown-up boy, 
the crude money aristocrat—are always bobbing up. 


XXI 


“THe distant cloud of dust containing Tinker’s caravan, 
Tinker himself, his Austrian or Polish friends, Jean 
Edouard Le Seyeux, and others, crossed the dry bed of the 
Desert river, where stands the white-domed tomb of the 















The Plutocrat 


By BooTH ‘TARKINGTON 


Illustrated by “foseph Simont 


Marabout, and, making its way into Biskra, disappeared 
among the mud walls and palm trees of an Arab outskirt. 
But although temporarily invisible from the tower, its 
progress could still be followed by the increasing uproar 
traveling with it. A confusion of shrill voices, catlike oboe 
pipings and the thumping of tom-toms were commingled 
upon the air; and down the street before the hotel ran the 
wicked-eyed sellers of knives, the trinket venders, beggars, 
peddlers and flying groups of brown children in tatters, hurry- 
ing passionately toward the commotion; blind men were 
dragged by at arun. 

Then, at a corner below the hotel, the caravan turned into 
view, and, with little half-naked brown boys and black boys 
turning somersaults in the dust before it, swung barbarically 
up the broad, white road. In nucleus it consisted of four 
camels of majestic breed, loftier than other camels and im- 
perially conscious that they were. They were attended by 
smaller camels, upon which sat white-robed servants, and by 
brown men on Arabian coursers, by hairy old men on hairier 





HIS CARAVAN HIGH UPON A GIGANTIC WHITE CAMEL 


donkeys, by musicians, clamorous peddlers and beggars, 

by goats, dogs, poultry and the general vociferous rabble. 
Capering fantastically before the procession and 
beating a tom-tom, a magnificently robust gray-bearded 
negro conjuror roared lunatic jocosities and caught 
tossed coins between his teeth; he wore a headdress 
three feet high of yellow skin flashing with little mir- 
rors; his skirt of jackals’ skins leaped to his dancing, 

and as he danced he continually made convulsive 
obeisance to the potentate from afar, whom his prancing 
heralded and hoped to placate. This was Tinker, witha 
scarlet burnoose over his shoulders and his trousers rucked 
up to his knees, riding at the head of his caravan high upon 
a gigantic white camel. He had been to Sidi Okba, where he 
had apparently bought everything that was for sale; silver 
spangled shawls and scarfs hung from the camels; great brass 
platters were borne upon them like shields; attendants car- 
ried bundles of red leather, laces and outrageous weapons. 


P AND DOWN thestreet groups of tourists were standing 

to stare; British, wearing pith helmets, monocles and put- 
ties; French in white flannels and straw hats; open-mouthed 
Americans; mounted French officers in scarlet and blue, 
drew rein; and from the doorway of the hotel came the land- 
lord, the concierge, porters, waiters, immaculate Arab guides 
in white and brown, all deferential and hoping to be useful. 
“Isn’t it perfectly awful!’ Mrs. Tinker said to her 
friend—and yet, though she meant what she said, there was 


(Continued on Page 138) 
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Santa Claus was invited to 
spend the whole day in Kewpieville 
with his Package Elf—the one that 
always does up the Christmas 
parcels. The Elf wasn’t very much 
used to good society (being only a 
simple Package Elf), so he giggled 
a good deal at being entertained. 
A real sofa was provided; and 
Santa said he'd never had so much 
attention and certainly did enjoy it, 
particularly the family album. 
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ewpieville 


By ROsE O’NEILL 


Of course the Baby Tourist spent 
Christmas at Kewpieville. Natur- 
ally, she couldn’t imagine a nicer 
place in which to pass that particu- 
lar holiday. 

As for Santa Claus, he became 
perfectly uproarious when he paid 
a business call at the Kewpieville 
Hotel. The picture at the left will 
tell you why. He found the biggest 
hotel cradle full to overflowing, with 
a stocking bountifully filled and 
thoughtfully labeled ‘For Santa.” 


Every Kewpieville home was well tidied up for 
Christmas. Kewpieville doesn’t have vacuum 
cleaners, to be sure, but Tinker Bell never floated 
up and down a wall any better than a really well- 
bred Kewpie, so vacuum cleaners aren't missed. 


It is always warm in Kewpieville—even at Christmastime. 
You will understand how fortunate this was for Scootles when you 
regard the Kewpie with a scrubbing brush. Scootles endured the 
ordeal bravely. Having one frog to stand by with the soap and 
another to look after your shoes and stockings helped a lot. In- 
telligent frogs usually do help, you know. 
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Sour Plumpest (ohristmas Dollar 


ROFESSOR FISHER of Yale doesn’t think much of our 1926 

dollar. The great economist is sure it doesn’t buy enough. It is 

a skinny and weazened affair beside the 1913 dollar. It buys 
only sixty-eight cents’ worth, whereas the lovely old dollar of pre-war 
times bought you a full one hundred cents’ worth—strange, no one 
thought so at the time—and sometimes, if you squeezed it shrewdly 
and rubbed it the right way, a wee bit more. 

But Professor Fisher of Yale has overlooked one 1926 dollar that 
the passage of thirteen years has not marred or blemished. Indeed, 
we are going to prove to you that there is more fat on its ribs and more 
sinew in its buying power than any 1913 dollar that all of the econ- 
omists of Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Chicago, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Kansas, Utah and California universities have written or sung of. To 
be specific, we refer to the L. H. J. Christmas Gift Subscription Dollar. 

It will buy for you twelve issues of the 1927 LapiEs’ HoME Jour- 
NAL that couldn’t have been matched by any similar product in the 
year 1913 within the purchasing power of a handful of Professor Fish- 
er’s one-hundred-per-cent dollars. 

Take this 202-page Christmas number of THE LADIES’ HOME JourR- 
NAL that you may purchase anywhere in the United States of America 
for ten cents, and compare it with any magazine published any- 
where in the world in the year before the Great War. Compare it in 
size and weight, compare it page by page, compare the quantity and 
quality of its fiction, the quantity and quality of its articles. Com- 
pare the volume and worth of its departments, the kind and quality of 
its illustrations; compare the color pages, both editorial and advertis- 
ing, compare its printing and its typography, compare all its adver- 
tising—its kind, its variety and its composition. There is no last little 
detail in the making of this book that we shrink from inviting a com- 
parison on. 

When we ask you to spend one whole round shining silver dollar 
or its oblong green paper equivalent of the mintage of 1926 for twelve 
such issues of our magazine, we want you to buy with absolute con- 
fidence that you are getting your dollar’s worth, plus. If you are 
going to buy this subscription as a gift to a friend or relative we want 
you to be sure and proud of your gift. In the forty-three years we 
have been building up THE LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL we have felt a 
cumulative pride in our product and its value tosubscribers and single- 
copy purchasers. Happily, our reward is recorded today in the great- 
est circulation—well past two and one-half million—of any monthly 
publication in the world; and also, which is even more important, 
the greatest number of long-time satisfied readers. 


HE twelve 1927 issues of the JOURNAL that your Christmas gift 

subscription dollar will buy will average more in bulk and editorial 
contents than this December issue which we ask you to study and 
criticize as any cautious purchaser should study and criticize every 
article of merchandise he or she invests in. There will be many num- 
bers larger in bulk than this Christmas number, but we do not urge 
you to buy for avoirdupois. We can never hope to compete in weight 
and pagination with the telephone book and the mail-order catalogues, 
though some of our readers from time to time utter little cries of 
distress that they must carry the 260-page issues all in their laps and 
read them all to the last line and dot on the last page. 

Now, then, for the big menu for 1927. We couldn’t begin to list all 
of next year’s editorial features on what is left of this page, as the total 
would extend beyond six hundred items. Furthermore, there is much 
of first importance that will come to us during the next six or eight 
months that we prefer not to mention until it iy actually in our hands 
and has stood all the tests of editorial selection and judgment. We 


believe, however, that the certainties of our 1927 program which we 
now have in possession should be sufficient to tempt you to risk a 
guaranteed unshrinkable dollar in a guaranteed unshrinkable Christ- 
mas gift. 

You will notice in this current number the first article by Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick on his Holy Land pilgrimage. There will be 
twelve articles in this great work of Doctor Fosdick’s, each one of 
them accompanied by a full-page color reproduction of a Soulen 
painting. THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL sent Doctor Fosdick and 
Henry J. Soulen to Palestine to obtain this series for your benefit, and 
the results have exceeded our far from modest expectations. No 
more important text and illustration on the subject of the background 
and source of Christianity exists anywhere today. 


E FEEL the same way about Charles A. Selden’s series of articles 

entitled Christianity in Asia Today, which were begun in our 
November issue. We sent Mr. Selden to the Orient to report on the 
great missionary movement throughout the Eastern world. These 
illuminating and absorbingly interesting articles will continue through 
the greater part of 1927. 

Another series which necessitated a trip around the world as did 
the Selden series will begin in the January JOURNAL and is called 
Around the World I Go. Crosbie Garstin, who has adventured all 
his young life in strange and difficult-places, wrote this series. Mil- 
lions of our readers will recall this amazingly gifted young writer as 
the author of High Noon and West Wind, which made their first ap- 
pearance in this magazine. Garstin is talented as an artist as well as 
a writer, and around the world he went with sketchbook and note- 
book. The result is as jolly as anything you are likely to read for 
many a long year, and your Christmas gift dollar buys it all, long 
before you could purchase it with several of Professor Fisher’s dollars, 
between the covers of a book. 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL has been leading the way in recent 
years in drawing to its pages the most important and interesting 
biographies of the time. Kathleen Woodward’s story of that ex- 
traordinarily capable and charming woman, Queen Mary of Great 
Britain, will run over into January, and there are more installments 
to come of Emma Eames’ delightful reminiscences. Then for 1927 
we have George Arliss’ beautifully written story of his life and career, 
in which this noted and talented actor reveals that had he not devoted 
his genius to the stage he would undoubtedly have achieved as great 
a fame in the literary world. We begin the Arliss autobiography next 
month. A month or two later we will give you the first installment 
of Gamaliel Bradford’s history and biographical outline of Moody and 
Sankey, the evangelists. 

Following Moody and Sankey we have the memoirs of Jean Worth, 
whose father founded the first dressmaking establishment of inter- 
national importance in the French capital. The younger Worth, 
though he is néw in his seventies, reviews a century of women’s 
fashions, beginning with the amazing career of his father who for more 
than a generation was the dictator of dress to half the royalty and 
nobility of Europe. 

We thought Maude Adams had finished her story of The One I 
Knew Least of All, but found that this best beloved of American 
actresses had more to tell of how she was drawn into motion pictures 
on the producing side. We shall give you these supplemental articles 
of hers early in the year; also a remarkable article by Mrs. Kermit 
Roosevelt on how she killed tigers and rhinoceri in India. 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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with high hopes from your native 

northland to New York, exquisitely 
trained after the manner of the Old 
World with all the arts of the needle and 
even the poetry of needlecraft—needle- 
craft that perpetuates lovingly, through 
generation after generation, the traditional 
forms and colors of ancient peasant costumes— 
if you were such a Lena Olesen and found 
yourself suddenly plumped down in a Middle 
Western city, what would happen to you? It 
would seem as though machines had made 
people forget that there are human fingers. 
Cutting machines stamp out a thousand dresses 
just alike, and other machines sew them to- 
gether like lightning; if there is to be a bit of 
embroidery, here, too, the sagacious machine 
winds its accurate mechanical way; and the 
passing feminine eye lights on samples of the 
selfsame product in the shop windows of New 
York or Savannah or Seattle, all broadcast 
from the native lair of the machine. 

Of what use to Lena her skill and her love 
of color? She must earn her living, and there 
is only the kitchen for her. Now I fully appre- 
ciate the fact that housekeeping can be and 
ought to be a colorful occupation, with its 
multitude of intricate tasks and its fields for 
development and individuality when one is 
running one’s own home. But when one is con- 
forming to some other person’s standards in 
some other person’s household, it isn’t as a 
rule an outlet for such a Lena’s spiritual 
yearnings. 

And even the young things from her own 
land, like those from Italy or from Rumania 
or from Czecho-Slovakia, when they want to 
doll up and be smart Americans, scorn the 
old art of Lena. Machine lace, machine 
embroidery, machine hemstitching are more 
stylish. Don’t be Svenska or guinea. Be 
United States of America. Poor Lena’s little 
arts wither like unwatered flowers in the blaz- 
ing sunshine of democracy which has “‘leveled 
up”’ clothes like everything else. 

Marriage came to Lena with a clean young 
fellow of her own race, then motherhood; now 
the tragedy of widowhood with four young 
mouths to feed and the other woman’s kitchen 
closed to her because she cannot leave her 
children. Day work, perhaps; housecleaning, 
washing or perhaps night work that dulls 
those cleverly trained fingers. 

I know of one woman, college bred in an- 
other land, who scrubbed office floors at night 
and who never dared to stop long enough to 
look for a better job for fear there would be a 
starving day or two for her small brood. It 
was a mere chance that a friendly person 
noticed her, learned about her, and got her 
something more suitable to do at better pay. 
How many others are there, undiscovered? 


I: YOU were Lena Olesen sailing 








Translating Americanization 


O FAR as Lena and a hundred of her kind 

are concerned, Mary Cartwright appeared 
like hope on the horizon, a hope that was by 
no means charity, but was business; the best 
kind of hope, the hope that said: You shall 
give and be paid for your giving, and so shall 
maintain your self-respect. 

Mrs. Cartwright has been interested and 
active in what we call Americanization work— 
night classes for foreign-born women, teaching 
English. Americanization is another of those 











Business Plus 


By ALICE AMES WINTER 


Contributing Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


words that need to be translated into personal 
terms. But one good thing about helping in 
such activities is that one learns as much as 
one teaches, and among the things Mrs. Cart- 
wright learned were these: The United States 
is inevitably, by forces no one can control, 
becoming a nation of many bloods, and it is 
just as important to weave the best ideals of 
all those races into one complex yet unified 
democracy as it is to keep them clean and 
moral and healthy. They bring the color and 
music and art and emotion which are their 
heritage; and they become part of our herit- 
age, our children’s heritage. 


Talent From Other Lands 


HERE are certain great old molds of law 

and character and behavior that we hope 
to hold. They are the original thing we call 
America, and they are too good and too mag- 
nificent to let slip. We have a right to ask 
newcomers to conform to them. That is what 
we mean by Americanization—the revelation 
to the foreign-born of that to which they have 
chosen to come and to which therefore, by that 
choice, they ought to be loyal. 

But one may quote an old Hindu saying, 
“‘He who receives without giving accepts 
degradation.”” These men and women who 
come to us from every country in the world 
have their gifts too. We can stultify and warp 
and twist them so that their race genius be- 
comes a menace, or we can help them to select 
the best of Italy or Norway or Rumania to 
vivify and illuminate these stalwart original 
forms of ours. Democracy ought not to be 
dead level. It ought to be living and ever 
more living level, with room for innumerable 
variations, each accorded due respect. 

So much for what the Americanization 
teacher learned. But Mrs. Cartwright was 
also a business woman. She had to earn cold 
‘hard dollars. Cleverly she wove together these 
two seemingly remote interests. 

There is a big reaction taking place over 
this country against the all-alike, turned-out- 
by-the-million things. Of course, the rich 
woman can go to Paris and get a gown that 
will be “‘different’””—though she is likely later 
to attend a reception in Omaha and meet its 
duplicate; but how about the myriads who 
can’t scour the seas and search for something 
individual and who yet get bored by those shop 
windows in New York, Savannah and Seattle 
where the suave, smiling, daintily pink-nailed 
waxen lady exhibits the same gown? In city 
after city the small shop where there is indi- 
viduality in product and individuality in 
service is coming back to its own. 

Mrs. Cartwright has that flair for clothes 
that a good many American women share with 
the French, so when a very few years ago she 
faced the problem of breadwinning, she drifted 
straight into the solution. She opened a little 
shop upstairs, with rather extraordinarily 
chosen rolls of fabrics on her shelves. She 
worked out asystem of cutting and fitting that 
reduced cost to a minimum. She proposed 
to make individual dresses of a sports-model 


variety, and then she waited. It was 
a crazy thing to do, with no advertis- 
ing or blowing of trumpets, but some- 
how it worked, for in a few months 
“everyone you know” was crowding 
the littlerooms. Bigger rooms and then 
bigger workshops had to be secured, 
and Mrs. Cartwright found with some dismay 
that the dresses she was selling at a remarkably 
low price were being snatched up by buyers of 
big stores, including those of other cities, and 
resold at three and four times what she asked. 
She had to stop filling that kind of orders or she 
would have been swamped or, worse, perverted 
into the thing she did not want to be. 

So now if you, the individual woman, go 
into the outer shop with one eye open, it looks 
to you like a place where you may select your 
materials, chat over the style of the dress, 
gasp a little when they say that they give only 
one fitting and that-the dress will be finished 
in three or four days. Then you shut that eye 
and open the other—and the shop is trans- 
figured. It is an Americanization center. 
Lovely patterns and colors of the Old World 
are spread before you, and the woman who 
waits on you says, “‘If you will trust the em- 
broiderers to modify the color scheme to suit 
both the shade you have selected and the style, 
you will be satisfied, I’m sure. You know they 
have a genius for harmony of tints.” And she 
shows you a finished garment or two; this of 
rose silk with soft pastel shades—lavender, 
green and blue; this, yellow with orange and 
flame; that, black with some gorgeous bits 
that remind you of things you’ve seen in Italy, 
meant for the very spirit of youth today. You 
suddenly fix your mind on things behind and 
beyond these sports models—on the women 
whose fingers have wrought the embroideries. 
Who are they? How did Mrs. Cartwright get 
hold of them? What is she doing to them? 


eAMeans to an End 


ELL, since this is in Minnesota, the major- 

ity of them are Scandinavians. Look! 
Here is a book where every peasant costume 
of the northland is pictured in detail in all its 
wealth of color. ‘‘ They bring the art of a handi- 
craft centuries old that has its effect on individu- 
ality and high standards of workmanship. We 
Americans have lost it commercially by the 
prevalent use of the machine.” And now 
Mrs. Cartwright’s eyes begin to blaze and you 
realize that this dress she is going to work out 
for you and all the details of her shop are to 
her means to an end. They bring her a living, 
yes; and they bring her women a living, yes; 
but life is more than raiment. 

“‘T have Germans, French, Greeks. Most of 
them have become citizens or are taking out 
their papers. They come to me mostly through 
the teachers of Americanization classes in the 
public schools, who are helping me hand and 
glove. And nearly every one of these embroid- 
erers is working to better conditions for her 
children’s lives and education. I have not 
seen a single one of these foreign women who 
is working for herself or her vanity. Their 
eyes are fixed on the State University for their 
boys and girls. Business apart, this is Amer- 
icanization in its best sense. No self-respecting 
person wishes always gifts. One wants to give 
as well. The feeling that these foreigners have 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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@IHERE could be no more 
B| appropriate issue in 
fa) which to begin HARRY 
§|} EMERSON ' FOSDICK’S 

= A Pilgrimage to Pales- 
tine than the Christmas JOURNAL. 
We believe the Family will share 
our opinion that this is among the 
most important series of articles 
































versa. At first we straddled the 
beasts, but they are about eight feet 
wide and you don’t straddle them 
for long. After a couple of days we 
became experts and sat with legs 
wound around the saddle horn, 
just as the natives do. Then we 
discovered that the 














we have ever published. 
When Doctor Fosdick first con- Ore 
templated his journey it was 
necessary to find an artist to ac- 
company him. HENRY J. SOULEN 
was chosen. Throughout the series 
Soulen’s brush will depict the sacred 
terrain which Fosdick discusses. 
When Soulen sent his first group 
of sketches to Independence Square 
a letter came with them. It wasa 
long letter, radiating an impressive 
enthusiasm. It stirred our own im- 
agination and we are passing on to 
the Family these paragraphs from it: 






ing. I am quite sure now that they hadn’t seen much of 
the real country. 

“In the cities, including Jerusalem, familiarity with tourists 
has made the natives more or less uninteresting. But in the 
villages and the wilderness, conditions are as they were 
thousands of years ago. You will see acres of wheat in the 
fertile valleys, to be reaped with sickle. The costumes are 
the same as those worn in Christ’s time. It is only because 
we judge Bible stories by our own standards that any of 
them sound improbable. 

‘“‘After my experience of living in the desert I have begun 
to understand these stories. 


“TT WAS a great experience—traveling with Doctor Fosdick. 
For instance, in the plain of Esdraelon miles of wheat 
fields stretched between Mount Tabor and us. We wished to 
climb Mount Tabor. Now you may drive across fields into 
Palestine, if you can. The farmers don’t have fences. They 
roll rocks into place as markers and when the wheat is two 
feet high it is difficult to see them. This day was just after 
the rainy season, with the ground a compound of what re- 
sembled black clay, lubricating oil and glue. Our Moslem 
chauffeur showed us the folly of our undertaking. He hadn’t 
been with us long enough to know Doctor Fosdick well. 
Even the car seemed to realize that we had to reach Tabor. 
It was an old American car, so we felt we’d get there some- 
how. Going up the mountain, the turns were so narrow we 
had to reverse with rear wheels almost hanging over the 
cliffs. Butif Doctor Fos- 
dick decided we were go- 
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camel boys were riding 











Our C family Albune 


‘A number of persons told me, before I left America, that 
I would be disappointed by the artistic possibilities of Pales- 
tine. They agreed that it was burned up and uninterest- 


“Masada reared, an enormous red altar, at its foot 
many white temples. It is good to be in the presence of that 
which bears the stamp of the source of all real beauty. No 
man could interpret really what I felt and saw. I shall try, 
however, to bring a hint of it to the 
Family in the January JOURNAL. It was 
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the easy-going camels; 
that while we paid the 
bills they took advantage 
of our innocence and 
gave us the rough beasts. 
Then we persuaded the 
boys to let us ride the easy ones, 
The camel is a melancholy beast, 
He registers contempt for the world 
in general. But after you have 
palled with one of the brutes for 
a few weeks you find that in spite 
of his vicious temper you regard 
him as more or less of a good sports- 
man adrift in a sea of sand. 
“We tried to get out of the sun for a couple of hours at 
noon, finding a rock or sand bank for shade. One noon we 
spied a shittah tree in the distance and expected to have a 
cool resting place. When we reached the tree we found that 
camels had eaten all the leaves, 
so we lay in the shade of bare 





beautifully weird—the salt and alkali 
glistening in the sun. 

“We took one trip up the Arnon in a 
tin boat which would have made a fine 
sieve; it leaked so badly that we had to 
have a native bail constantly with an oil 
can. One day he became exhausted and 
fell asleep. We noticed him just before 
our craft was ready to sink. Another in- 
teresting visit was to a Bedouin en- 
campment where we were entertained 
overnight with a feast and singing. This 
was during Ramadan, when Moslems 
eat nothing in the daytime. After prayer 
at sundown, servants brought a copper 
dish, piled with cooked rice and the 
choice parts of a lamb. We squatted 
around this on the ground and ate with 
our hands. We couldn’t refuse to eat 
without insulting the sheik. Clutez— 
bread—was made by pouring ground 
wheat, mixed with water, over a saucer- 
shaped piece of sheet iron under which a 
fire had been built. The only flavor the 
bread had was from the dust which had 

blown into the mix- 








branches which gave the effect of 
chicken wire, coarse meshed. We 
hoarded our water supply, drink- 
ing only at midday and in the 
evening. On one occasion when 
we had to take several days’ 
supply in large tanks, the native 
in charge thought they were too 
heavy for the camel and dumped 
half the water on the sand. The 
following day Arabs stole the re- 
mainder and put it in their goat 
skins. By the time we had con- 
fiscated these and returned the 
water to our tanks, it was sorry 
looking stuff. At the Wells of 
Moses we were getting our tea 
water from a pretty little well un- 
til we discovered that a native 
used it for a bathtub. 


“/THE nights were always cold 

and we had to use blankets. 
Each evening, after dinner, Doctor 
Fosdick would read to us from the 
Bible about the wanderings of 








ture. Bedouin bread 





ing to a certain spot we 
went, and we always 
managed to get back. 
““When I first opened 
my color box I could 
hardly believe it was 
mine. The colors were so 
brilliant. The Palestine 
sunlight is intense and 
has great actinic quality. 
On our Dead Sea trip I 
was very much impressed 
with the mountain of 
Masada. We left our 
boat at 4:30 in the morn- 
ing, to make the climb. 
Crossing the plain you 
can enter any number of 
wadies which lead to the 
base of the mountain. 
When we reached the 
wadies I left the rest of 
the party because I found 
myself in an artist’s par- 
adise, surrounded by 
wonderful formations left 
by the receding DeadSea. 
There were thousands of 
these deposits, some hun- 
dreds of feet high. Being 








is thin and snaps like 
rubber when you 
pull off a piece to eat. When coffee was 
served the sheik first drank from each 
cup so the guests might know there was 
no poison in the fluid. 
ms E SAT on silk-covered mattresses 
with gaudy silk cushions for our 
arms. I made a hit with one of the 
sheiks by allowing him to look through 
the finder of my camera and take a few 
pictures. When we went outdoors to see 
the dancing he provided a lantern and a 
boy to hold it, so that I could make notes. 
The men formed a curved line, a woman 
with a sword swaying before them to 
the strains of a flute and a song which 
was part grunt and part gurgle. 
_ “The first day of our expedition to 
Sinai we each had a boy to lead our 
camels. My boy led for a couple of 
hours, then jumped up behind me. These 
Arabs never bathe and this fellow hung 
on to me as though I were his long-lost 
brother. He couldn’t speak English, nor 
I Arabic. I had to be absolutely rude to 
getridofhim. Next day we handled our 
own camels. Maybe it’s against the 
rules, but I soon found out that if you 








alone, I soon lost all sense 
ofcontact with theworld. 


ENTERTAINED BY A SHEIK 


kicked them in the ribs with your left 
foot they would go the right, and vice 





SOULEN PAINTING SINAI 


Moses and the Israelites. I can tell 
you it was thrilling to be right on 
the ground they traversed. Our 
caravan was recruited from four or five different tribes. 
Each night they separated, making their own camp fires. 
They slept without covering, saddles and bags around them 
in acircle. While fires flickered in the desert it wasn't diffi- 
cult to picture the bivouacs of the Israelites. 

“One of our party wrote a song to the tune of Wea rin’ of 
the Green. We chanted this whenever riding became tire- 
some. It went: 


““We are waddling through a wadi, 

Fellahin and fellahs too, 

And we are slowly learning 
Everything that camels do; 

And when at last we reach our home 
And ride by gas and steam 

We shall waddle through a wadi still, 
In many a wistful dream. 


“Early in the morning against the sun, Palestine moun- 
tains are a symphony in purple. You can see them from afar. 
And so, after many days, we returned to Jerusalem and two 
weeks of rush, day and night. For it was the end of Rama- 
dan, when Moslems celebrate the week of Nebi Musa with 
feasting and dancing and sword fights, peep shows and a 
Ferris wheel run by hand power, and gay costumes—a riot of 
color. And the Greek Catholics have their Holy Easter Week 
with pageantry and mummery, and the Samaritans at Mount 
Gerizim have their Passover Feast. I became accomplished 
in the art of writing notes while walking, riding on a camel, 
in a bumping auto, even at night by the light of a camp fire 
and moon.” 
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3IT HAS been said that every American woman 
is a social queen in the making. By this is 
meant that at no other time in the history of 
=4| the world and in no other country has every 
womati had the chance she has in America today to 
gratify her desire to shine socially among her friends and 
neighbors. And the American woman Is seizing her 
chance eagerly and skillfully, using every means, big and 
little, to live better, dress better, have a finer home, a 
hetter-raised family, and enjoy herself more. 


If you could remove the “fourth wall” from millions 
of American homes today and look inside, as you do in 
the theatre, you would see there the up-and-doing, 
ambitious housewife planning and working to advance 
her family and her home so that she will be able to 
point to them with more and more pride. For it is 
every woman’s birthright to take her place among “the 
best people” in her community. 





OW QUICK women are to notice the way such people 
live and to benefit by their example! No doubt 
the extraordinary success and popularity of Campbell’s 
Soups are due largely to this kind of example. The fact 
that they are served on the tables of the “leading 
people” everywhere does not go unnoticed. It not only 
indicates the high quality of these soups, but it also 
stamps them with the hallmark of social approval. And 
this, of course, is priceless to the woman who wishes 
every detail to reflect her position. 


It is easy enough to understand why ambitious womer 
take advantage of such aids as Campbell’s Soups, to 
mention one item in their daily planning. These women 
do not neglect their housekeeping. Far from it. They 
do it more efficiently every day. But they accomplish 
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better results with less drudgery. They serve better 
food with less time in the kitchen. They raise the 
standard of their family’s health and their own—with 
less expense and effort. All praiseworthy steps in the 
onward march of their social ambition! 


So they buy their soups instead of making them. They 
get more variety and more uniform quality while saving 
strength and money. And every time they serve 
Campbell’s they can be conscious of enjoying the soup 
preferred in the best homes. 


The woman who dreams of her ideal kitchen lets her 
imagination place in it fashionable French chefs, deft in 
all the luxuries and culinary mysteries of the Parisian 
boulevard cafés and brilliant hotels. Well, the makers 
of Campbell’s Soups have spent years in the clubs and 
hostelries and famous restaurants of Paris, London, 
Berlin and New York. They have learned at first hand 
the finesse of the great chefs whocater to the cosmopolitan 
epicures. The best culinary practice and experience of 
all the world is expressed in Campbell’s Soups. The 





Ambition | 


flavors and condiments dear to the élite of all the 
capitals are as familiar to Campbell’s French chefs as 
the alphabet to a school boy. Millionaires, even, can 
command no such wealth of skill and authority in the 
blending of many different soups. For each soup must 
be a masterpiece of its kind to meet the test of the 
highest social standards. 


Soups correct for every formal occasion. “Family 
soups” for the regular everyday meals. Dainty clear 
soups of such exquisite flavor that the connoisseur may 
sip them with rare delight. Substantial, hearty soups 
that provide generous nourishment. Vegetable purées, 
meat soups, soups for Fridays, soups that the mother 
serves her children with confidence. Soups of the East 
and the West—from the Mulligatawny of the Orient to 
the Pepper Pot of Philadelphia. 


N° SOUP is too difficult for Campbell’s chefs to make. 
Noexpense is spared to offer to the American dining 
table every kind of soup that theworld has found delicious 
and attractive. It is not surprising, is it, that Campbell’s 
enjoy such prestige among those who have traveled 
widely, been everywhere, and are free to select the best? 


Either when you entertain or for the family meals, 
you will find Campbell’s Tomato Soup a charming 
selection. Its glowing color always attracts and invites. 
And its rich tomato goodness never fails to refresh and 
invigorate. Many prefer to serve it as a Cream of 
Tomato Soup according to the simple directions on the 
label. This is especially beneficial for children. And 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup, used as a tomato sauce just 
as it comes from the can, adds flavor and distinction to 
many a dish. 12 cents acan. As hostess or housewife, 
let Campbell’s help you daily to attain your ambitions! 
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“‘But—by no means,” was the quick response. ‘‘ You 
see, you’ve no authority that can rank you except the 
state, and the state’ll see you all jolly well hanged 
first. Declares you all equal, you know. Your Consti- 
tution.” 

“Not at all. You’re thinking of a flourish in the Declara- 
tion of Independence—‘all men are created equal.’ There 
have been changes in this country, sir, since the creation of 
man. 

““Now that’s extremely interesting,” said the English- 
man, taking a note upon his pad. ‘But even so, you insist 
upon making yourselves equal by all declaring yourselves 
on top of the heap. What could be more leveling than that? 
Result, a conflict of unauthorized groups; self-ordained 
aristocracies, each denying the others and regarding itself 
as the one and only. Am I intelligible? Do you get me?”’ 

“Not in the least,” said Mr. Somerbee. 

“‘Ah—but as an American you wouldn’t, you know. I 
mean to say, being in the thick of it all you can’t, of course, 
get it in perspective. Now I’ve a curious instance in mind. 
A house divided. To begin with, you understand, your Bos- 
ton swarms, I’m told, with Colonial descendants, while your 
other city, New York, I’ve observed, has another of your 
self-ordained upper classes that one hardly knows how to 
distinguish. It’s not leisure, exactly, for some of the men, 
my word, work inordinately at their trades or professions; 
it’s not descent, for they’re not all by any means descendants 
as you use the word; it’s not wealth, for some of your 
fabulously rich folk are always trying to buy in, and can’t; 
it’s anything but culture. The idea, if I make myself clear, 
seems to be to play together, rather garishly, and not play 
with anybody else.” 

“*T recognize the cult,’’ said Mr. Somerbee grimly. 

‘Ah, quite so. Then you'll get the idea when I say that a 
woman—most charming, too, herself—of that New York 
cult is married to a Boston descendant. I haven’t met the 
man, but he’s been described to me. It seems his forbears 
were among your early arrivals. Thrifty folk—prospered 
and all that. When the Colonies rebelled ——”’ 


R. SOMERBEE was growing redder and redder, like a 
lobster in the course of being broiled. ‘‘ You refer, 
sir, to the American Revolution?” 

‘“*Ah, yes. One of the family—a subaltern, I believe, in 
your militia—was captured, and distinguished himself by 
saying something or other quite nasty to an English general 
officer who was quizzing him about the American position. 
Plucky, of course—made him one of your Revolutionary 
heroes, and the family has devoted itself ever since to being 
descended from him.” 

Mr. Somerbee, recognizing his own family history, from 
his marriage back to his most venerated ancestor, was burst- 
ing with a wrath he could not without loss of dignity in- 
dulge. The Englishman talked on: 

‘*Now he, being what he is, loathes the rather conspicuous 
and not too dignified activities of his wife’s set as the quin- 
tessence of vulgar demonstration; while she, I’m told, 
equally condemns the enormous hereditary sanctity of his 
family as the superlative degree of unfounded swank.”’ 

Mr. Somerbee gulped—would have choked, no doubt, if 
he could have foreseen the greater shock in store for him. 

“What I’ve said,” his tormentor continued, “‘is all public 
property of course—generally known, or I shouldn’t have re- 
counted it. I speak of it merely as an apt illustration of your 
rather unsettled social conditions; not at all to the discredit 
of the really estimable persons involved. Their daughter, 
it’s only fair to add—and this I need hardly say is not public 
history—their very charming daughter supplied me with a 
complete refutation of one of our own national delusions.” 

“‘Indeed?”’ 

‘“There’s an idea among us, you know, that any American 
girl will jump at an English title. All rot, as I learned to my 
sorrow. The daughter declined with the utmost promptness 
and decision becoming Countess Pinkham.”’ 

Poor Sallie! To Mr. Somerbee, sitting there quite 
thunderstruck, her secret was revealed in all its incredible 
dreadfulness. Pictures of the Earl of Pinkham seen in cur- 
rent periodicals, and now recurring to the eye of memory, 
identified this man. The earl, Mr. Somerbee realized, stood 
before him in the flesh—rejected by Sallie! 

Mr. Somerbee’s mind stood still, quivered a moment and 
revolved. 


OT the Revolution conducted, with the aid of Wash- 

ington, Lafayette and the Continental Army, by his 

illustrious ancestor, Lieutenant Somerbee, had been more 
complete, more utterly subversive. 

Pilgrim, Puritan, patriot dwindled at that moment in his 
esteem; dwarfed by that noble though not otherwise impres- 
sive presence, his family tree withered to a weed. He would 
eagerly have sacrificed the whole Somerbee tradition at that 
moment if only that miraculous transformation into the 
father-in-law of an earl, the father of a countess, the grand- 
papa, perhaps, of an earl-to-be—so nearly realized, so tragi- 
cally, so inexplicably lost—could have befallen him. 

The Earl of Pinkham, lost as it seemed in melancholy 
retrospect, sighed, recovered speech. ‘‘ Rather splendid, the 
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way she put it. Said she was too deeply rooted in her native 
soil to bear transplanting ‘even to one of your lovely old 
English gardens’—what she said. Don’t mind admitting 
I was hard hit.” 

Mr. Somerbee pondered this. The earl evidently suffered 
still; Sallie, he reflected, must have been uncommonly 
moved to have produced that romantic form of refusal. To 
him, meditating, came hope, with the gracious suggestion 
that girls have been known, now and again, to change their 
minds. 

He pulled himself together. ‘‘My wife,’’ he confided, ‘‘re- 
fused me four times. American girls—ah—do. Why not try 
again?”’ 

“Sound notion! My own idea exactly!”’ said Lord Pink- 
ham. 

Mr. Somerbee, having bidden his potential son-in-law a 
farewell vibrant with repressed pathos, caught a night train 
for Boston and surprised his wife at breakfast. 











Ohristmas Eve 


By CATHERINE PARMENTER 


INECROWNED hills against 
the sky, 
Kneeling low to pray; 
Friendly, lamp-lit villages 
Along the snowbound way; 
Myriads of silver stars 
Gleaming softly bright . . . 
Little King of Bethlehem, 
I see Thy star tonight! 


Fragrant wreaths and candle glow 
In a city street; 
Songs of Christmas carolers 
High and clear and sweet— 
Echoes of the angel host, 
With wings of shining white .. . 
Little King of Israel, 
I hear Thy song tonight! 


Words of ancient prophecy 

Are mine to take or leave; 
Visions of a golden age 

This happy Christmas Eve; 
Peace on earth, good will to men— 

Oh, dim and holy light! . . 
Little King of all the world, 

I share Thy dream tonight! 











Mrs. Somerbee, when she had survived the first violence 
of amazement, incredulity, wrath and regret, took the view 
that Sallie’s refusal certainly could not have been intended 
as final. 

“The child,”’ said she, ‘‘may be eccentric, but not by any 
means an absolute idiot. But heavens! What a risk—put- 
ting him off with a refusal! Why, she might have lost him 
altogether. She must come right home, of course!”’ 

Mr. Somerbee sent a telegram: 

““Needed at home. Come immediately.” 

About noon came the answer: 

“Hope need is not serious. Can’t leave.” 

“Come home at once. Imperative!’ wired Mr. Somerbee 
indignantly. 
“Sorry. 

reply. 

Mr. Somerbee stood up, a goodly figure of outraged 
paternity. ‘The girl has lost all sense of duty. Happily she’s 
still under age and subject to authority. I shall exert it!” 


Impossible. Final and conclusive,” was the 
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“‘Cra-a-andlemere!”” complained the mela 
brakeman, and, still more despondently, 
mere!” 

Mr. Somerbee descended to the storm-swept plat. 
form. Here, so far as he could see through the f 

drifting snow, was no sign of humanity save the little Station 
and a man wheeling a truck. Him Mr. Somerbee accosteg: 
“How can I get to the Forest Hospital?” 

The station master looked up and down the right of w. 


nelancholy 
‘Cran-dle. 


alling, 


ay, 


over and across it. “Ed Masten might fix ye up. Keeps q 
livery, Ed does.” 

““Where?”’ 

The station agent pointed into the storm. ‘“Foller the 
road ‘bout half a mile to Crandlemere Center. Masten’s 


Hotel.” 

Charging the labor and discomfort to poor Sallie’s fast. 
growing account, Mr. Somerbee trudged the snowy road, 
which wandered, at length, round the curve of a hill into an 
ambush of scattered houses, the largest of which bore the 
sign, MASTEN HOUSE. 

Mr. Masten, confronted with a peremptory demand for 
immediate transportation to the hospital, temporized, 
“ Ailin’, be ye?”’ 

““No. I’ve business there.” 

Masten scrutinized Mr. Somerbee, classified him. 
pected there, was ye, doctor?” 

NOs” 

“Then your best plan’d be to git expected right away. 
*Cause then, like as not, they’d send over and git ye. Phone 
right there behind the desk, doctor.”’ 

The line was busy. 


“ Ex- 


ISS SOMERBEE, it transpired, had gone out the day 
before on a district case. The hospital had not heard 
from her as yet. Burlaps’, where she was, had no telephone. 

Mr. Somerbee turned to Masten. “‘ Where’s Burlaps’?” 

“Burlaps? Them’s the new folks up to the old Creevey 
place. ‘Bout four mile out by the worst road over the steep- 
est hill in this universe.”’ 

“Drive me out there, will you?”’ 

“‘Got sickness there, have they, doctor?” 

“Yes, yes!” said Mr. Somerbee, fostering Masten’s de- 
lusion concerning his profession for what it might be worth. 
“Matter of life and death! I must be there without delay!” 

“Sho! Wal! I couldn’t hardly undertake to drive ye 
over, sufferin’ like I be with this neuritish—an’ my livery 
hosses are all out to the funeral. Benway Hackett’s. Say— 
handle a good hoss, can ye, doctor?” 

“Certainly!” 

“T got a little Morgan mare I could mebbe let ye take if 
you'll treat her good. She’ll take some drivin’. Ain’t no 
public hoss.”’ 

Mr. Masten waddled out and presently returned. “Rig’s 
a-waitin’. They’s a shovil in the sleigh.” 

“Shovel?” 

“You're a-goin’ to need it. Straight along, the way she’s 
headed. Take first turn to your right and keep on up over 
the hill. Only house on that road.” 

“Thanks. Please have supper for two—and reserve your 
two best rooms. My daughter and I shall spend the night 
here.”’ 

The mare sprang forward like a fire horse, ran a little way, 
subsided to a jog trot. 

The wind, colder and harder out of the north, drove the 
snow in blinding clouds, whirled it with smothering gusts 
about the sleigh, piled it deep in drifts. 

Beyond the turn at the foot of the hill the road dipped 
into a hollow. Deeper and deeper plowed the mare, then 
stuck fast; the need of the shovel became obvious. 


WH Mr. Somerbee, gasping for breath, had cleared the 
way the mare declined to avail herself of the resu!t. Per- 
suasion failed; Mr. Somerbee tore a branch from a young 
birch and laid on. It occurred to him, with a lively sense of 
modern futility, that the Pilgrim, Eliphalet Somerbee, 
founder of the family, would doubtless have taken like meas- 
ures with a wayward daughter in the first place, and saved 
much trouble. 

But the mare backed. 

On memory’s screen appeared an old quatrain: 


Balky horse and willful dame 
Mostly act about the same; 
Backing tho’ you coax or whack ’em, 
Bolting if you try to back ’em. 


“Of course!” said Mr. Somerbee. “Back!” he cried, 
tugging hard at the reins. The mare jogged on. 

From the top of the hill he looked down on a house and 
barn that seemed to be trying hopelessly to take shelter 
under the lee of the rounded granite peak which only split 
the blast and let it pass whirling and howling to buffet the 
forlorn habitation on every side. 

He drew up before the house, blanketed the mare, tied her 
with numb fingers to a post that stuck up out of the drift, 
and waded to the front door. 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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In Canada too- - 


at McGILL and TORONTO aniversities 


this soap is three times 
as popular as any other 
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2 (ollege girls, with their youth and charm, their fresh lovely faces”... 


Copyrivht, 1926, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 


EH vervwuere—college girls say they find it 
“the only soap for their skin!” 


At leading women’s colleges in America— 
Smith, Bryn Mawr, Sweet Briar, Barnard, 
Wellesley—from half to three-fourths of the 
girl students we questioned prefer Woodbury’s 
Faciai Soap for their skin. 


At the five great universities of Chicago, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, California— 
Woodbury’s is from 3 to 5 times as popular as 
any other toilet soap! Over 3,000 girls in these 
universities wrote praising its beneficial effect. 


And in Canada, too—at her leading univer- 
sities, Toronto and McGill—more than half the 
girl students replying to our inquiries find Wood- 
bury’s “wonderful,” “the ideal soap.” 


“ There are five girls in our family, we all use 
Woodbury’s,” wrote one Canadian girl. 


‘A splendid cleansing soap, and an excellent 
aid in keeping the skin clear of ugly blemishes.” 


“Keeps my skin in such a wonderfully healthy 
condition.” 


“T use it because my skin 1s very delicate, and 
most soaps irritate it.’’— 


These are characteristic comments. 


A skin specratist worked out the formula by which 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap is made. This formula not only 
calls for the purest and finest ingredients; it also demands 
greater refinement in the manufacturing process than is 
commercially possible with ordinary toilet soaps. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or six 
weeks. Around each cake is wrapped a booklet of famous 
skin treatments for overcoming common skin defects. 
The same qualities that give Woodbury’s its beneficial 
effect in correcting these common skin troubles make it 
ideal for regular toilet use. 

Within a week or ten days after beginning to use Wood- 
bury’s, you will notice an improvement in your com- 
plexion. Get a cake today—begin tonight the treatment 
your skin needs! 


Cut out the coupon and mail it today 


Your WOODBURY TREATMENT far ten days 


Now—the new large-size trial set 





_? aD Se 
Ss Se 04, 


The ANDREW JERGENS Company, 1823 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


For the enclosed 1oc please send me the new large-size trial cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, and the 
treatment booklet, ““A Skin You Love to Touch.” Jf you live in Canada 
address The Andrew Fergens Co., Limited, 1823 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 


No one answered his knock, lost in the roar and howl of 
wind, the creaking of strained timbers, the rattle of loose 
sashes. In a swirl of snow he went in. 

On each side of the narrow entry were closed doors. 
Entering on the left, he found himself in a bleak room 
furnished with a pine table, a few hard chairs, a kitchen stove 
and a sink. Along the walls were shelves holding a scanty 
supply of kitchen utensils, chipped china, several books, a 
pathetic porcelain dog with one ear. A few toys were 
scattered about—a little cart with a broken shaft, wooden 
blocks, a rag doll. The dismal place was evidently kitchen, 
living room and dining room in one. 

From a kettle on the stove a thin stream of steam rose on 
the cold air; there was frost on the farther end of the sink, 
thick frost like carven ivory on the windows; a broken pane 
was stuffed with a gunny sack. 

Hobnailed boots had tracked the floor with dirt, but table, 
stove and sink were clean, and on the table lay clean white 
linen neatly folded. 


ROM an open door near the stove came silently a young 
woman, immaculate in white, snowy cap set jauntily on 
shining bands of thick black hair, chin up, bright red lips set 
in a tight line, soft black eyes a little hollow, a little weary. 

“Sallie! What ——”’ 

“‘Hush.”’ Her hand touched his arm; her voice was low, 
very distinct. ‘‘Look in there.” 

Mr. Somerbee, who had come to give, not receive orders, 
found himself on tiptoe at the open door. 

There in a little box of a room on a cot too small for his 
great bulk and stature lay a man, flushed, fidgeting, mut- 
tering. 

“Temp’rature, hundred and four,” the level voice said 
casually. ‘‘In the room across the entry’s a woman, run 
down with overwork and worry, and her very young baby. 
Also two little girls trying to keep warm in bed. The only 
fire’s in this stove. Almost out. That—on the floor there— 
is the only stick of wood in the house.’”’ She stepped lightly 
to the window, breathed on a pane, rubbed away the frost. 
‘“‘Now, father—do you see that big mound of snow in the 
yard? It’sawoodpile. I can’t very well leave this man just 
now. 

Still with no intention of obeying—but what else could a 
man do?—Mr. Somerbee found himself wading through 
snow, plunging his arms into the drift, clawing with stinging 
hands at all the slippery sticks, loading his awkward arm 
with all it could hold, stumbling with his load, panting, back 
through the smother into the house. 

“Quietly! Down by the stove. Thanks; that’s very nice. 
More, please—all you can.” 

“But, Sallie ——’’ he began after his third trip. 

Her finger was on her lips. ‘Sh! Now water. There’s a 
pump in the yard. Take this pail, please. Fill that tin boiler, 
then the pail again. Wait.”’ She poured a little water from 
the kettle into the pail. ‘‘ Pour this—quick, before it’s cold— 
down the top of the pump.” 

Again he was out in the storm, pumping as if for life on a 
sinking ship, turning his stung face from the gale to keep his 
breath; went and came again and again till boiler and pail 
were full. 

Never in his life had he suffered such pain, been so utterly 
tired. 

Sallie thanked him. ‘‘ Your poor horse, father! There’s 
room in the barn. It’s empty. You'll find hay, I think; 
maybe grain.”’ 


E HAD forgotten the mare. Ashamed, he hurried out, led 

her to the barn, opened with difficulty the great sliding 
door held hard by the wind in its drifted groove, unharnessed 
her with aching fingers, sought grain in vain, clambered to 
the loft, threw hay into the manger, struggled again with 
the door. 

Again in the house, he collapsed in a chair. The room was 
warm now, the shelves dusted, the floor swept; Sallie was 
mopping it with suds. 

He watched her, speechless, wondering at her, at himself; 
wondering what Pinkham would think of all this. 

Across the entry the wailing of the baby rose to a long 
shrill scream, and from the open door near the stove came a 
frenzied yell: ‘‘Whoo-ow! Damn that cat! Damn that cat! 

Lemme—just lemme ——”’ 

’  Qut of the door rushed the sick man, a huge gaunt figure 
clad only in a gray flannel shirt, eyes ablaze, face aflame, 
great hands opening and clenching, reaching out for Mr. 
Somerbee’s neck. 

A sheet, snatched from the table, was flung wide over the 
delirious head and hunched shoulders, falling round arms 
and body pulled tight about the elbows, held fast in the grip 
of a little tense right hand; while the left forearm in its 
snowy sleeve was set under the sheeted chin with a quick 
thrust that sent the man stumbling backward into his room, 
and a dexterous turn toppled him by his own weight on 
the cot. 

Mr. Somerbee, following, longing to help, utterly futile, 
saw the quick little hands deftly making fast the folds of the 
sheet with safety pins from the chain at the girl’s belt. 
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She glanced up; with a quick sidelong nod gave him to 
understand his place was outside. 

Mortified, intensely proud of her, feeling very old and 
weary, he sat down by the stove and spread his cold aching 
hands to the welcome heat. 

In a few minutes Sallie, neat, unruffled, passed with her 
quick light step to the entry and the room beyond; ina 
moment he heard her voice. 

Crooning, tender, it rose and fell in the rich sweetness of 
an old cradle song, softer and lower, dying away. The baby 
was quiet, was heard presently crowing and chuckling; a 
woman’s voice murmured pleasantly; Sallie’s answered; 
there was gentle laughter, the animated tones of the two, 
talking baby, the giggling of little girls. 




















Lhe High Fill | 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


I WENT up to a high hill | 
To seek a spirit leaven; 
I went up to a high hill 

To get me nearer heaven. 


I went up to a high hill 
In blue serener air; 
I went up to a high hill 
To see if God were there. 


But God was not on the high hill, 
On the high hill apart; 

God was not on the high hill, 
Not being in my heart. 


I went down to a deep vale, 
And there I made my prayer; 

I went down to a deep vale, 
And lo, my God was there! 


One need not go to a high hill | 
Be he with faith unshod; | 

One need not go to a high hill 
If he would find out God. 











Sallie came back, passed him with a nod and smile, was 
busy about the sick man. 

“Know me now, Jim? The nurse. Feel a bit better?” 

A meek rumble answered. 

She laughed. ‘‘Good enough. Now hold this under your 
tongue. Careful! If you bite it I'll feed the pieces to you for 
medicine.” 

She looked out. 

“More wood on that fire, please, father—and we’ll need 
a few more armfuls from the pile before dark. By the way, 
did you water your horse?”’ 

He had not. Painfully he forced his stiffening limbs to 
obedience. 

Resting again, he was alone; the house was still. He 
dozed, slept, woke to a welcome aroma; his daughter stood 
by, smiling, with a steaming cup. 

“Coffee, father. I’d give you supper, but there’s nothing 
to spare in the house. And now I’m afraid we must say 
good-by, dear.” 

He looked up, distressed, determined, his one thought to 
take her away from this dreadful place, that horrible sick 
man. 

“‘Sallie, I can’t leave you here.” 

‘“What else? I can’t go, nor you stay.” 

“You must not go on with this. I forbid it!” 

Up went those neat black brows. 

“Sallie—my daughter—do you—defy my authority?” 
he insisted. 
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“You are in a stranger’s house; I am a nurse on duty: 
and here and now for obvious reasons the authority is all 
mine. 

“ll stay and help you, Sallie,” he said humbly enough 
“until other arrangements can be made.” { 

“And be one more case on my hands. You’re in no con- 
dition to stick it, father. But you can help me greatly, if you 
will, by going back to Crandlemere, posting this letter to the 
hospital, and ordering this list of supplies at the Center store 
Say I'll pay when the things arrive. And—don’t come back. 
dear. Thanks for all you’ve done. Good-by.” ; 

With her arms about his neck she kissed him well. 

He turned at the door for a final question. 

““Where’s your doctor?” 

“Somewhere on the road, within ten or fifteen miles of 
Crandlemere. Poor man, he’s worked to death. It’s alj 
right—I can carry on.” 

Outside it was still; the wind had blown itself away; the 
moon was rising pale against the sunset glow. 

As Mr. Somerbee drove out upon the highway his head 
struck the high back of the sleigh with a sounding thump. 
It was the starting jerk of the homing mare; mindful of oats 
and her warm stall, she held the pace, plowing the drifts, 


EXT morning a big sled came to Burlaps’ with a load of 

all the necessaries and luxuries Crandlemere could sup- 
ply, and by way of ballast an active two-hundred-pound 
Swedish matron, ready to stay and work indoors or out. 

It was Mr. Somerbee’s parting gift. But there was more 
to come, the day after, when Mr. Masten drove a fare to 
Burlaps’ and waited while he went in. He waited a long time. 

““Why—why—why, Ben!”’ said Sallie. 

B. T. Brown, M.D., stood helpless, speechless, utterly con- 
founded before her. 

Sallie recovered first. ‘Quiet. They’re asleep. This 
won’t do, Ben. I’m not to be chased about the country in 
this way. And I must tell you, Ben—I’m sorry —my father’s 
forbidden me to see you.”’ 

“Why, but Sallie, he—he sent me.” 

“Sent you?” 

“Yes. But I’d no idea you were here. 
me ——”’ 

‘““My father sent you here? What do you mean?” 

“‘He did. He came to the office and engaged me, at a 
corking fee, to come up and take this case. He’d arranged it 
with the Crandlemere doctor.” 

“Well ” said Sallie breathlessly. 

“‘He was immensely cordial; asked about my practice, 
and when I told him it was all right there in sight, he laughed 
and said he’d use all his influence to make it a good one.” 

“Oh, he can!”’ said Sallie. ‘‘But how—why —— 4 

“‘T don’t understand any more than—oh, I see! Sallie, it’s 
all your doing!” 

“What!”’ 

“‘T mean all but sending me here—he must have done that 
on his own, of course.”’ 

“‘T’ve nothing whatever to do with it. 
surprise to me.” 

“By the way, here’s a note,” said Doctor Brown, drawing 
an envelope from his pocket. 

It was addressed: 

THE NURSE 

at BURLAPS’, CRANDLEMERE. 

Introducing B. T. Brown, M.D. 


(Deliver in person to nurse who was at Burlaps’ February 
12th, wherever founc.) 


“That’s me,” said Sallie. 


He never told 


It’s all an utter 


HE read it with a look of utter amazement; again, witha 
puzzled, serious expression; again with a smile that came 

and went, a growing pinkness, dimples. She cast a curiously 
shy sidelong glance at Brown and stood in frowning th ught. 

Suddenly she turned and faced him squarely, searching 
eyes on his. “Stupid!” said she. ‘‘Don’t stare so! Whats 
the matter? Something you want to say, and can’t?” 

‘““There’s always that.” 

‘°’Fraid?”’ 

“Vea” 

“Of me?” 

“Yes, Sallie.” 

“Complex of inferiority, perhaps?” 

“‘Something of the sort possibly.”’ 

“Then read that!” said she, giving him the note. He read: 


Brave Girl: I learned several things at Burlaps’. 

1. What, just exactly, a Somerbee is. } 

2. Who’s who in America. It’s an Aristocracy of Service. Not 
the past service of dead ancestors, but live service in the doing. 

3. You were right. A captain in the World War does take 
precedence of a Revolutionary lieutenant—and that’s no dis- 
credit to the latter. FATHER. 


P.S. I trust I may be able, in the fullness of time, to convert 
and pacify your dear mother, who still regrets the earl. | don't. 


“Earl?” inquired B. T. Brown, M.D., astounded. 

“Of Pinkham. I turned him down, Ben.” 

“‘But I—I don’t understand it!” said he. 

“Don’t you? You dense idiot! Don’t you, Ben? Here, 
now, stop it!’’ she added in a muffled voice. ‘‘ No respectable 
M.D. ever, ever kisses a nurse on duty!” 
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For the substantial gift or the friendly remembrance, you will find in 


these decorative sets an appropriate choice for every type of friend 


In black and gold metal cases 


or special holiday wraps 


AS decorative as they are lasting, each of 
these attractive sets contains every- 
thing for the smart Cutex manicure. 


Two are in smart metal cases. The ador- 
able Five Minute Set wears an enchanting 
design in black and gold drawn by a well- 
known French artist. It is so trim and con- 
venient for week-end or dressing table use. 


The luxurious Marquise Set, charmingly 
decorated with a romance illustration, is as 
sophisticated as its name implies. 


Then there is the Traveling Set—com- 


plete and practical as can be—with every 
preparation snugly done up in its own box. 
And the dainty Compact Set is just the 
thing for the last minute gift or the friendly 
remembrance. Both are Christmasy as can 
be in their gay French wrappers—specially 
designed in Paris to give a holiday air to 
those of the sets that are not in the decorated 
cases. 

You will find these at all drug and depart- 
ment stores, or wherever toilet goods are sold. 
Northam Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New 
York City. 


CUTEBX “MANICURE Gi®t2axa ETS 


CUTEX COMPACT SET— Contains nail 
file, emery boards, orange stick, cotton 
and small sizes of Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
Cake Polish, Paste Polish and Nail White. 
It comes in smart French wrapping de- 
scribed in Caption D. Only 60c. 


CUTEX FIVE MINUTE SET—In smart 
metal cases, contains emery boards, orange 
stick, absorbent cotton, Cuticle Remover, 
Powder Polish and Liquid Polish. $1.00. 


CUTEX MARQUISE SET— Contains Cu- 
ticle Remover, Liquid Polish, Cake Polish, 
Nail White and excellent buffer, orange 
stick, cotton, nail file and emery boards. 
In the United States $2.50. In Canada $3. 


CUTEX TRAVELING SET—In smart 
Christmas wrapping, especially designed 
in Paris to give a holiday air to the fa- 
miliar black and pink cases. It contains 
nail file, emery boards, orange stick, cot- 
ton and full sizes of Cutex Cuticle Re- 
mover, Cake Polish, Paste Polish and 
Nail White. $1.50. 
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| Even on dreary days this room sparkles with color. 











For the floor of Armstrong’s Embossed Inlaid 
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“To the husband \¢ 


who asks ~ 
“Won't the old floors do?” 


HAT’S the matter with our old floor?’’ a hus- 

band demands. For to him a new floor means 
expense, much upset, needless grief over cigar ashes 
and muddy shoes. 

“It simply won’t do!” is the woman’s privileged 
reply. She sees a brighter, more fashionable room, 
a promise of easier housework. Can they both be 
satisfied ? 

Step for a moment into the bright, sunshiny room 
you see above. Here is a room piquant with color— 
sparkling color, exhilarating color, color that would 
make any tired husband feel refreshed. 

This cheery effect didn’t just happen. It was care- 
fully planned from the Em- Marble Inlaid No.79 
bossed Handcraft Floor of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum to the 
shades of glazed chintz. In 
fact, the floor you see started 
it all. 

Its soft, variegated tones of 
red supply just the right color 


PLAIN 





a 








Linoleum No. 6018 is a floor of captured sunshine. _| 
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background for smart but livable furnishings. Its 
effect of quarry tile blocks slightly raised above the 
mortar interliners gives the naturalness and rich tex- 
ture of old hand-set work. This, by the way, is the 
newest thing in linoleum—designs that are actually 
embossed—an exclusive Armstrong development. 

_ But its beauty is only one reason for the linoleum 
floor in this room. The old floor had always been 
drafty and cold in winter. Then, too, summer rains, 
beating in through open windows, had warped 
and disfigured it, making cleaning a discouraging 
task. The new floor, however, composed largely of 
cork, is warm and comfortable. Firmly cemented in 


Armstrong's 
Linoleum 


for every floor in the house 
INLAID .n -JASPE 








place over builders’ deadening felt, it has no 
cracks to admit drafts, to catch dirt. It is water- 
tight. And it’s a boon to careless husbands 
as well as busy housewives, for it isn’t easily 
scuffed and tracked. All it needs to keep it 
sunny and bright is an occasional waxing and 


a dry-mopping on cleaning days. 
Costs little—laid quickly 


The check you write for a new floor of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum will be smaller than you 
expect. It will be your last, too, as far as floor refinish- 
ing costs are concerned. For such a floor never ceds 
scraping or “redoing.” It can also be laid quickiy— 
between the time you leave in the morning and when 
you come home at night. It’s easy to buy, too. |. ook 
up a good furniture, department, or linoleum «ore 
near you that is featuring these newest Armstrong 
designs. 


A word to wives 


Hazel Dell Brown of our Bureau of Interior Decorition 
has written a new book, “The Attractive Home—!1ow 
to Plan Its Decoration.” This 24-page illustrated book 

Jaspé No.19 


brings you a simple metho for 
planning color schemes and an 
offer of Mrs. Brown’s personal 
service. It will besentanywiere 
inthe United States for 10 cents. 
Address Armstrong Cork Com- 
pony, 807 Mary Street, Lino- 
eum Division, Lancaster, Pa. 
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snow. Seth carried with him a written copy of an agreement, 
signed D3 both parties, concerning the taking over of the 
services of Hulda Gould on the day before Christmas and the 
retention of those services for three months at the wages 
sated in Valeria’s letter. Another copy, similarly signed, 
was in Solomon’s own pocket. His business experience with 
his former partner had made him absolutely unwilling to 
trust to a verbal contract. 


II 


HAT afternoon Mr. Davis, happening to glance from his 
sitting-room window, was surprised to see Seth Bemis 
again open the front gate. He was more surprised when, 
instead of approaching the door, Seth lingered by the 
gate, stirring the snow with his foot, and peering 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


with a chuckle. ‘‘Goin’ to give Sol a square meal for Thanks- 
givin’, I presume likely. I remember I was here for dinner 
last Thanksgivin’, him and I together, and he done the 
cookin’ himself. I’ll never forget it. He, he! I had dyspepsy 
for a month. That’s why I wouldn’t say for sure whether 
I’d come tomorrow or not. Oh, of course I should have,’’ he 
added. ‘‘I knew he wanted me for comp’ny, but ——”’ 


39 


Seth smiled. ‘‘ Don’t choke me, Sol,’’ he protested. “‘Come 
to think of it, maybe you never exactly asked me. I just 
want to see what sort of a cook my new housekeeper is, so’s 
I’ll know what to expect. Natural, ain’t it?” 

Davis stepped back, frowning. ‘“‘ Your housekeeper?’’ he 
repeated. 

The Bemis smile broadened. ‘‘She’ll be mine at the end 
of the month, Sol, old boy,” he said. “‘I won that toss, you 
recollect. He, he!’’ Without waiting for a reply to this 
reminder, he walked away, still chuckling. Solomon turned 
and reéntered the house. 

The Thanksgiving dinner was something to remember. 
The turkey was small, for Solomon had selected it with an 

eye to the capacity of no one save Nebuchadnezzar 
and himself. It was wonderfully cooked, however, 





intently down at the path. Sol watched the per- 
formance for a minute or two and then went out. 
He found Seth by the bench, stooping to gaze un- 
derneath it. 

“What's the matter?’ demanded Solomon. ‘Lost 
somethin’, have you?” 

Bemis started and stood erect. He seemed oddly 
embarrassed. ‘‘Eh? No, I guess not,’’ he stam- 
mered. ‘““l1—I—well, I didn’t know but I’d dropped 
my jackknife when I was here this mornin’. There’s 
a hole in my pants pocket and—and I sort of 
cal’lated the knife might have fell out. Ain’t seen 
it, or anything, have you, Sol?”’ 

“No. What do you mean by ‘anything?’ Some- 
thin’ more missin’, is there?”’ 

“No,” hastily. “‘No, no. Never you mind, Sol. 
I'll just take another look and ——”’ 

He stopped in the middle of the sentence, for the 
kitchen door had opened and a woman was standing 
on the threshold. A plump, cheery-faced woman, 
wearing a spotless white apron over a simple but 
becoming gown. She was smiling and her smile was 
pleasant to see. 

“Something lost, is it?’’ she asked. ‘‘Let me 
have a look, may I? I’m a pretty good hand at 
finding lost things.”’ 

Seth was too surprised to answer. Solomon did 
the honors. ‘‘Mrs. Gould,”’ he said, ‘‘let me make 
you acquainted with Mr. Bemis. Seth, this is Mrs. 
Gould, come to keep house for me. She—er—she’s 
the one I told you about.”’ 

Seth and the housekeeper shook hands. She 
would have insisted upon joining the hunt for the 
lost knife, but Bemis would not hear of her doing so. 
In fact, he seemed rather anxious that the search be 
abandoned. ‘‘’Tain’t worth while,’ he protested. 
“Probably I never dropped it up here anyhow. If 
I did ‘twouldn’t turn up till this snow melts. You 
mustn't stay out, Mrs. Gould; you'll catch cold. 
I’m kind of chilly myself.’’ 

Mrs. Gould nodded. The nod, like all her move- 
ments, was brisk and decisive. ‘‘Of course you are,”’ 
she agreed. ‘‘And I am sure Mr. Davis is, for he is 
bareheaded. Come right in by the stove, both of 
you. There is a nice hot fire.”’ 


HERE was indeed, and the kitchen was filled 

with an appetizing smell of cooking. Seth 
looked about the room and whistled. ‘‘How long 
you been here, ma’am?”’ he asked. 

“Since half-past twelve or so. Why?” 

“About four hours. Well, I must say this kitchen 
looks as if you’d been here a week. I never see 
such a change in a place. Hardly know it for your 








The (Ghristmas Tree 
By May E. Racuar 


EIGH-HO! ’Tis finished now. How tired I feel! 
I'll rest a little here before the fire. 

There, I forgot to turn that wagon wheel, 
And, too, I think the drum should dangle higher. 


How bright the tapers are! I'll put them out 
Directly —no, just leave them for the present. 

I love their friendly, twinkly eyes about, 
They look so very Christmas-wise and pleasant. 


A lot of toys these are for just one boy; 

But then, you see, we love him, and he’s only 
Six, and we would give him every joy, 

For, oh, we shouldn't want him to be lonely. 


I know you're tired, dear, but won't you please 
That big bright star could be a wee bit straighter. 
It gives one such a sense of rest and ease 
To watch it there. But you can do it dater. 





What was that crash? Could it have been the sled? 
A log, you say, that broke upon the embers? 
Dozing, I was, before the time for bed, 
Dreaming the old sweet dream my heart remembers. 


We decked a tree like that and made it glow 
Before God took him back—long years ago. 


and so were the potatoes and onions and turnips and 
cranberry sauce. The plum pudding was a dream— 
not a provocative of dreams. Solomon ate much, 
but Mr. Bemis ate more, and with every other 
mouthful his praises of the meal and the capability 
of the lady who had prepared it were expressed en- 
thusiastically. ‘And look at this dinin’ room!’ he 
cried, waving his fork in a half circle. ‘‘Look at it! 
Why, the last time I was here it looked as if one 
of them East Indy typhoons had fetched loose in 
the middle of it. I recollect Sol had his Sunday shoes 
on top of the sideboard. He, he!”’ 


“T NEVER neither!’’ shouted the owner of the 
dining room. “If you could run as fast as you 
can lie, Seth Bemis, you’d beat a trottin’ horse.”’ 

Seth paid not the slightest attention. 

““You’ve been here only a day, Huldy,” he went 
on. ‘And you’ve made a reg’lar transferation of 
the place, as you might say. You don’t mind my 
callin’ you ‘Huldy,’ I hope,’”’ he added. ‘‘ You can 
call me ‘Seth,’ you know. Everybody calls every- 
body else by their front names down here in West 
Orham. Ask Sol if they don’t.” 

Mrs. Gould said she didn’t mind in the least. 
Solomon, who had not yet dreamed of going beyond 
the strictest formalities, glared but said nothing. 

There was another interview that evening at the 
house corner. “‘And you asked yourself up for Sun- 
day dinner, too,” snarled Solomon. ‘‘Why don’t 
you come and take your meals reg’lar every day? 
Move your trunk in and stay all the time? You'll 
be doin’ that next.” 

The Bemis serenity was unruffled. ‘Perhaps I 
ought to, that’s a fact,” he said. ‘‘She’s a pretty 
nice-lookin’ woman for her age. "Twouldn’t do any 
harm to have another person around to head off 
the talk that’s liable to get goin’ pretty soon.”’ 

Solomon’s fists clenched. “‘You take care what 
you say, Bemis,” he cried. ‘‘That deal of ours 
isn’t carried through yet. I may call it off at 
the end of the month. If you keep on spongin’ your 
livin’ off me and—and makin’ fun of me in my own 
house, I’ll—I will call it off. By Jude, I will!” 

Seth shook his forefinger. “‘Oh, no, you won’t!” 
he warned, with emphasis. ‘I’ve got that contract 
signed by you right in my pocket. If you try to 
back out I’ll show it to her.” 

Solomon was staggered but he tried his best to 
appear indifferent. ‘‘All right,” he said defiantly. 
“Then I’ll be just where I was in the beginnin’. I 
didn’t want a housekeeper then. I ain’t much surer 
that I want one now. Show her the contract. It’ll 








old clutter hole, eh, Sol? Last time I see this kitchen 
itlooked like the galley ona Portygee mackerel boat.” 

He laughed uproariously. Solomon did not laugh long. 
The look he gave his ex-partner was not too cordial. Hulda 
Gould smiled. ‘‘That’s the way most men’s kitchens look, 
according to my experience,” she said. ‘‘I haven’t had time 
todo more than slick it up a little. It will look better than 
this in a day or two. I shall be ashamed of myself if it 
doesn’t.” 

: “Come into the sittin’ room, Seth,” put in Solomon, 

Mrs. Gould’s got her work to do and we'll be in the way.” 
4 Seth, who had taken a chair by the stove, did not move. 

You can both stay here just as well as not, if you’d rather,” 
urged Mrs. Gould. ‘I’m used to havin’ folks around and 
you won't be in the way at all. That is, unless you’ve got 
somethin’ private to talk about.” 

Mr. Bemis crossed his legs. ‘‘Nothin’ private at all,” he 
protested. ‘I’m comfort’ble right where I be. You can go 
Into the sittin’ room if you want to, Sol. Mrs. Gould and I 
can keep each other company, I guess likely. He, he!” 

Solomon remained where he was. He took the chair by 
the window. Bemis paid little heed to him. His attention 
seemed to be centered upon the new housekeeper, and the 
remarks addressed to him by Davis were for the most part 
‘snored. With Mrs. Gould, however, as she bustled about, 
he kept up a brisk conversation. 

I Suppose you’re cal’latin’ to fix up a reg’lar old- 
fashioned dinner tomorrow, ain’t you, ma’am?”’ he inquired, 


Solomon broke in. His expression was a combination of 
intense surprise and outraged indignation. ‘‘What are you 
talkin’ about?’’ he demanded hotly. ‘‘When did I ever ask 
you to 

Seth lifted a hand. ‘‘Sh-h-h! Sh-h-h!”’ he interrupted. 
“Tt’s all right. I understand. Don’t you worry about me. 
I understand how ’tis, of course,’”’ with a significant wink. 

Mrs. Gould put in a hospitable word. 

“Why, you can come just as well as not,”’ she exclaimed. 
“T didn’t know Mr. Davis was expecting you. No, Mr. 
Davis, don’t you say a thing against it. It won’t be any 
trouble at all.” 

Solomon might have said that thing, several things—he 
looked as if he was going to—but before the temper which 
was choking his utterance could be controlled, the invitation 
was accepted. 

“Well, that’ll be fine, of course,” vowed Seth, beaming. 
“If it won’t put you out, ma’am, I’ll be on hand about noon, 
same as I expected to. Well, I’ve got to be movin’ along 
now. I’m real obliged to you both.” 

He bowed himself out. Solomon sprang from the chair and 
ran after him, overtaking him at the corner of the house and 
seizing him tightly by the collar of his overcoat. ‘Here! 
Hold on!” he growled. ‘‘ You’ve got cheek, I must say, Seth 
Bemis. What did you mean by givin’ her to understand 
that I asked you up here for Thanksgivin’ dinner?” 





show you up as much as it does me.” 

Seth sniffed. ‘‘It’ll prove that I was anxious to 
have her and you was willin’ to pay to get rid of 
her,” he retorted. ‘‘And showin’ that contract to her ain’t 
all I’ll do with it. I’ll send it down to Florida to your sister, 
to Valery. What do you think she’ll say when she sees how 
you treated the housekeeper she worked so hard to get for 
you? Huh! She’ll never speak to you again. And 
her husband’s got a mortgage on the very house you live in, 
Sol Davis. Don’t forget that.” 

Sol’s guns were spiked. Bemis laughed aloud. “‘ You be- 
have yourself, Sol,’’ he continued. “You stick to your bar- 
gain and I'll stick to mine. It does begin to look,” he added, 
‘“‘as if my bargain wasn’t goin’ to turn out to be such a bad 
one. I’ll be up for dinner Sunday. Maybe sooner, if I feel 
like it. Good-by.” WI 


S DECEMBER drew to its end and the fateful day before 
Christmas came nearer and nearer, the spirits of Sol- 
omon Davis sank lower and lower. Four weeks of Hulda 
Gould’s care for his inward and outward well-being, twenty- 
eight days of her cheery, wholesome companionship, had 
made him realize that the existence of a middle-aged bachelor 
in a lonely cottage by the sea was far, far from being the ideal 
state he had hitherto considered it. 
When a forty-year-old bachelor does trip over Cupid’s 
hurdle he falls hard. Solomon did not begin to realize that 


( Continued on Page 41) 
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Old Dutch brings 


Nealthful Clantlmess 


so important in the bathroom 


Health demands the highest standards of cleanliness. Old Dutch brings healthful 


cleanliness—that’s why it is used in millions of homes. 


The bathroom is devoted to personal cleanliness and should always be healthfully 
clean. It is so easy to keep it so with Old Dutch Cleanser, the ideal cleanser for the care 
and protection of porcelain and enamel surfaces, tile, glass, fixtures, etc. 


Old Dutch Cleanser removes all visible dirt, stains, and discolorations; also the 
dangerous invisible impurities which cling to the tub and wash bowl after the bath, 
washing the hands or brushing the teeth. It doesn’t scratch; scratches are catch-alls for 
germs and impurities. Will not clog the drain. 





Old Dutch is composed of a natural detergent; free from harsh, scratchy grit, acid 
and caustic. To the eye a fine powder—the microscope shows that its particles are flaky 
and flat shaped. They remove all uncleanliness by erasing it. There is nothing else like it. 


Saves work—goes farther—lasts longer 


© 1926, The C. P. Co. 
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he was in danger of tripping until he found 
himself sprawling beneath Mrs. Gould’s 
substantial and capable feet. By that 
time he was far happier in that position 
than in any other and his anguish was 
caused by the realization that those feet 
must soon trample him into the dust and 
march out of his life never to return. And, 
worst of all, that it devolved upon him to 
give the order to march, and he could not 
offer any truthful explanation for that or- 
der. As for begging her to consider being 
something far different than a mere hired 
housekeeper, which he would have given 
his soul for the privilege of doing, even in 
the likely event of refusal, that was impos- 
sible now. A woman like her would never 
marry a man she could not respect. 

As the days hurried by and Solomon’s 
spirits sank, those of Mr. Seth Bemis rose. 
His visits to the Davis cottage were so fre- 
quent that neighbors were jocularly asking 
if he was taking his meals there nowa- 
days and what board he paid. His satis- 
faction with his “‘bargain”’ had grown to 
such heights that he chuckled when he en- 
tered the gate, and was still chuckling 
when he closed it on leaving. And each 
day of the final week he came to remind 
his former partner that the time of Mrs. 
Gould’s transfer to the Sunrise House was 
twenty-four hours nearer. 

“Ain’t you give her her notice yet, 
Sol?’’ he demanded. ‘‘ Your time’s most 
up, remember. She'll be liable to think 
you’re a nice liberal feller if you pitch her 
out the very last day, won’t she? He, he!” 


“0 TO biazes!’’ snapped Solomon 

savagely. ‘‘My time ain’t up till it 
is up. You mind your own business, do 
you hear?”’ 

The day before Christmas dawned clear 
and sunny. The snow had almost all dis- 
appeared. The drift in the shadow of the 
cedars by the Davis gate was one of the 
last to melt, and Solomon, standing by that 
gate after breakfast, was idly kicking the 
remaining patch with his toe. He had 
slept little, he had eaten almost no break- 
fast, and to Mrs. Gould’s solicitous in- 
quiries concerning his health he had 
gruffly replied that he was all right. But 
he was far from being all right. He had 
never been so all wrong since he was born. 
It was the final day, the fatal day which 
was to witness his humiliation and dis- 
grace and leave him lonely, deserted and 
despised. 

He groaned aloud and kicked savagely 
at the snow. The toe of his boot displaced 
a shower of coarse flakes which flew up in 
powder. It displaced something else, a 
metallic something which clinked against 
the gatepost. Idly he stooped and picked 
it up. It was a copper coin, a broad old- 
fashioned penny. He looked at it at first 
with surprise, then with recognition. He 
turned it over in his hand. 

“Why!” he cried aloud. 
Why—well—by Jude!” 

A moment later the gate closed behind 
him. A half hour’s brisk walk, at times a 
run, brought him to the door of the Sun- 
rise Inn. Jane Briggs, the Bemis house- 
keeper, opened the door. Solomon was 
surprised to see her. ‘‘ Why, hello!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Thought you’d left here. I un- 
derstood from Seth you was goin’ to.” 


“Eh? 


RS. BRIGGS sniffed. ‘‘I am leavin’ 
tomorrow,” she declared, ‘‘and I 
thank the good Lord for it. I’ve had 
enough of Seth Bemis and all his works, 
the mean, skimpin’ little hoptoad. I was 
goin’ to quit today, my month is up, but 
he agreed to give me four dollars extra if 
I'd stay and give his boarders their Christ- 
masdinner. . . . No, he ain’t here now. 
I took it for granted he’d gone up to your 
house. You must like to have him around 
a lot more’n most folks, Sol Davis.” 
Solomon did not wait to answer. He 
was already hastening toward home. 
There was no one in the kitchen when 
he reéntered it, and the dining room, too, 
was untenanted. But from behind the 
closed door of the sitting room he heard 
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voices, one of them the nasal whine of Mr. 
Bemis. When he walked into that room 
Seth and Hulda Gould were standing by 
the center table, looking at each other. 
They turned to look at him. The house- 
keeper’s round, wholesome face was 
flushed and her eyes were sparkling. 
Seth’s brow was puckered and frowning 
and there was an unwonted tinge of red in 
his yellow cheeks. 

Sol was the first to speak. ‘‘Humph!”’ 
he observed, addressing Bemis. ‘“‘ You’re 
here already, are you? Well, I’m glad of 
it. You're the feller I’ve been huntin’ for.” 

Seth’s acknowledgment of this speech 
was an inarticulate growl. Mrs. Gould re- 
mained silent. 

“T’ve been huntin’ for you, Seth,” re- 
peated Solomon. ‘You and I are goin’ to 
have a talk. Huldy, you can stay here 
and listen, if you want to.” 


PPARENTLY she did not want to. 
Without a word she marched past her 
employer, switching her skirts to one side 
as if his person were something unclean 
which she must be careful not to touch. 
She walked out of the room and shut the 
door forcibly behind her. 

Seth would have followed, but Solomon 
stepped in front of him. ‘You stay right 
here,”’ he ordered. ‘Now then, first off, I 
want to know what’s been goin’ on in this 
room. What made her act so? And what 
makes you look as if you’d swallered your 
bitters the wrong way? What’s been goin’ 
on here since I went out?” 

Bemis again endeavored to pass him, 
but, finding this impossible, remained 
where he was, glowering. ‘‘Nothin’,”’ he 
answered sullenly. ‘‘Get out of my way. 
Come!”’ 

Solomon did not move. ‘‘What have 
you been sayin’ to her?’”’ he demanded. 

“Nothin’, I tell you. She—she was 
askin’ me whether I’d rather have ham 
puddin’ or mince pie for dinner tomorrer. 
Said, of course, I was the one she wanted 
to please most,” he added, with a one- 
sided leer. 

“That’s a lie. Seth, my mind’s made 
up. I practically made it up last night, 
and took most of the night doin’ it; but it’s 
made up for good this mornin’. That bar- 
gain of yours and mine about—about her, 
is off.” 

Seth stared. ‘‘What do you mean— 
off?’’ he demanded. 

“Just what it sounded like. It is off.” 

“Huh! Is that so? Well, well! 
Cal’latin’ to go back on your word, are 
you?” 

“Yes. Iam. I’ve got reasons.” 

“Humph! How about that written 
contract you and me signed?” 

“That’s off too.” 


“T WANT to know! Well, I ain’t alto- 
gether surprised. I knew you’d try to 

crawl out, if you dared to; I ain’t blind. 
Anybody could see how soft you’d been 
gettin’ lately. Humph! I suppose you 
cal’late you’re so fascinatin’ she’s as soft 
about you as you are about her. Tut, tut! 
You old fool! Why, she wouldn’t ——” 

“That’s enough of that. I don’t want 
to spile this sittin’ room by knockin’ you 
through the side of it, but I shall if you say 
another word of that kind. As for that 
contract, it’s off, I tell you. You might 
just as well hand it to me this minute.” 

“Oh, I had, eh? Suppose I go into the 
kitchen now and hand it to her? She'll 
find it kind of interestin’, I guess likely. 
Tossin’ coins for her, same as you might 
for—for a pig, and payin’ thirty-five dol- 
lars to boot. That’ll make her love you 
sure and sartin. . . He, he! No won- 
der you look sick when you think of it.” 

Solomon did look uncomfortable. But 
he set his teeth. “Show it to her,” he said 
firmly. ‘‘I expected you would. You'll 
have to hurry up, for I intend showin’ her 
my copy anyhow, and tellin’ her the whole 
miserable yarn besides.” 

“Yes, you do,” with sarcasm. 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Well, I vow! You have gone foolish in 
your old age. She’ll quit this house like a 
flash.” 


“T know she will. But I don’t think 
she’ll quit it for yours. Do you think so?” 

Whatever Seth thought he kept to him- 
self. And it was not pleasant, judging by 
his expression. There was another shot in 
his locker, however, and he fired it. “‘How 
about Valery?” he sneered. ‘‘That con- 
tract’s goin’ straight to her, you can bet. 
And there’s Jonathan’s mortgage on about 
everything you own. What about that?” 

Davis whirled on him with a suddenness 
which caused him to choke off the tirade in 
the middle and step hastily back. ‘‘Don’t 
you hit me, Sol Davis!”’ he cried shrilly. 
“Don’t you do it. I'll have the law on 
you, if youdo. I ——” 

“Be still! . Well, I won’t hit you, 
so you needn’t be scared. Now you clear 
out of this house. And don’t you dare 
come back for dinner tomorrow. Do you 
hear?’”’ 


“Huh! I guess likely you'll be gettin’ 
tomorrow’s dinner yourself. Merry 
Christmas! He, he!” 

“Clear out!” 


For some reason Mr. Bemis seemed 
loath to clear out. He fidgeted, scowled, 
and shifted from one foot to the other. He 
walked as far as the door, paused, and 
then came slowly back. ‘“‘See here, Sol,”’ 
he said, in a tone almost ingratiating. “‘I 
ain’t goin’ to fight with you. You and me 
have been chums for a long spell. No 
sir-ee! 
I’d sooner give up the whole business, 
don’t know’s I hadn’t. Say, I'll be fair 
and—and liberal with you. I'll agree to 
sell out, give you the contract and your 
blasted—I mean your housekeeper and 
everything—for a price. What’s it worth 
to you, in money? Come, name a figger.” 


WEEK ago and Solomon would have 
jumped at the opportunity; had even 
suggested some such proposal. Seth had 
scornfully refused then. Sol did not un- 
derstand the change nor did he care. It 
was too late. Ashe had said, his mind was 
made up. “No,” he said, with decision. 
“‘Aw, be a good sport, same as I am. 
What’s the use of you and me squabblin’ 
over a woman? Name your figger. . . . 
Huh? You will, eh? I thought 
maybe you would.” 

Solomon was gazing at him steadily. 
And, to his former partner’s intense sur- 
prise, there was a twinkle in his eye and 
the corner of his lip was twitching. “All 
right, Seth,” he said, after a moment; 
“T’ll go you. As you ay I'll be a good 
sport—same as you are. I[’ll toss with you 
again. If I miss you hand me that con- 
tract and go. What do you say?” 

Seth said nothing at first. Then he 
shook his head. ‘‘ Nothin’ in that,” he de- 
clared. “I’ve got the contract already. 
You agree to pay me say—well, twenty- 
five dollars more, win or lose, and I’ll toss 
you for the Gould woman and the con- 
tract. That’s a fair offer and it’s my last 
one. Take it or leave it.” 

He expected protests, scornful refusal, 
almost anything except what. happened. 
Davis reflected an instant and then ac- 
cepted the proposal. ‘‘It’s a go,” he said 
crisply. ‘You hand me that contract if 
I win and I’ll pay you twenty-five dollars 
win or lose. I guess it’s worth it. Come 
on! Are you ready?” 


ETH reached for his trousers’ pocket. 

But his rival reached for his own first. 
“No, no,” he declared. ‘“‘I’ll do the tossin’ 
myself this time. You did it last and it’s 
my turn.” 

He took a coin from his own pocket and 
threw it into the air. ‘I call heads,” he 
cried. ‘‘And heads it is. Hand over that 
agreement, Seth.” 

Seth was not in the habit of accepting 
an unsubstantiated statement. ‘Hold on, 
there!” he snarled, stepping forward. 
“Let me see that ‘heads’ of yours, Sol 
Davis. Let me see it with my own eyes.” 

Solomon withdrew his right hand which 
was covering the coin in the palm of his 
left. ‘‘There it is,” hé observed. ‘Look 
at it.” 

Seth looked—and kept on looking. 
Then he slowly straightened and turned to 





Rather than fight with you I’d—- 
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Mothers— 


Speaking of nursing 
bottles, Dr. Holt says: 


“In selecting bottles, 
those which are the 
easiest to clean should 
be chosen. These are 
the round bottles with wide 
mouths.”’ 


“The Happy Baby,” by L. Emmett Holt, M. D. 


And thousands of other noted 
doctors have also endorsed 
this type of nursing bottle. 
This is the kind of 
bottle (food-cell) that 
Dr. Holt means— 





It is as easy to clean as 
your own drinking glass; 
there are no dangerous inside 
curves or angles where disease 
germs can cling. 

Think of the risk you are 
running with your baby’s 
health when you use an old- 

fashioned nursing 

bottle like this! 

Look at its narrow 

neck! You can’t get 
at the inside surface for 
cleaning. 

But—the Hygeia Nursing Bottle 
has the wide mouth and straight 
sides that make thorough cleaning 
possible after each nursing. 


It pro- 
tects your baby’s health. 
The Hygeia breast-nipple 

is soft and flexible, and Vives] 
so like mother’s that baby takes 
to it naturally. 


Sold by drug stores everywhere. 



















The Hygeia, the mod- 
ern, safe nursing bottle, 
does away with poten- 
tial dangers—the brush, 
the funnel, and the 
narrow neck. 
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The SAFE 
NURSING BOTTLE 
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Are you cooking 








as your Grandmother 
did oras your 
Granddaughter w// ? 
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PINS 


Put a solid fat in a sufficiently hot 
place and it will melt to a liquid. 
Put oil (liquid fat) in a sufficiently 
cold place and it will harden to a 
solid fat. The difference between 
fat and oil is merely that of tem- 
perature. 

The only reason most women 
cook with a solid fat is custom. 
The cooking experts tell us that 
there is no real reason for using a 
solid fat instead of a liquid. 

Using a liquid fat as a shortening 
for cakes, biscuits and pie crusts is 
not such an innovation as it may 
at first seem. In the case of cakes 
you “cream” a solid fat to make it 
melt evenly during baking. In the 
case of biscuits and pie crusts you 
“crumble” the solid fat so that it 
will distribute itself throughout the 
dough. In all cases the processes 
are as effectively, and more simply, 
accomplished by using a liquid fat 
as fine as Wesson Oil. One might 
as well start with a fat in liquid 
form—a choice salad oil. 

For many years women have 
| been writing us letters enthusiasti- 
cally approving Wesson Oil for 
making delicious cakes, biscuits, pie 
crusts and fried foods. Many of them 
thought that they had made the 
original discovery that a liquid oil 
is excellent for all cooking purposes 
—some had experimented with 
using Wesson Oil for cakes, others 
with using it for pie crusts and bis- 
cuits, and still others for frying. 
Which proves that not all women 
follow old established customs. 

Some establish new ones. 
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stare into the smiling countenance beside 
him. His own was pale. 

“Why!” he gasped. “Why, consarn 
you, that’s—I—why, you—you fs 

Solomon laughed. ‘‘Um-hum,”’ he said. 
“T used my luck piece this time, and this 
time I win. Hand over that contract. 
When I get it you'll get the twenty-five, 
and not before.” 





IV 


ETH BEMIS had gone. Solomon, after 

standing by the gate and watching him 
out of sight, slowly returned to the house. 
Mrs. Gould was not in the kitchen. She 
had not been there when he and Seth 
passed through it prior to the latter’s final 
exit. Neither was she in the dining room. 
He stepped to the foot of the stairs and 
called her name. 

“Huldy,”” he shouted. ‘Up in your 
room, are you? Will you come down a 
minute? I want to see you.” 

The response was brief and not too gra- 
cious. “I’m busy—and I don’t want to 
see anybody.” 

“T know, but—but this is pretty impor- 
tant. Will you come down, please?’’ 

She did not come down for five minutes, 
and when she appeared her appearance 
startled him. She looked as if she had 
been crying. 

“Why—why, Huldy,” he stammered. 
““What’s the matter ?”’ 

She did not explain. “What is it you 
wanted to see me about?” she asked 
coldly. He drew a long breath. 

“Er—sit down, Huldy,” he begged. 
“I—I’ve got somethin’ to say to you—to 
tell you—and it’ll take quite a spell, 

I’m afraid. Sit down, please.” 

She hesitated. Then she sat in the 
rocker by the window. Her expres- 
sion did not make the ordeal before 
him less hard. “‘ Well, goon; I’m wait- 
ing,”’ she said after a moment. He 
groaned. 

“*I—I don’t know how to begin,” he 
faltered. ‘I’m so ashamed. I feel so 
mean and—and wicked. I can’t get 
started, seems so. However, I’ve got 
to, I suppose. Huldy, I—I ei 

She interrupted. “If you’re tryin’ 
to tell me that my month’s up today 
and you don’t want me here any 
longer,’’ she announced, “‘ youcan save 
yourself the trouble. I’m leaving on 
my own account and I get out of this 
house just as soon as the Lord’ll let 
me. My trunk is nearly packed al- 
ready.” 





E GASPED. “You’re—you’re 
leavin’?”’ he repeated. ‘‘You’re 
goin’ to—to quit stayin’ here?” 

“T certainly am. You needn’t pre- 
tend to look so surprised. No, nor 
distressed. It ought to make you 
happy. When a man is so anxious to 
get rid of anybody that he tosses a cent 
just in the hope of bein’ able to do it 
and pays thirty-five dollars for the 
privilege of hoping, he needn’t make 
believe he’s sorry. Oh!” with 
a shiver of disgust, ‘“‘when I think of it I’m 
so humiliated—I There! I don’t 
want to talk with you! Don’t you say an- 
other word.” 

But he had many words to say. “‘Stop! 
Wait!’’ he ordered. ‘‘ You’ve got to hear 
me. First off, tell me how you know. 
Tell me.” 

“Oh, I know! If I’d only known before! 
When I think of my stayin’ here and you 
pretending you liked me and praising me 
up to my face, and all the time counting 
the days till you could give me my walking 
papers. . Why didn’t you come out 
like a man and tell me in the beginning? 
You were afraid I’d hold you to my four 
months’ contract, of course. Did you sup- 
pose I’d take money that I didn’t earn? 
Do you suppose I wanted to make that 
kind of contract? I should say not! ’Twas 
your sister that was so set on my making 
it. She wouldn’t hear of my breaking up 
my home unless I did. Oh ——” 

“Wait! You haven’t told me how you 
found out. . . . And youneedn’t. Ican 
guess. Seth told you. He told you just 





now, there in the sittin’ room. That’s why 
you two looked so funny when I came 
in. . . . The low-down sneak! ’Twas 
part of our bargain that he should keep his 
mouth shut. I might have known he 
wouldn’t.”’ 

The Bemis treachery made him forget- 
ful of all else for the moment. Mrs. 
Gould’s next remark recalled his attention 
to the main point. 

“Don’t you think it was about time 
somebody told me?’’ she demanded, with 
sarcasm. 

He sighed. ‘Yes, I do,’ he admitted. 
“Tf I dared I’d have told you myself afore 
the first week was over. I’ve been through 
Tophet every day and night since I did 
that thing. Huldy a 

“Mrs. Gould, if you please, Mr. Davis.” 





nf ES—yes, you’re right, of course. Well, 

I didn’t tell you because I was afraid 
to—ashamed and afraid. I thought if I 
did tell you you’d leave right off and— 
and I couldn’t bear to have you go. I’ve 
come to think—to—well, since you’ve 
been here I’ve been happier than I’ve ever 
been in my life afore. You’re a wonderful 
woman! You’re the finest woman on earth! 
I—oh, well!’’ despairingly. “‘There’s no use 
sayin’ things like that. No, and don’t you 
say anything yet either. I want to tell 
you how I come to make such a miserable, 
mean fool of myself. Listen! Please just 
listen.” 

He hurried on to tell the whole story 
from the beginning, of his life under the 
martial law of his sister, of his two years’ 
freedom as a bachelor housekeeper, of his 








-A Beautiful 
Announcement for 
Your Gift 
i hs EVERY person you remem- 

ber this year with a Lapis’ 
Home Journat subscription for 
Christmas we shall be glad to 
send in your name a Christmas 
gift announcement that is marvel- 
ously alive with the spirit of 
Yuletime. 

Printed on heavy art paper, it 
opens to a brilliant sweep of color 
10 by 8% inches. Set on the desk 
or dressing table, it not only makes 
a jolly picture, but, throughout 
the year, will prove a useful and 
pleasant reminder of your 
thoughtfulness. 
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dread of a strange person—particularly a 
woman—coming to rule and manage him 
once more. 

“‘T didn’t know you, of course,” he ex- 
plained. “I didn’t realize how lucky I was. 
I wouldn’t have believed I could come to 
feel so toward a woman as I do toward 
you. Seth wanted a housekeeper and I 
didn’t and—and so I did that mean, wicked 
thing. And ever since then it has been 
hangin’ over me. 

“T tried to get Seth to back out, offered 
to pay him to back out, but he wouldn’t; 
kept grinnin’ over it and remindin’ me 
what a good trade he’d made, and if I as 
much as hinted that I wasn’t goin’ to carry 
the thing through he swore he’d show you 
the contract and tell you the whole yarn. 
I couldn’t bear to have him do that. 
Seemed as if I couldn’t have you know 
what kind of a feller I was. 

“Well, there! That’s that! I was goin’ 
to tell you this mornin’ myself. I’d made 
up my mind to. I decided I’d be honest 
with you anyhow. You despise me, of 
course. Well, I don’t wonder. . . . But 


I do wish I could have told iets ll 


did, that’s all.” 

He finished, sighed heavily, and gazed 
at the carpet beneath his feet. Mrs, 
Gould spoke, and, although he was too 
wretched to notice it, her tone was far less 
sharp than it had been at the beginning of 
the interview. 

“Well?” she asked. 
more?” 

“Not much. Yes, there is one thing. | 
suppose you and Seth have fixed every- 
thing up between you? You’re goin’ down 
to his place right off, I suppose; eh?” 

If he had possessed the courage to look 
at her face he might have been astonished 
at its expression. ‘“‘Indeed!”’ she ob- 
served. “So, I’m going right there, am I?” 

“T presume likely you are. He’s crazy 
to have you. Only, if—if you’d rather not, 
if you’d rather go back to Boston, I just 
want to say that the other three months’ 
wages'll be all right, just the same. [I 
made up my mind long ago that I’d pay 
you that myself, no matter what you 
did. . . . Yes, you’ve got to let me do it, 
Huldy—I mean Mrs. Gould. I must. Just 
to buy back that much of my self-respect, 
if nothin’ more.” 

A short silence. Then she said: ‘“‘How 
about my own self-respect, if I took money 
I hadn’t earned from a person who was so 
terribly anxious to get rid of me?”’ 


“Ts there any 


E STARTED. “Get rid of you?” he 

cried wildly. ‘Don’t talk that way! 
Don’t! If I could get rid of myself I’d do 
itawholelot quicker. . . . Don’t know’s 
I won’t, anyhow. I feel like it.”’ 

Another moment’s silence. Then 
she said: “‘And you thought I would 
go to work for a critter like that Seth 
Bemis. Suchacritter! . . . Oh,Sol- 
omon Davis, how could you—knowing 
him?” 

Solomon turned. ‘“‘ You ain’t goin’ 
to him?”’ he cried. 

“‘T’drather starve to death; ’twould 
be more respectable. I told him just 
that less than an hour ago.”’ 

“Good! I’m glad. He is a mean 
scamp, that’s true enough. And I’m 
another. You got into a fine crowd 
when you come here to West Orham. 
Oh, dear !”’ 

“Hum!’’ slowly. “I judge from the 
way you talk now that if I asked you 
for a reference, you’d give me one.” 

“Oh, my soul! Haven’t I told you 
that you was the most wonderful 
woman livin’? Reference! I’ll give 
you anything I own if it will only make 
you think a little better of me. Of 
course it can’t. Nothin’ can do that. 
I’ve shown myself up—to you—yes, 
and to myself.” 

“‘Solomon—I should say Mr. Davis, 
of course—there is one thing more. 
When that Bemis thing—I won’t call 
him a man—told me about all this 
trade of yours and his this morning, 
being so full of gloat that he couldn’t 
keep it to himself any longer—after 
I told him how I felt about working 

for him, he showed me that signed bargain 
and declared that if it wasn’t carried out 
he should send it to Mrs. Taylor, to your 
sister. He said if she saw it she would 
never have anything to do with you again. 
He said Mr. Taylor had a mortgage on all 
your property here and he would turn you 
out just as sure as anything. It was the 
only thing he said that made me hesitate 
a little. If he should do that and ——” 


OLOMON interrupted. “Let him!” 
he shouted. ‘Let him and be hanged! 

What do you suppose I care about losin’ 
my sister and my property —now that I’ve 
lost you? Lethimdoit!” . . . Thenhe 
remembered. “Sho!” he exclaimed sud- 
denly. ‘‘I forgot. He can’t do it anyway. 
I got his copy of the contract back. He 
hasn’t got any to show.” 

Hulda Gould was amazed. “What!” 
she cried. “He gave that copy to you’ 
Why?” 

“T made him.” 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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= PARAMOUNT 
PICTURES 


_- and there never was a 
time when it meant — 
anything but—“the bes 








Paramount G 








uide to the Best Motion Pictures 
Check the ones you have seen, make a date for the others, and 
dow t miss any! Your Theatre Manager will tell you when. 





TITLE 


PLAYERS 


DIRECTOR DATE 





FINE MANNERS 





“THE SHOW-OFF 


Starring GLORIA SWANSON. Eugene O’Brien 
is the leading man. 


Richard Rosson 





With Ford Sterling, Lois Wilson, Louise Brooks 


and Gregory Kelly. 





THE CAMPUS FLIRT 
TIN GODS 








_NELL GWYN 
VARIETY 





Sinclair Lewis’ MANTRAP __ 


Malcolm St. Clair 








~ With Emil Jannings and Lya de Putti._ 


Clara Bow, Ernest ‘Torrence and Percy Marmont. : 
Starring BEBE DANIELS. 








Victor Fleming 





Clarence Badger 





Starring THOMAS MEIGHAN. With Aileen 


‘Pringle and Renee Adoree. 


~ Allan Dwan 








_Starring DOROTHY GISH. 











DIPLOMACY 








HOLD THAT LION 





E. A. Dupont 





With Blanche Sweet, Neil Hamilton, Arlette 
Marchal, Matt Moore and all-star cast. 





YOU NEVER KNOW WOMEN 


Marshall Neilan 





Starring FLORENCE VIDOR. With Lowell 
Sherman and Clive Brook. 


William Wellman 





Starring DOUGLAS MacLEAN. 


William Beaudine | 





Zane Grey’s 
FORLORN RIVER 


With Jack Holt, Raymond Hatton, Arlette Marchal 
and Edmund Burns. 


John Waters 





Florenz Ziegfeld’s 
KID BOOTS 


Starring EDDIE CANTOR. With Clara Bow, 
Billie Dove and Lawrence Gray. 


Frank Tuttle 





“THE GREAT GATSBY 


With Warner Baxter, Neil Hamilton, William 
Powell, Georgia Hale and Lois Wilson. 


Herbert Brenon 





_YOU’D BE SURPRISED 


Starring RAYMOND GRIFFITH. 


Arthur Rosson 





SO’S YOUR OLD MAN 


Starring W. C. FIELDS. With Alicc Joyce and 
Charles Rogers. 


Gregory La Cava 





‘THE CANADIAN 


Starring THOMAS MEIGHAN. 


William Beaudine 





THE QUARTERBACK 


Starring RICHARD DIX. With Esther Ralston. 


Fred Newmeyer 





THE ACE OF CADS 


Starring ADOLPHE MENJOU. With Alice Joyce 
and Norman Trevor. 


Luther Reed 





EVERYBODY'S ACTING 















With BETTY BRONSON, Ford Sterling, Louise 
Dresser, Lawrence Gray, Henry Walthell and 
Raymond Hitchcock. 


Marshall Neilan 
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Old Ironsides 


cA “fames 
9TURZE 
Production 
From the 
Story by 
Laurence 


Stallings 


4 LD Ironsides” sails again in this great production immor- 
talizing the romance and drama centering around the 

glorious fighting career of this famous vessel. With Wallace 

Beery, Esther Ralston, George Bancroft and Charles Farrell. 


Sorrows of Satan 


Produced by 


D.W. 


Griffith 


with 


-Adol phe 
Menjou 
as Satan 





RICARDO CORTEZ, Carol Dempster and Lya de Putti. A 
drama of love, temptation, regeneration from Marie Corelli’s 
book that has been read and re-read by millions of people. 





Beau Geste 


‘Romance and 
-Adventure in the 
French Foreign 

Legion. New York 
oritics say, “The 

Year's Great est 

eMelodrama’’ 


RODUCED by HeErsert 
Brenon, from the novel 


by Percival C. Wren. With 


Ronatp Cotman, Noah Beery, Neil Hamilton, Ralph Forbes, 
Norman Trevor, William Powell, Alice Joyce, Mary Brian. 





BOVE are three of many big Paramount productions of the 
coming season. The two below and those in the chart you can 
see now or very soon. Your Theatre Manager will tell you when. 





The Eagle of the Sea 





Wherein a Pirate 
Woos a Lady 


Fg dee igs swash- 
buckling romance 
with Ricardo Cortez 

as the chivalrous, dar- 

7 ing pirate who woos a 
¢ beautiful girl, Florence 
Vidor, and braves fire, 
Nye Mutiny and the com- 
bined British andSpan- 

ish Navies to win her! 


¥ 


A FRANK LLOYD PRODUCTION from the novel “Captain 


Sazarac”’ by Charles Tenney Jackson. 





We’re in the 
Navy Now 


Wallace Beery and 
Raymond Hatton 


LL hands on deck for this one! 
A Beery and Hatton, the daffy 
doughboys of “ Behind the Front,” 
are in the navy now! You'll laugh 





the minute you see the pair, each “spick and span a Navy man,” 
and the laughs will continue for weeks afterwards. With Chester 


Conklin and Tom Kennedy. An Edward Sutherland Production. 














Midujpght Sun 


Christiania, Norway 
‘*Permit me to add my sincere appreci- 
ation of the Hamilton Piano. Its tone 
is beautiful—as perfect as the day I 
bought it. In spite of our extreme cold 
weather, my Hamilton remains abso- 
lutely unaffected. My home is the envy 
of many friends who understand the 
meaning of good music.”’ 
Ivar Klavenes 


Consider with what care and 
skill Hamilton Pianos must be 
built to endure shipment to all 
parts of the world without the 
slightest harm and to retain 
their qualities through years 
of active service. You can 
then readily understand the 
world-wide popularity of the 
Hamilton and the affection in 
which it is held in more than 
125,000 happy homes. 


Any Hamilton dealer will be 
glad to have you examine and 
play the Hamilton yourself. 


SEND COUPON 
FOR FREE BOOK 


‘How to Know a Good Piano”’ is a 
valuable book, filled with helpful in- 
formation for every home—partic- 
ularly where there are children. It 
is yours free. Ask any Hamilton 
dealer or write us. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HAMILTON 


PIANOS 


built by Baldwin 





Baldwin Piano Co. (Dept. H) 
142 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 


Please send me your free book, ‘‘How to Know 
a Good Piano.” 
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little man, beating the drum, 
flourishing his drumsticks. 
Behind him came a line of 
other smart little men, two 
by two, stepping high, blow- 
ing horns, whistles, fifes. 
Soldiers? Perhaps. But such tiny soldiers, 
not so big as Brenda. And such gay sol- 
diers, with trousers of red and white 
stripes, silver coats, and the dashingest 
little plumed hats. They carried black 
swords at their belts, and their boots were 
shiny and black. 

As the soldiers stepped along, the other 
people on the street hurriedly made way 
for them and lined up on the sidewalk, the 
men saluting with stern, staring eyes, the 
women curtsying low. 

Brian, watching, felt the old symptoms 
coming on. 

Inside him rolled a great tide, his skin 
prickled, his throat got tight. ‘“‘Gosh!”’ 
he breathed. 

It was just in time. In another moment 
he would have burst. 

“Halt!’’ shouted the drum major. 
Brian and Brenda and Michael heard him 
plainly through the cold, clear winter air. 

Just then something rustled in the rocks 
behind them. They heard a scramble and 
a sighing groan, and then a hand reached 
out for Brian’s coat tails and they saw a 
face. 


LITTLE girl, no bigger than the 
Sugar-Plum, stood beside Brian, pant- 
ing for breath. 

“Oh, dear,’’ she said. ‘‘They’ve got me. 
They always do get me.” 

She was a funny little girl, brown-faced 
and wee, like a toy gypsy. 

“Here,” said Brian. ‘‘Hide behind me. 
I’m big.” 

‘“No,”’ she answered, rubbing her chin. 
“Tt’s no good. They always get me in the 
end. But I am so sick of those wretched 
marshmallows. Does your mother’’—she 
turned to Brenda—‘‘make you dust the 
marshmallows too?”’ 

“The marshmallows?”’ asked Brenda 





helplessly. 
SVes ” began the little girl. 
“Look here,” said Brian abruptly, 


“‘what are you talking about? Who are 
you? What do you mean ie 

But at that moment the drum major, in 
the midst of a long speech that they 
hadn’t listened to at all, looked up and 
spied them for the first time. 

‘“‘Hey!” he yelled. ‘“‘There she is! 
Come on, defenders of the realm!”’ 

The next minute the soldiers had broken 
ranks and were tumbling pell-mell up the 
rocks. 

They tumbled to the top, surrounded 
the children. There was a scuffle, the little 
brown girl screamed, then two of the 
soldiers got her fast—kicking legs, flying 
arms and all. 

She was suddenly quiet. ‘See, I told 
you.” * She looked at Brian and laughed. 
“They always get me. All right, all 
right,” she told the soldiers. “I'll be 
good. Only ——’”’ She looked at Brian 
again. ‘‘Only, please, can’t they come 
along? They look such awfully nice 
children.” 





HE drum major squinted an eye at 
Brenda, looked Brian up and down, 

regarded Michael intently. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘ They can come along.” 

Down the rocks they slid, Brian and 
Brenda and Michael, the little brown girl 
and all the soldiers. Now they were in the 
little narrow street. The soldiers lined up 
two by two, the drum major took his 
captive in hand, the music started up, 
they all marched down the street again, 
Brenda and Brian and Michael parading 
behind. 

“‘Brenda,”’ whispered Michael, “‘where 
are we going?”’ 

“Sh-h-h,” said Brenda. “Wait and 
see.’”’ 
On they marched behind the red-and- 
white-striped legs of the soldiers. Michael 
was watching those legs narrowly. They 
did look so much like peppermint sticks. 


(shristmas in Gandy Land 


(Continued from Page 7) 


The snow under their feet felt heavy 
and dry. Brian stopped quickly, scooped 
up a handful, put it to his mouth. 

Sugar! 

They came close to one of the shiny red 
lamp-posts. Michael licked it furtively. 

Cinnamon! 

They reached the door of the last little 
brown house. Brenda put her finger to 
the wall, gouged out a bit, put it into her 
mouth. 

Chocolate! 

“Halt!” called the drum major again. 
“Right about face!” 

Brenda was looking at the drum major’s 


hat. Its curving plume was curly and 
yellow. It certainly was a candied orange 
peel. 


“Now,” said the little girl, “‘be off.” 
“Right-o,”’ said the drum major, and 
they were off. They scampered down the 


street in every direction and the next- 


second there wasn’t a soldier to be seen. 
But Brenda had noticed that their coats 
were silver paper, and Michael was sure 
that their red buttons were nothing but 





cinnamon drops, and Brian, who knew 
about swords and things, had seen that 
their guns were only shiny licorice sticks. 

The little girl looked up at them and 
smiled impishly. 

““They’re an awful pest,” she said, “but 
rather dears. Look here, I’m Winky. 
What are your names?” 

“Winky what?” asked Brian. 

“Why, just Winky. This is Candy 
Land, you know. Where everything’s 
candy, and all the people are Candy Per- 
sons. And Candy Persons only have one 
name.” 


“(\H, BRIAN, Candy Land! I knew 
it!’’ exclaimed Brenda. Brenda knew 

so many things before Brian knew them. 

That was because she was a woman. 

The door of the little chocolate house 
opened and a man came out, a brown little 
man like Winky, and about as big as 
Michael. 

“Oh, father, these are my new friends,” 
cried Winky. ‘‘They’re lovely children, 
especially that one.’’ She nodded toward 
Brian. ‘‘And oh, father, couldn’t I not 
dust the marshmallows just today and 
play with these children instead?”’ Then 
she added: ‘‘Excuse me, this is my father. 
His name is Otto.” 

The brown man looked at Winky’s new 
friends. 

“You see,” he said, ‘Winky is very 
naughty about one thing. She simply 
won’t dust the marshmallow pillows every 
morning. She runs away instead and we 
have to send the Candy Soldiers out for 
her.” He sighed heavily. ‘‘She would be 
a perfect daughter if she only would dust 
the marshmallows. I can’t think what 
makes little girls hate dusting as they do.” 

“But they do,” spoke up Brenda 
warmly. ‘I hate it, and my mother hated 
it when she was a little girl, and all little 
girls hate it.’””’ Then she said, ‘‘But if it 
was marshmallows, I think it would be 
different. Yes, I really think I’d like to 


————___ 


dust marshmallows every 
morning. I’ll tell you, Winky, 
we'll dust. your cushions, 
Brian and Michael and |, 
and then you can play with 
us.” 

They all went into the little chocolate 
house. Such a strange little house that 
was. There weren’t any. chairs in Winky’s 
house. If you wanted to sit down, you sat 
on a marshmallow. Upstairs the beds 
were chocolate, upholstered. in marsh- 
mallow cushions. There were tiny marsh- 
mallow footstools everywhere. The tables 
were Turkish paste, red and yellow. The 
floor was tiled in beautiful green lime 
drops. And everywhere was the thick 
white dust that Winky hated so. 


O BRENDA took her little pocket hand- 
kerchief with her initials in the corner, 
and Brian and Michael took their pocket 
handkerchiefs, and very industriously they 
whisked away at Winky’s mother’s marsh- 
mallow cushions and Winky’s mother’s 
Turkish-paste tables until all the fine 
white powder had been brushed away. 
Just about then Winky’s mother came in. 
She was little and brown, too, and her 
name was Clothilda. 

““Now,” said Winky, when they were 
quite finished, ‘“‘we can play! Would you 
like to play Pirates maybe?”’ 

Now Pirates was Brenda’s favorite 
game, and Brian’s too, for some strange 
reason they didn’t want to play Pirates at 
all. They hesitated and looked at each 
other and didn’t move. 

“You know what I think?” said 
Winky’s father. ‘I think they’d much 
rather go sight-seeing.” 

“Oh, please!’’ said Brian and Brenda 
together. 

**Please,’” chimed in Michael, and who 
didn’t have the least idea what sight- 
seeing meant. 

“All right,’”’ said Winky’s father. 
“First, we’ll go see the statue of the 
founder of Candy Land. The founder was 
a little boy who lived hundreds and hun- 
dreds of years ago. His name was Tommy, 
and he was very fond of sweetmeats, far 
too fond of sweetmeats for his own good.” 

“Sounds familiar,”” muttered Brian. 


“AND one day,” went on Winky’s father, 

“Tommy’s mother told him he 
mustn’t eat any more candy and he prom- 
ised, and she went out of the room. 
There was a wintergreen patty there in the 
room, a fresh, pink patty in a little silver 
dish. The little boy looked at it and 
wanted it and looked at it some more, he 
even touched it once—it did look so good— 
and then he stuck his tongue out and 
made an awful face at it and he put both 
hands behind his back and marched out of 
the room, stamp, stamp, stamp. That 
wintergreen patty is the corner stone of 
Candy Land. And after that, every time 
a child doesn’t eat the candy his mother 
tells him not to, he adds another stone to 
Candy Land. I must say,’’ finished up 
Winky’s father, “I think children are 
pretty fine. Just look at this thriving 
land of ours, a beautiful and proud tribute 
to all the noble children in the world who 
don’t eat candy when their mothers tell 
them not to.” 

Brian looked up shining, Michael looked 
up too, Brenda’s gaze was rapt and dewy. 

“And now,” said Winky’s father, “‘let’s 
go and see Tommy. He’s down by the 
lollypop trees in a thicket of gumdrop 
bushes.” 

Out they went from the little chocolate 
house, Brian and Brenda and Michael and 
Winky and Otto and Clothilda. Now 
they were in Winky’s back garden. There 
was snow in the garden, the heavy dry 
snow of Candy Land, yet it didn’t seem to 
mind, but bloomed brightly just the same. 
They walked down a maple-sugar path, 
bordered with horehound lozenges. Then 
they came to the jelly-bean patch. 

“Jelly bean, jelly bean, where have you 
bean?”’ giggled Brenda to herself. 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Fels-Naptha is wonderful 
taking out spots and 
stains. Many women prefer 
it for their most personal 
undering: They want that 
tra, sanitary cleanliness 
in their clothes which 
‘Fels-Naptha gives with so 
little effort and handling. 


Young housewives may 
test the extra help of 
without cost, 


4 a ne 
by writing Fels & Co., — 


iladelphia, for 
le. 
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“My husband says that if I were in the 
store all day he never would sell any house- 


hold soap except Fels-Naptha. 
wouldn’t either, if I could help it. 

“T’ve tried almost everything in the soap 
line—from home-made soaps to chips, 
powders or what not. All of them have 
washing value, of course—some more than 
others—but not one of them gave me the 
extra washing help I get from Fels-Naptha. 

“T always urge mothers, especially, to use 
Fels-Naptha. Children’s dresses are so 
hard to get clean and sweet and white that 
mothers need all the extra help from soap 
they can get. ; 

“Fels-Naptha makes my own wash come 
clean so easily, quickly and safely that I 
just can’t help urging other housewives to 
use it.” 


And he 


Millions of women wouldn’t be with 
this extra help of Fels-Naptha in thei 
homes. Thousands of them came back to 
Fels-Naptha after trying “almost everything © 
in the soap line”—in chips, flakes, powders — 
and bars. ; 

Fels-Naptha is more than soap—more 
even than just naptha soap. It is unusually 
good soap and plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha—two safe cleaners combined for 
perfect team-work in one golden bar. That’s 
why it gives extra help you would hardly 
expect from just soap alone. 

Fels-Naptha cleans easily, quickly, 
safely ... whether you boil your clothes or 
wash them in cool or lukewarm water— 
whether you use a washing machine or a 
washboard. Get a golden bar from your 
grocer today and prove it. . 











Cornered! 


Try your wits on a few questions 
the children ask! 


Why does a ball bounce? 

Why do the leaves change color? 
What is the sun made of? 

Why has water no taste? 

Why is yawning catching? 


RE these questions really easy ? Could 

you answer them correctly and clear- 

ly, so that a child would understand? Or, if 

you were cornered, would you hesitate and 

fumble and say in rueful despair, “Oh 
don’t ask foolish questions!” 

The child who is made to feel that his 
questions are trivial or unimportant will 
presently stop asking, and will lose in- 
terest in learning. 

In more than a million homes 

The Book of Knowledge is the children’s 
rich mine of information on all the topics 
that interest them. They find each 
question answered clearly, vividly. Again 
and again the child’s curiosity pushes 
open the door to new fields of knowledge, 
and he is guided step by step, from the 
simplest ideas and facts to the most pro- 
found truths. 


The BOOK OF 
KNOW LEDGE 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


based on questions asked by children every day 


Here is all the really essential knowledge of 
the world—Nature with the animals, birds, 
fishes, insects, trees and flowers; the history, 
manners and customs of a hundred different 
countries; the worlds in the skies and the 
teeming life of the waters; science; invention; 
manufactures; literature; art; things to make 
and do; games and playtime activities. Chil- 
dren read the Book of Knowledge for hours 
at a time, completely absorbed. Every page 
teaches them something they want to know. 

There are fifteen thousand striking educa- 
tional pictures in gravure, in the true colors of 
nature and in halftone—every picture a short- 
cut toa fact. The lessons they teach live, clear 
and distinct, in the memory. 


Helps school work 


Children who have the Book of Knowledge 
stand high in their grades at school. They learn 
to think for themselves, and can give clear and 
intelligent answers in class. They have made 
a long start in the race for knowledge. 


ov MAILED FREE ~~ 


This 32-page Booklet ot 
Answers, Articles, Stories, Pictures 


Would you like to see how The Book 
of Knowledge answers the children’s 
questions, with clear, interesting 
explanations and pictures? Write 
for this free illustrated booklet of 
specimen pages, reprinted from The 

ook of Knowledge. See what the 
children think of it. 











THE GROLIER SOCIETY, 2 W. 45 St., N. Y., Dept. 28 
Mail me the free 32-page illustrated section of questions, 

story-articles and 50 pictures, including beautiful color 

plate, reprinted from The Book of Knowledge. 

Name. 


Address. 








L.H.J. 12-26 
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Close by was the candy cornfield, 
straight rows of cornstalks bent heavy. 
with candy ears. And here was a sugar 
almond tree, and there was a jujube hedge, 
and yonder was a bonbon patch, and here 
was a plot of lemon drops, and there was 
a licorice bush. And then, just as they 
turned at a taffy-tree stump grown over 
with marzipan vines, they saw Tommy! 

They raced down the path. 

Now they were in the gumdrop bushes. 
They pushed through, Brenda first, Winky 
and her father last. There, by the giant 
lollypop trees, whose trunks were colossal 
lollypop sticks, whose heads were great 
proud discs of yellow, red, green — was 
Tommy, the founder of Candy Land. 

He was just a spun-sugar statue now, 
where once he had been a real little boy 
whose face got dirty, whose shoes came 
untied, whose spelling was not what it 
should be. But he was Tommy, just the 
same. He was the very Tommy who on 
that day hundreds of years before had 
made a face at his mother’s bonbon dish 
and stamped out of the room. For even 
now his spun-sugar lips were pursed up in 
defiant grimace, his spun-sugar arms were 
clamped resolutely behind his back. 

“Tommy!” Brenda said. 

““He’s our king,’’ Winky’s father said. 

‘A little boy a king,” Brian murmured. 

Michael was prying at something on the 
ground. It was like a little stone, a faded 
pink stone with writing on it. 

““That,”’ said Winky’s father, ‘“‘is the 
corner stone. It’s the wintergreen patty 
that Tommy didn’t eat.” 


HEY all knelt down. Brenda ran her 
finger gently over the faded patty. 
Brian bent closer to it, knotting his brows. 

“What does it say?’’ asked Brenda. 

“Read it!” said Clothilda. 

Brian read slowly. ‘‘To the—memory 
of—Tommy, who by—his noble virtue— 
and heroic—re-re-nunciation , 

*‘T bet Brenda doesn’t know what that 
means,” said Brian, interrupting himself. 

“I do too. It means giving up,” said 
Brenda. ‘‘Go on.” 

“_____ and _ heroic renunciation—laid 
this first corner stone of Candy Land— 
and to all the other—children who fol- 
lowed his example—this wintergreen patty 
is—ded-ded-icated—by the grateful—and 
appreciative—citizens of Candy Land— 
June 19th—1 A.T.” 

““What’s 1 A.T.?” 

‘““Year One, After Tommy,” Winky told 
them proudly. 

“Well,” said Brenda. ‘“‘I think Tommy 
was a pretty good sort of boy.” 

“All children are pretty good sorts,” 
said Winky’s father. 

“Are we pretty good sorts?’’ Michael 
wanted to know. 

“Very good sorts. For every time you 
don’t eat candy, Michael, when your 
mother tells you you mustn’t, and every 
time Brian doesn’t, and every time Brenda 
doesn’t, and every time any other child in 
the whole world doesn’t, another gumdrop 
bush blooms, or a new lollypop tree starts 
to grow, or another bonbon crop buds and 
flowers.” 

“TI want some candy now,” spoke 
Michael irrelevantly. 

““Michael!”’ cried Brenda. ‘‘ We can’t! 
The doctor said we couldn’t!”’ 





INKY ’S father reached in his pocket 
and drew out a paper. ‘Look here, 
Brenda,” he said. 
Brenda took the paper and read aloud: 
“Prescription for Brenda and Brian and 
Michael Gaythorn upon their arrival in 
Candy Land: 
Twenty gumdrops each, 
Three ears of candy corn, 
A handful of sugar almonds, 
Several dozen bonbons, 
Jelly beans ad infinitum. 
(Signed) Dr. Pogg.”’ 
“Did Doctor Pogg really write that?” 
Brenda asked. 
“He really did,” said Winky’s father. 
“Doctors always do. That’s the nice 
thing about Candy Land: Our candy 


doesn’t hurt children. You see, it’s made 
of dew and roses and sunshine and honey, 
and it couldn’t hurt anybody.” 

So Brian and Brenda and Michael flew 
back to the gumdrop bushes and ate their 
twenty gumdrops, and hurried to the 
candy cornfield and gobbled up their three 
golden ears, plucked handfuls of sugar 
almonds, gathered in several dozen bon- 
bons, pulled off jelly beans and jelly beans 
and jelly beans. Until none of them could 
hold one more jelly bean, one more kernel 
of candy corn. 

Then, suddenly, the sun began to sink 
low behind Otto’s chocolate house, and 





Brenda remembered the Dormouse and 
cried out that they must go. 

“You must come again,”’ said Otto. 

“We will,” promised Brenda. ‘We'll 
come next summer. The garden must be 
lovely in summer ——” 

But Clothilda had gasped out at this, 
and Winky looked scared, and Otto’s eyes 
grew solemn. 

“No, no, don’t come in summer,”’ said 
Clothilda earnestly. “Things are awful 
here in summer. We melt, you see. Our 
houses melt, and our lamp-posts, and our 
street becomes a perfect river of maple 
syrup, and it’s most terrible, I assure you.”’ 

*“Do you melt, too, you and Otto and 
Winky and all the other Candy Persons?” 

“Not quite,” answered Clothilda. ‘“‘We 
almost do, but we run to the cool woods 
out of the sun, and we manage to stay 
quite whole until autumn comes. We take 
Tommy and the corner stone with us. 
And then we come back and build up 
Candy Land again. It’s very hard.’ The 
little lady looked at Brenda piteously. 
“Tt’s very hard. You don’t know what an 
awful feeling it is to have your house melt 
every year.” 

“It must be dreadful,’”’ said Brenda. 

“It’s so inconvenient,” said Otto. “But 
in winter we’re quite all right, you see, and 
in spring and fall we have a delightful 
time. Spring, I think, is best of all. When 
the trees and bushes are full of candy 
fruit and flowers, and the spun-sugar moon 
comes out of an evening, and the air is 
sweet with the smell of confections.” 

“It does sound nice,” said Brenda. 


“TT’S very nice,” said Otto. ‘‘Clothilda 
and I were married in spring, on a car- 

pet of candied violets. And it was in 

spring that I first kissed Clothilda ——”’ 

“Bunchy’s mistletoe!’’ called out Brian. 
Otto’s kiss had made him think of it. 

“Oh, dear,’’ said Brenda to Otto. 
“We're in an awful fix. We haven’t any 
mistletoe at our house. And tomorrow’s 
Christmas. And Bunchy, our nurse, will 
never get over it if father doesn’t kiss her 
under the mistletoe.” 

“Well,” said Otto, “I can help you 
there. We have mistletoe, right here at 
the gateway to Candy Land. Mistletoe’s 
our emblem. Because, you see, there are 
two really sweet things in the world, 
candy and kisses. And mistletoe always 
grows in the big tree by Rock Candy Pond. 
You pass under mistletoe and come into 
sweetness.” 

“Yes,” said Brenda, ‘‘we saw that 
mistletoe. But we couldn’t get at it.” 

Otto disappeared into the chocolate 
naan came out with an enormous licorice 
pole. 

““This’ll do it,” said he. 

So Brian and Brenda and Michael and 
Otto and Winky started for the mistletoe. 


First, however, they said good-by to 
Clothilda, and then, before'they got very 
far, they found themselves surrounded by 
all the other Candy Persons. The soldiers 
the mothers, the fathers, the children, 
even the grandfathers, leaning heavily on 
candy canes, had come to bid them fare- 
well. ‘“‘Good-by!” they cried. ‘‘Good-by. 
Come again!” : 
““Good-by!”’ called the children. 


6 wal they were off again, up Candy 
Avenue. They climbed the Rock Candy 
ledges, went around the little frozen pond. 

But before they got to the mistletoe, 
Brian found the best thing of all. He saw 
it under an old brown rock. It was a tiny 
white bud, delicate and shimmering, in 2 
circlet of glossy leaves. 

“Why,” exclaimed Otto, “‘ you’ve found 
a coconut kiss. They don’t usually come 
until spring, when the candied violets 
bloom, and the chocolate cherry trees.”’ 

Brian surveyed his treasure fondly, then 
broke it in two. ‘‘ You take half,” he said 
to Winky. 

Winky, exulting, took her half. But she 
didn’t eat it. She put it in her little 
pocket. ‘“‘I’ll keep it always,’ she said 
shyly. 

Brian put his half in his pocket. ‘I'll 
keep mine, too, Winky,” he said mag- 
nanimously. 

The next minute they were under the 
mistletoe tree, the gateway to Candy 
Land. Otto threw the licorice pole high 
up and a lovely sprig of the precious leaves 
came straight down into Brenda’s arms. 

Otto took it up, held it over Brenda’s 
head, and kissed her good-by. Winky 
gave a last tug at Brian’s hand and ran 
away. Brian and Michael shook hands 
with Otto. Then they all went as fast as 
they could up the Old Road, over the 
fields, and, breathless and shining, into 
the Dormouse. 


ND would you believe it? John and 
Quintessima and Bunchy didn’t be- 
lieve a word of it about Candy Land. 
They listened and John laughed and Quin- 
tessima said it was a fine fairy story and 
Bunchy out and snorted. So that pretty 
soon Brenda and Brian and Michael al- 
most didn’t believe it themselves, and 
Brian accused Brenda of making the whole 
thing up. That was the way with Brenda. 
She made so many lovely things up that 
nobody really knew what things Brenda 
made up and what things really happened. 
But I don’t believe Brenda made up 
Candy Land. Because Brenda always 
had Villains in her make-up things and 
there wasn’t a single Villain in Candy 
Land. 

Anyway, Candy Land was just as real 
to Brian and Brenda and Michael as the 
Dormouse was, and the Dormouse was 
very real that Christmas. Bunchy got her 
kiss from John the first thing on Christmas 
morning, Quintessima got her ash trays 
for John’s pipes, John found Brenda’s 
story in the very top of his stocking. 

Brian and Brenda and Michael never 
found Candy Land again. Michael thinks 
the Candy Persons have moved. Brian 
says they’ve melted. But Brenda says no 
it’s only because lovely things never hap 
pen twice that they haven’t found Cand) 
Land again. 

But Bunchy and John and Quintessima 
still hold out that Brenda made the whole 
thing up. And this does look rather bad 
for Brenda: when Brian got home he 
found he didn’t have his coconut kiss a! 
all, so maybe it was only a fairy-tale kiss. 

Just the same, Brian and Brenda and 
Michael are perfect martyrs now about 
candy. You can hardly get them to touch 
the stuff. For every time Brenda picks up 
a chocolate peppermint she thinks what a 
nice shingle it would make for Winky’s 
roof, and every time Brian starts to buy 2 
lollypop he thinks what a handsome tree 
it would make for Winky’s garden, and 
every time Bunny wishes for horehound 
lozenges he remembers how beautiful they 
looked along Winky’s maple-sugar path. 

Which Doctor Pogg says is a very good 
thing. And no doubt it is. 





— 
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“The Prettiest Girl 1n Her Set’ 


Because —In this natural, wholesome way she makes the most of her attractions— protecting 





ALMOLIVE is a beauty soap 
made solely for one purpose: 
to foster good complexions. 

In France, home of cosmetics, 
Palmolive is the second largest 
selling soap, and has supplanted 
French soaps by the score. In 
beauty-wise Paris, Palmolive is the 
“imported” soap. 















Remember those facts when 
tempted to risk an unproved soap 
on your skin. 











APPINESS is more necessary to a woman, 

sages say, than to aman. Yet what woman 

can be happy who is unattractive? . . . The girl 

who is beautiful in simple, unaffected ways is 

sought by everyone. “The most popular girl in 
her set’’ is usually the happiest girl. 


Beauty is often only a matter of a lovely skin. 
For that is youth. And youth is the most price- 
less possession in the world ...a possession now, 
thanks to natural ways in skin care, that is ex- 
tended long past the allotted time. Youth well 
into the forties is common today. Thousands 
have gained it by following this simple rule: 


The rule and how to follow it 
for best results 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging the lather softly into the skin. 
Rinse thoroughly, first with warm water, then 
with cold. If your skin is inclined to be dry, 
apply a touch of good cold cream—that 
is all. Do this regularly, and particularly 
in the evening. Use powder and rouge if 
you wish. But never leave them on over 





the good complexion Nature gave, she assures beauty and happiness in her future; read how: 


night. They clog the pores, often enlarge them. 
Blackheads and disfigurements often follow. 
They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, or 
one represented as of olive and palm oils, is the 
same as Palmolive. 

And it costs but 10c the cake! So little 
that millions let it do for their bodies what 
it does for their faces. Obtain a cake today. 
Then note the amazing difference one week makes. 


Soap from trees! 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the 
soothing beauty oils from the olive tree, the 
African palm, and the coconut palm—and no 
other fats whatsoever. That is why Palmolive 
Soap is the natural color that it is—for palm 
and olive oils, nothing else, give Palmolive its 
natural green color. 

The only secret to Palmolive is its exclusive 
blend—and that is one of the world’s priceless 
beauty secrets. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






Retail 


3378 Q 
Price 





human hands until you break the 
wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 


10° Palmolive Soap is untouched by 
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Do your Christmas 
Shopping in 


TOYLAND | 
et NH sh. | 





Made-to-measure fit in 


ready-to-wear Shoes 


Wear Wilbur Coon Shoes and take 
all the time you want to select gifts. 
Relish every minute of your Christmas 
shopping. You'll say, “What a blessing I 
got these shoes and their wonderful fit.” 








illu Coon Shoe flat each 
of the five important points 


Most shoes are fitted for length and 
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“‘clarity”’ of the Egmond studio motto; 
and among other friends, different enough 
to testify to his breadth of culture, were 
Saint-Saéns, the composer, and Dumas 
ils, the dramatist and wit. 

In his vacations Gari Melchers went as 
far afield as Naples, and he even spent 
some weeks in a Trappist monastery near 
there, collecting his thoughts. His first 
exhibited picture, however, The Letter, 
was painted in Brittany and hung in the 
Salon of 1882. In 1884 he was again in 
America, but only for a short time; the 
virus of Europe was in his veins, and it 
was on retiring thither, after wandering 
here and there, from Italy to Belgium, that 
he established himself at Egmond, with the 
open air, the sea and the peasant life of 
North Holland for continual inspiration. 


ecAwards and Honors 


WARDS soon began to accumulate. In 
1887 he shared the first place at the 
Amsterdam International Art Exhibition 
with Segantini, who, in Italian Switzer- 
land, had also been wrestling with the 
problems of light and pastoral life; and 
in 1889 he took one of the two Grand 
Prizes allotted to American painting at the 
great Paris Exhibition, Sargent taking the 
other. As, however, Melchers has never 
neglected to reap what advantages the 
traditional artist’s temperament has to 
offer, among which comes almost first a 
disregard of the sanctities of correspond- 
ence, he did not connect with the letter 
announcing his good fortune until many 
weeks had passed. At that time he had 
studios in more places than at Egmond; 


Gari Melchers 


(Continued from Page 27) 


he had one in Picardy, one near the forest 
of Fontainebleau and one in Paris; and 
his movements were erratic. When, how- 
ever, in 1895 he was made a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor of France, he knew 
all about it at once, because he was with 
Puvis de Chavannes at the time, and he 
had the felicity of being presented by 
that master with his own cross and rib- 
bon. Melchers’ other Continental honors 
are very numerous, and it is not surpris- 
ing that he is now the chairman of the 
Committee of Modern European Paint- 
ing at the National Academy of Design, 
of which he has been a full member 
since 1906. He is also on the Advisory 
Committee. 

France, Holland, Italy, England, all ex- 
erted their spell, as they must always do 
upon men and women whose souls, as the 
expression is, are in their eyes—that is 
to say, artists. Not that America lacks 
beauty; many of the pictures already 
reproduced in this series disprove that 
absurd suggestion; but America is still 
unable to offer to the young and ardent 
student, just enfranchised, with brush and 
palette in hand, any history, any tradition, 
compared with that of the Old World; in 
short, any glamour. It is the glamour of 
Europe which beckons and compels; Eu- 
rope, where all the greatest artists—except 
the Japanese—have found their inspira- 
tion; Europe, where all the greatest artists 


have been taught, and where nearly all the 
best pictures are still hanging. 

In course of time, however, America be- 
gan to call to the exile—not with the siren 
call of Europe, maybe, but with a more 
domestic note—and Gari Melchers came 
back to settle, dividing his time between 
New York and Virginia. He is still an ex- 
perimentalist; he still brings to his every 
new task a fresh mind and fresh ambitions, 
even though he is now in sight of three- 
score years and ten. Still, what is old age 
to a true artist? Did not Hokusai, the 
Grand Old Man of Japan, who died in the 
middle of the last century, within sight of 
his hundred, remark that, given five years 
more, he might really achieve something? 


Strength, Sweetness, Variety 


ARI MELCHERS, far from his be- 

loved Holland and its peasants, has 
become chiefly a painter of portraits; but 
we represent him by examples of an earlier 
period illustrating his strength, his sweet- 
ness and his variety. One is the Dutch 
Sailor and His Sweetheart, so solid and 
direct, drawn with German thoroughness, 
and filled with the sympathy that charac- 
terizes so much of Melchers’ work and ex- 
plains why he found in Bastien-Lepage so 
natural an affinity. It is not only a paint- 
ing of simple folk, it isa revelation of simple 
folk. If this picture could not be quite 
what it is but for Diisseldorf, similarly the 
other example, Vespers, could not be quite 
what it is but for Paris. Here we have all 
the gayety, all the ecstasy, that light can 
bring, and everything painted with the 
utmost delicacy and the utmost pleasure. 





The Legend of the (christmas Rose 


By FLorENCE Boyce Davis 





ball only. Wilbur Coon Shoes fit at all 
five important points. The in-built steel 
arch support relieves weak arches and 
aids in preventing arch trouble. Foot 
pains tend to vanish. You enjoy a com- 
fort you never knew existed. 























Slender Foot Arch Fitters and 
Stylish Stout Outsizes 


Lengths 1 to 12, widths AAAA to 
EEEEE—more than 200 sizes. Special 
combinations for narrow heel, low in- 
step, broad ball, or any individuality of 
your foot that makes proper fitting so 
difficult in ordinary shoes. Made on spe- 
cial measurement lasts, but sold at reg- 
ular prices. Finest of fabrics and leathers 
in charming models, mostly priced at 
$7 to $11. They fit superbly. Your foot 
looks trimmer. You walk with comfort 
in smartly styled shoes. 


Write for name of nearest 


dealer and free booklet, 
“Why Most Shoes Don’t Fit.” 


YOursizes)| {J arcu ren) 


TRADE MARK TRADE MARK 


WikCoonLo. 


BLANCHENE—A very 
comfortable walking 
slipper with a comfort- 
able fitting forepart, a 
snug fitting back and 
a medium walking heel. 
In Patent and Black 
Glazed Kid. 





ApeLtene—A dainty 
two-strap for narrow 
heels or low insteps. 
Medium toe, medium 
heel. In Patent, Black 
and Sorrel Tan Kid. 





T WAS long ago, but I seem to see 
The shadow under the olive tree 

And a little figure all robed in white, 

Standing wonder-eyed in the light 

That shone o’er Bethlehem’s hills that night, 
Looking, listening, filled with awe 
At the things she heard and the things she saw — 
Miriam, daughter of Berachah. 

It was long ago, but I seem to see 

Her standing under the olive tree. 


What sound broke into her dreams, who knows? 
But something roused her—the story goes— 
And lifting the flap of her father’s tent, 
Out in the cool night air she went. 
The little lambs were safe in the fold; 
But she saw the light that illumed the sky 
And fell on the shepherds standing by, 
Tinting their grizzled beards with gold; 
And she heard a voice that was telling them 
Of the infant King in Bethlehem, 
And listened rapt when the still night rang 
With the wonderful song the angels sang. 


One to another the shepherds said: 

‘We will seek the Babe in his humble bed” — 
Simon, and Jude, and Berachah. 

‘*Yea,” they said, ‘‘though the way be far, 
We will bear our gifts to the King newborn 
In the cave by the barley ricks and corn.” 
Then they gathered together simple things— 
A pair of pigeons with soft gray wings, 
Eggs, and honey, and fruits of the vine, 

A leather flagon of new, sweet wine, 
And a warm wool blanket to lay him on. 

**Come,” said Berachah, ‘‘let us be gone.” 
Silently, each with his shepherd's crook, 
Their faces wearing a holy look, 

They turned their steps toward Bethlehem; 
And the Star in the East shone over them. 


Miriam watched them, tearful-eyed; 
Her old dog came and stood by her side. 


‘**‘Melampo,” she whispered, “‘they would not mind 


If you and I were to go behind; 

And oh, it would be a wondrous thing 
To touch the face of the little King!” 

So she and the old dog followed on 

The starlit path where the men had gone, 
Far and away from their own hillside. 
Clinging close when the jackal cried 

Or a night bird’s call in the silence fell, 
Still they followed—past David's Well— 
Till at last they came to the fragrant hay 
Where the little Babe in the manger lay. 


Miriam looked at the newborn King. 


**Alas!”’ she murmured. ‘‘No gift I bring”; 


And out from the stable warm she crept 
And stood alone in the night and wept. 
Then she heard a voice: ‘“Why grievest thou?” 
*T was an angel’s voice. Though the light was dim, 
She saw the halo about his brow. 
And the little maiden answered him: 


**I grieve at having no gift to bring— 


No gift at all for the baby King. 
Oh, would that I might by the manger stand 
And put a rose in His little hand!” 


The angel touched with his staff of gold 

The frozen earth at her feet. Behold! 

Out there in the chill of the winter night 
Sprang roses, beautiful, pure and white— 
Like snow flowers, each on a slender stem; 
And Miriam stooped and gathered them, 
And carried them to the Child. 

The angel lifted his staff and smiled. 

The shepherds knelt on the straw-strewn floor; 
The old dog stood in the stable door; 

And the birthnight drew to its peaceful close. 
In the hand of the King was a Christmas rose. 
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Mrs. REGINALD VANDERBILT 


whose dark beauty and creamy 
skin have an exquisite setting 
in this white taffeta Lanvin 
robe de style, is as prominent 
in exclusive circles abroad as 
at home. She says: “ Pond’s 
Two Creams are wonderful” 











PONDS] 
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Mrs. WILL1aM E. Borau 


wife of the United States Sen- 
ator from Idaho, and a leader 
in Washington society, is an 
enthusiastic user of Pond’s. 
She may be seen receiving 
friends in her charming 
Washington apartment 



































Fust these Two delicate Creams—fragrantly cleansing and softly pro- 


tecting—keep every normal skin in the pink of perfect health 


‘The crowding of the 





Social Calendar 


calls for clear fresh skins - - » snow-white shoulders 


HE Social Calendar scribbled full! The shin- 
ing hours of every day fitted together like gay 
mosaics in a brilliant pattern of pleasure. Dash- 
ing from the shops to luncheon; on to a tea; a 
reception; then dinner and the opera without an 
instant’s rest. After the opera, supper and a dance. 


It takes its toll of beauty — this life 
without rest from morning to midnight! 
Smooth round cheeks begin to droop, little 
lines of weariness appear, unless exactly 
the right care is given the skin—preven- 
tion efficacious, protection swift and sure. 


Certain of the beautiful women of the 
Social World have learned it, however— 
how to keep dazzlingly fresh and un- 
wearicd despite this merry round. 

Wherever you see them you marvel at 
their clear smooth cheeks, snow-white 
shoulders, firm round throats. They give 
their complexions daily care with just 
Two tragrant Creams. 

This is how they do it— 

Before dressing for the evening and again 
before retiring, they pat over face, shoulders, 


firm round throats 


throat and hands, Pond’s Cold Cream. They let it stay 
on until its fine oils sink down into the skin’s deep cells 
and bring to the surface all dust and powder. With a 
soft cloth they wipe off cream and pore-deep dirt—and 





At the opera, at formal functions, always looking their loveliest—skins as 
fresh and delicate as roses, youthful and firm 


H. M. THE QUEEN OF SPAIN 

H. M. THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA 

THE PRINCESSE MARIE DE BOURBON 
Pen LIVINGSTON FAIRBANK 








Ponpv’s Two Creams are highly praised by these beautiful | 
and distinguished women :— 


MRS. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 

MISS ANNE MORGAN 

MRS. FELIX D. DOUBLEDAY 

MISS MARJORIE OELRICHS 
oe 











repeat, finishing with a dash of cold water or a brisk 
rubwithice. Iftheirskinsaredry, at night they apply more 
Pond’s Cold Cream and leave until morning. It brings 
them fresh and unlined to a new day’s gay activities. 


After every cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream, except 
the bedtime one, they smooth on a little Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream. This gives their shoulders, throats 
and cheeks a lovely even finish, a soft glowing 
tone. And how white it keeps their hands. 
Powder and rouge blend so beautifully and 
last so long over this Cream as a founda- 
tion, that you rarely see these elegant women 
using their vanity cases in public. Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream also protects their skins perfectly 
from city soot and dust, winter winds and the 
fatigue and strain of long, late hours. 


Try this method used by the lovely women 
of Society. See how fresh and soft Pond’s 
Two Creams will keep your delicate skin. 


Free Offer If you'd like to try, free, these 


Two famous Creams made by 
Pond’s, mail this coupon. 

















The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. M 


131 Hudson Street, New York City 
Please send me free tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 
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Postum is now the favorite mealtime }r 


drink 


“<4 gain of 500,000 homes within two years S& 


ALF a million new families who tested Pos- 

tum—compared its delicious flavor, its effect 
on health, its convenience, its economy —and made 
the wise decision. 


Many members of these families have sent let- 
ters describing their experiences. The letters were 
written in confidence, so are not published. But we 
wish you could read them! Then you would realize 
that the Postum advertising does not exaggerate. 
We have thousands of letters which are stronger 
testimonies for Postum than is any advertisement. 


You know the qualities of whole wheat and bran. 
You know how completely wholesome they are. 
Imagine a skillful blending of them—whole wheat, 
combined with additional bran, then roasted to 
bring out the full, rich favor. That’s what Postum is! 





cae 





Compare such ingredients with caffein—an arti- 
ficial stimulant that excites the nerves, repels sleep, 
and tends to disturb the digestive organs. 


Make the thirty-day test of Postum, shen decide! 
Judgé what the change has done for your general 
physical condition within the short period of thirty 
days. Learn how satisfying, how enjoyable this 
drink is—a steaming hot beverage with a different 
flavor. To hundreds of thousands of others this 
thirty-day test has been a revelation. 


Carrie Blanchard, famous food demonstrator, will 
help you start the test. Accept her generous offer. 
Carrie Blanchara’s Offer 


“Let me send one week’s supply of Postum, free, 
to start you on the thirty-day test. I will include 


in two and a half million homes 





my personal directions for preparing Postum, so 
you can enjoy its flavor at the finest. 


“Or if you would rather start the test today, get 


Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much less than 
most other hot drinks—one-half cent a cup. 


“For one week’s free suppl lease indicate on 
ply, p 


the coupon whether you would prefer Instant Pos- 
tum, made instantly in the cup, or Postem Cereal, 
the kind you boil.” 


© 1926, i. C.Co. 











Postum is one of the Postum Cereal Company Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s 


Down Cake Flour. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in 
the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be 


Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and Swans 
boiled 20 minutes, 











P.—L.H.J.—12-25 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send m:, 
without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


Instant Postum (prepared instantly in the cup) (Check which 


Postum CEREAL (prepared by boiling) . . . . Oyou prefer 
LTE le esti era nr ry fc a RT 
“CLC LR RH Cans ater eee Ey vce ea RS Rn 
City ciate ceoace coi cae ee Se oo ee 








In Canada, address Canapian Postum Crreat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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&; very Room With Bath 


(Continued from Page 14) 


the growing curiosity of the Americans 
jmmeasurably. “‘Sorry I can’t spend more 
time with you,”’ he explained. ‘“‘But my 
father-in-law is out just now, and I’m 
serving the whole place alone. Still,”’ his 
voice suddenly became wistful, “‘if you’d 
like to stick around till 
after lunch, I can get 
an hour off, maybe, 
and we’ll walk up to 
the Forest, above here, 
and have a little talk.” 

“Stick around? Of 
course we will. We— 
we can get a regular 
lunch here, can we?” 

“Sure. What’ll you 
have? Tell me in 
English,” grinned Mr. 
Purt. ‘‘How about a 
poulet en cocotte—that’s 
a nice chicken in cas- 
serole, nice vegetables. 
We've got a fine cook 
here—my mother-in- 
law’s mother. She 
came fromthe country, 
and she hasn’t any re- 
ligion except cooking. 
I'll see you get a square meal. 
to me.” 

The food was pronounced delicious. 
The rest of the lunchers finished their 
coffee and went away. Finally the café 
was deserted by all except the Americans. 
Mr. Purt slowly removed his apron. He 
performed this operation a little doubt- 
fully and furtively. He was noticeably 
studying the face of a certain plump, 
ruddy and _ business-like middle-aged 
woman who officiated behind the cashier’s 
desk inside the restaurant. Finally he 
shrugged his shoulders and went in. There 
was a brief conversation in low tones. 
Then a higher voice cried, “Non! Tu 
parle une bétise! C'est pas possible!”’ 


Conse 


Leave it 


“T CAN’T understand French, but I get 

the drift of this,’ whispered one of the 
men, outside, to the others. ‘‘He’s asking 
his mother-in-law if he can go out, and she 
says he can in a pig’s ear, or words to that 
effect.” 

“T don’t get what she says, but I'll bet 
she says we are a bunch of canails, or what- 
ever they call four-flushers in French.” 

The conversation within grew more ani- 
mated. Finally a new voice joined the 
dialogue. 

The voice was clear, and as sweet as a 
bell heard over the fields at sundown. 
Three heads simultaneously peered in at 
the open window. They saw a younger 
woman come down a little flight of steps 
from somewhere at the rear. 

The distance was not too great to reveal 
the fact that she was beautiful—and she 
carried a babyon her arm. Lustrous black 
hair, parted in the middle and smoothed 
down on both sides, with a rose stuck in 
the coiled braid above, accentuated the 
pale, cool loveliness of the little mother’s 
face. And her words settled the dispute 
magically. Mamma, behind the cash reg- 
ister, muttered something and shrugged 
helplessly. 

“Au revoir, mon chéri,” said the wife, 
holding out for a kiss first her own red 
lips, and then the baby’s cheek. 


WN R. PURT kissed both with a will. 

Then he hurried to the peg where his 
hat hung and came out into the open air 
red-faced and breathless. “This way, 
boys,” he said. ‘“Er—maybe it would be 
Just as well if you paid before we go. The 
old lady is ruffled anyway. Oh, call it a 
hundred francs even. Say, you couldn’t 
get food like that in New York for the 
money, could you?” 

“Here’s a hundred and fifty francs— 
call it even money,” said one of the party. 

That'll square you with the missus, eh?” 








It did not seem altogether to do so, for the 






tl NEWMOON 
TAVERN 


group outside heard words which seemed 
to sound like gros stupide. 

““Thanks, boys—she was pleased a lot,” 
announced Mr. Purt, coming out again. 
“Don’t get the idea that I can’t do as I 
please, y’understand! But you know how 
it is—a feller don’t 
like a fuss, you know! 
You know how women 
are? Well, French- 
women, especially the 
age of my mother-in- 
law, are more that way 
than the others. But 
don’t get the idea that 
I’m any doormat for 
anybody. Nothing 
like that! I’m my own 
boss here. C’mon, 
quick, now, and let’s 
get out of sight!” 


“ZOU see, fellows,” 

explained Henry 
Purt as the four men 
strolled slowly up the 
long and shaded street, 
“I’m Americanizing 
my wife’s family. They 
don’t know it, but lam. But it’s a slower 
job than I thought it was going to be. The 
French are nice, but they’re queer accord- 
ing to our notions. Now, for instance, if 
we'd been back in the States, I’d have 
taken you all in and introduced you to the 
family; and pretty soon the wife’s mother 
would have been telling you all about the 
operation for appendicitis she had once, 
and her father would maybe have told you 
the size of the mortgage he was carrying 
on his place. But there’s nothing like that 
freedom over here. You’d have to stick 
around here a year or two before you’d 
get conversational with those folks, and 
then about the time you knew them real 
well, you’d all be dead and it wouldn’t 
matter.” 

“Hard to get acquainted with, are 
they?” 

‘‘Hard? Why, Mr. Coleridge is a great 
mixer compared with these folks.” 

‘“‘Coleridge? Who is he?” 

“Why, the—the President of the 
United States, ain’t he?” 

“Coolidge, you mean.”’ 

“Is that his name? Gosh, I thought it 
was Coleridge. Over here you begin to 
forget those things. Coolidge? That’s 
funny—I ought to have known. You see, 
these French newspapers don’t print any 
American news except sometimes when a 
minister runs away with one of the 
choir. . Well, as I was saying, I’m 
Americanizing my wife’s folks. I'll tell 
you about that later. Here’s a nice shady 
spot under this tree. Let’s sit down.” 

‘‘How did you happen to come here, in 
the first place, Mr. Purt?”’ 


“““\H, I DON’T know. It was just a 
chance. You see, I was a hotel clerk 
in Albany, New York. The last of my rela- 
tives died—an aunt—and left me about 
three thousand dollars, and I had saved a 
little besides, and I had a hankering to see 
the world. So I came over to England; 
but the weather was bad, so I came over to 
France.” ' 
“Could you speak any French?” 
“Well, yes, I could speak something 
they call French up near the Canadian 
border, in Vermont, where I was born. 
You see we used to have a lot of Canuck 
woodchoppers in our town, and also some 
educated French people, and I learned 
some French that way. So when I got 
over here, I found they could understand 
me pretty well, and I could understand 
them if they were patient. So I somehow 
drifted out to Bas-Lassay one day on a 
river-boat excursion, and stopped at the 
Cheval Pie to get a bite to eat.” 


(Continued on Page 53) 





Why these 


358 Domestic Science Teachers 
in High Schools prefer 


( REAM of IARTAR 


BAKING POWDER 





















































EACHERS of Domestic Science in the 

high schools freely express preference 
for Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. A large 
group of these teachers from all parts of the 
United States recently expressed definite 
opinions on this subject and 88!4% of them 
said: “I prefer Cream of Tartar Baking 
Powder.” 


Then 358 of these experts gave specific 
reasons for their choice. ‘‘Better results,’’ 
they said. ‘‘More healthful’’—‘‘Purer’’ 
—‘‘No bitter taste.’’ 





The Cream o 

Baking Powder. 

tains no alum. Leaves 
no bitter taste. 


Tartar 
Con- 


These are the very reasons why particular house- 
wives will use no other baking powder than Royal. 


For 50 years Royal has proved so utterly trustworthy. It is 
the Cream of Tartar Baking Powder; made always with the 
finest cream of tartar, which is a pure fruit product from ripe 
It leavens perfectly and it leaves no bitter taste. 


FREE: the famous Royal Cook Book—nearly 350 recipes for 
all kinds of luscious foods. 


grapes. 


Mail the coupon. 





















BUTTERSCOTCH ROLLS—Sift 
2 cups flour, 4 tsps. Royal Baking 
Powder and 4% tsp. salt; add 4 
tbsps. shortening, mixing it in 
with a fork (if liquid shortening is 
used, add with milk). Add milk or 
water to make a fairly soft dough 
(about 24 cup). Knead slightly 
and roll out 4 inch thick. Spread 
well with creamed butter and 
brown sugar. Roll up as for jelly- 
roll; cut into l-inch pieces. Stand 
on end in well-buttered gem pans 
or small greased muffin rings. Bake 
in hot oven (425° F.) about 15 
minutes. Pecan nuts may be 
sprinkled in before rolling. Makes 
12 rolls or 22 if baked in small rings. 


LADY GOLDENGLOW—A 
gorgeous combination of orange 
and chocolate which can be very 
simply made with one batter 
mixture and one icing. Full 
recipe in the Royal Cook Book. 
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END for the famous Royal 
Cook Book —Free. Nearly 
350 recipes. Not only delicious 
cakes and icings, muffins, and 
biscuits but meats, entrées, salads 
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as well. Mail the coupon. 
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What will keep them well all Winter ? 


Medicine’ cant do it-. . . ‘Coddling’ cant do it- 


RIGHT FOOD CAN / 


Our mothers knew that wrong food made children sick. We know that right food keeps children 


well... It keeps... protects . 


. . guards them from illness! That’s the positive attitude toward 


food which doctors and dietitians are striving to encourage in mothers . . . Give your child’s body 


enough of all the essential food elements. . 


This food. . golden 
crisp, delicious. . . . 
. .gives valuable aid 


in protecting health 


Your CHILD stands an excellent chance of romping 
safely through the winter, if his daily diet is well- 
balanced. 


“Balanced diet” was “Greek” to our grandmothers. 
It’s plain English to this generation of parents, thanks 
to modern medical research. We know now that the 
three-meals-a-day should supply every precious ele- 
ment of nutrition in its proper proportion—thereby 
safeguarding every function of the body. 


That is why Grape-Nuts has proved so valuable a 
food in millions of American homes. It gives the body 
varied elements of highest importance to health— 
dextrins, maltose and other carbohydrates for heat 
and energy; iron for the blood; phosphorus for teeth 
and bones; protein for muscle and body-building; and 
the essential vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. 


GrapeNuts is one of the Postum Cereal Company's Products, which include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post's Bran Chocolate, Jell-O, Swans Down Cake Flour... and... Malted Grape- 


Eaten with whole milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is an 
exceptionally well-balanced ration— exceptionally 
easy to digest. 


And it is temptingly delicious! These golden ker- 
nels, made from wheat and malted barley, have a nut- 
like flavor and a crispness which children love. . . 
Stop and consider the health-value of this crispness, 
by the way. 

Modern foods are too often soft. Unless we 
deliberately add crisp foods to the daily diet, our 
children’s teeth find precious little to do! And den- 
tists tell us that exercise is supremely important for 
the health and beauty of teeth and gums! 


Chewing stimulates and invigorates all the tissues 
of the mouth. Chewing helps facial bones and muscles 
to develop normally. Chewing tends to prevent 
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Nuts, Chocolateflavored, a most delicious milk food-drink. Try one at the nearest soda fountain. 





. and his body will develop astonishing resistance. 


crowded teeth and malocclusion. Chewing even exerts 
a favorable influence upon the nasal passages, reduc’ 
ing the danger of adenoids and mouth breathing. ... 
Yes, our children need crisp foods, as well as nourish 
ing foods! 

Because Grape-Nuts helps health in so many ways, 
give it an important place upon your home table. 
Your grocer has this famous food—or you may wish 
to accept the following offer. 

Two servings of Grape-Nuts, free 
. . . and two interesting booklets 

Mail the coupon below and we will send you two 
individual packages of Grape-Nuts, free, ani two 
booklets—*“*The Effect of Food Upon Your Ch: dren s 
Lives” and “A Book of Better Breakfasts.” Bu th are 
of vital interest to mothers. 








MAIL THIS COUPON NOW!) 


Postum Cereat Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please s¢nd me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, togethe vith 
ee booklet on the correct feeding of children, and also “A Book 
oat Breakfasts," by a former physical director of Cornell Nc <dical 
lege. 





Name.. 








In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Cergat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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“We was wondering whether that name 
means Horse Pie,’’ inquired the eager 
searcher after knowledge, called Fred. 

(he American garcon laughed. ‘No, it 
means a piebald horse—you know, one 
with spots on him. Well, I sat down out- 
side the Cheval Pie, just about where you 
fellows sat, and my wife—I mean the girl 
who is now my wife—waited on me. So I 
was lost right away. Boys, I don’t know 
as you’ve ever had that feeling. A steam- 
ship must have felt the same way during 
the war when a torpedo hit her below the 
water line. I looked at Pétronille—that’s 
my wife’s name—and she looked at me, 
and I knew I was sinking, and there.wasn’t 
any time to take to the boats. It begins 
with a queer feeling in your spine, and 
then your hands get cold, and you feel a 
general numbness.” 

“T felt that way once,” admitted Mr. 
McKenna, “‘but it proved to be only an 
attack of the grippe coming on, though I 
was sitting with a pretty girl at the time.” 

“Well, this wasn’t the grippe. I knew 
I'd have to win Pétronille or be a hermit 
or something all my life. 

So I started in. Gee, it was 
slow work, boys! By the 


when she paid no attention to me, which 
was usually, there wasn’t any blue in the 
sky—it was just a sort of upstairs mud 
hanging over the world. You haven’t seen 
her. 

“Well, we just got a glimpse of her 
through the window before you came 
out.” 

“You couldn’t tell from that how beau- 
tiful she is, and how she is just as lovely 
inside as out,’”’ murmured the young hus- 
band sentimentally. And he added, with 
glistening eyes, ‘‘We’ve got a little boy 
now too. His name is Jacques. He isn’t 
much over a year old, but his grandma is 
already training him. She lets him play 
with the cash register. As soon as he can 
detect a counterfeit note, he’ll be a part- 
ner in the business. Unless, as I said, I 
can Americanize the Plé family before 
then, which is slow work.”’ 


ELL, the time came when I got up 

the nerve to tell Pétronille that I 

loved her and asked her would she marry 
me, and she gave me the answer that any 
good French girl is supposed to give, which 
was that if her mother and father thought it 
was a good thing for her to 

do, she would love me, other- 

wise she would continue to 





end of the sixth month I got 
far enough so that I could 


pour out my coffee merely 
as a good customer of the 





play trictrac with her £ hotel. In a wild minute | |= 
father.” : suggested that we run away 
“ Trictrac?”’ together and get married F i 
7. by a justice of the peace, A new Swiss food-drink— 
ES, don’t: you know? 1 which there isn’t any over 


It’s the game on the 
other side of a checker- 
board. Mr. Plé is very fond 
of that game. He gets so 
excited about it that his 
mustache sends out sparks, 
and you’d think he was go- 
ing to draw a knife. But 
he’s really a mighty fine 
man,and very good-natured. 
I] noticed that whenever papa won, though, 
he was better natured than when I beat 
him. So I doctored the dice so that I could 
throw them pretty near the way I wanted 
to—and I guess that helped me get the 
girl. You see, her mother wasn’t so strong 
for me. She thinks Americans are cuckoo; 
she says they have un coup de marteau—a 
blow of the hammer—which is the same 
thing as being a little bit off the top. 
That’s because she has noticed that they 
are careless with money. In mamma’s 
eyes you had better be a blackguard than 
a fool with the centimes. I saw that; so I 
took to haggling with Pétronille’s mother 
about small change. My chances began to 
look up right away.” 





2b here, by the way, and if her 
hh folks didn’t like it they could 
lump it; which she laughed 
at, and said it was a good 
idea to write a book about, 
and she would like toread it, 
but as for her, she was a good 
girl, and good girls didn’t do 
those things, though liking 
to think about them. 
“If Pétronille should live to be two 
hundred years old she would just begin to 
worry about the rights of women, and 
whether she should vote. As it was, what 
Pétronille wanted was a proper ceremony, 
with her parents’ consent and love if pos- 
sible, but no premature emotion about it— 
at least not the bothersome kind. Her 
mother taught her that. Sure, I like my 
mother-in-law fine, but she is just as 
emotional as a pawnbroker, and almost 
as free with money. You get the idea. 
Pétronille was conventional. Even today 
I don’t quite understand these French 
girls. They will laugh like anything at an 
off-color joke in one of the comic papers, 
but they would not walk up to the corner 





A Natural Way 





to restful sleep that 


keeps you young 








When you go to bed do your nerves stay up? 
Leaving you dragged out on the morrow— 
your mornings logy, your energy drained by 
afternoon? 

Modern science has found a natural way 
(a way without drugs) to overcome this: to 
instant restful sleep that quickly restores your 
tired mind and body. 

Morning finds you a new woman. You are 
fresh, clear-eyed, buoyant. Youthful in looks 
and spirit. And you have the energy to carry 
you right. through the day and the evening’s 
social activities. 

The 3-day test we offer here will show 
you. We urge you to make this test. It is 
well worth while. 


Luxurious sleep that restores 


Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings 
sound, restful sleep quickly and naturally. 
This is why: 








for sound sleep at night and 
high-spirited days—make 


this 3-day test 


In the morning you awaken, looking and 
feeling years younger. You are a new being 
for a new day. You are alive with energy to 
carry you buoyantly through the day. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food-drink. It 
has been used in Switzerland for 30 years and 
is now in universal use in England and her 
colonies. During the great war Ovaltine was 
included as a standard war ration for invalid 
soldiers. 

A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced 
into this country. Today it is used in hundreds 
of hospitals. More than 20,000 doctors rec- 
ommend it, not only as a restorative, but also 
for nursing mothers, convalescents, ‘invalids, 
nerve-strain, backward children and the aged. 

Many take a cup of Ovaltine two or three 
times a day for its natural stimulation. It’s 
truly a “pick-up” drink. 









rts ad ae mi ) ‘ First—it digests very quickly. Even in 
a ‘““Where were you living all this time? and back with you because it would not cases of impaired digestion. It combines cer- A 3-day test 
“Oh, at the Cheval Pie. It’s a hotel, be convenable.” tain vitalizing and building-up food essentials — You can buy Ovaltine in 4 sizes for home use 

- too, you see. Nobody stopped there very in which your daily fare is often lacking. at your druggist’s 

sh: much, but there was twelve nice rooms, OIPULLED myself together and one One cup of Ovaltine has more real food value or your store. Or 
with no modern conveniences—but I’ll day, after I had let Papa Plé beat me at than 12 cups of beef extract. drink it at the soda 

- tell you about that later. That’s impor- backgammon, I asked him would he have Seconp—Ovaltine has the power actually fountains. But to 

, tant. That’s what gave me the big idea. any objection to my marrying Pétronille, to digest # to 5 times its weight in other foods, let you try it we 

le. Anyway, I got one of those rooms, and asking the same in that pleasant tone, free which may ha in your rager setae - aki will send a 3-day 

sh lived in the house, and I studied French of sentiment, which the French like—like i —. . 7 yeaa oie ; ray oan ri introductory pack- 
nights so as to be able to tell Pétronille I you were asking him what time it is, or § a meee Nigges | blood AS. a ey - age for ten cents to 
loved her in the seventy-eight different did he sleep well. He looks at me without Th eng Bs : by 5 Saat eer eens 20,000 doctors cover cost oe, 8 
Ways you can say it in French, and in the much surprise and says sternly, ‘I am a simak et Reo ‘seg ica fle ok gena recommend — and mailing. 
mes: : é y. ray é end in the coupon 
daytime I sat around and drank coffee poor man, and she will have a dot of no soothed. Restful sleep comes. And as ) Ra, gibi ae 

vO and vin ordinaire, and played backgam- great amount—and I do not know your you sleep you are gathering strength 5 

v0 mon with papa, and felt sad and cheerful. financial resources, moreover.’ You get and energy. 

5 \nd then I got my big idea, which was this, the idea. I was thinking about love, and 

a that if I could persuade Pétronille to he was thinking about money. Not that 





tuarry me, and persuade her folks to let 
lier—which looked harder—then I’d buy 
an interest in the hotel and modernize it 
according to American ideas, and adver- 


he was wrong and I was right; just that he 
was French and I was American. 
“T told him I had one hundred thou- 


OVALTIN 








lam certainly thankful for what 
™ tine’’ has done for me. I have 
not slept so well in three years as 
I donow. I only take it at night. 














































7]: |‘ sand francs, which I did—and some more, Builds Body, pen lp ay yl 5 
tise for the American trade, and charge too, which I didn’t intend to tell him. It | ©19 7-W-<: Sreia gad Nerve oe lice. Fy 
real money for real service. And having’ was still in American money, and if he was neither could [sleep before tak 
been in the hotel business myself, I slow making up his mind, the rate of ex- ee ee 
thought I knew something about how a_ change being on the sinking side, I might ji and gine your gad Mre. Jennie Sanford, Baltimore 
hotel should be run, and I could see that be still richer. Papa Plé scratched his sce Hit would help them get | -----—--——----- 
the Plés were losing a lot of money by try- head and then twirled the ends of his 0 tei teow ae 14. Ww Cc Ee 
ing to save money.” mustache and said, ‘It is a large sum—if cian aad tee meee 41 ~~, Nduaine Cektth. | 
you have it.’ And ‘3 — ao ta en “4 ' I : nit ; : es £2: side an and mail- | 2 
AY, boys, I don’t know whether “Well, I proved that I had it, or anyway “Ovaltine” che sleeps allnight |! ing. Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. ! 
you've been in love real hard—but if I convinced him I had it, and he clapped fags. Thane to“Ovaltine't | I 
you have, you know how I felt. Some- me on the shoulder and said he thought it hn Rose. Name... 
times I was living on the roof, and other would be all right. And then something . | Street \ 
times I fell into the cellar. If Pétronille hit me that I hadn’t thought of before. FO REE eR TS ae, 
od smiled at me the rain seemed tobe dry, but It was the religious question. I choked aire (One package to a person) ! 
= ‘Sie SER on tt 8. ea 














































































“I Wanted to Smile Right Back...” 


“I knew he meant it when he told me I danced 
beautifully. I just wanted to smile right back 
and say something nice to him, too. But...” 
Don’t ever let your teeth embarrass you. Use 
Colgate’s . . . and flash a happy smile. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream will make 
your teeth glisten gloriously. It will whiten 
them and bring out all their natural beauty. 
But even more important . . . it will help keep 
your teeth and gums healthy. 


Colgate’s penetrates every place where it is 
possible for germs and food particles to collect. 
It loosens these impurities at once. Then it 
washes them away, leaving your teeth and 
gums absolutely clean. Germs can’t lurk in 
the warm, dark interior of your mouth when 
you use Colgate’s regularly. Colgate’s literally 
goes right into their hiding places and removes 
those causes of tooth decay. 


And you’ll like the taste . . . priced right, too. 


COLGATE & CO. 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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out that I was a Presbyterian by birth. “Happy with Pétronille? Well, I shoulq 


Papa looked at me surprised, not knowing 
what a Presbyterian was, and then he 
said, ‘For that, that is well enough; my- 
self, I am a radical socialist.” Which he is, 
only a socialist over here is different from 
a socialist back home, but I can’t tell you 
how, because there is no sense in French 
politics. ‘But you are a Catholic,’ I said 
to him, ‘and I thought there might be 
some objection ——’ ‘Pooh,’ says papa, 
‘love has no country. How much money 
did you say you had?’”’ 
a HEN Pétronille’s mother was con- 
vinced that I had a hundred thou- 
sand francs she patted me on the cheek and 
said that I was a good fellow, if somewhat 
wild like the rest of my concitizens of the 
Etats-Unis, and that really the restaurant 
needed another hand to wait on table 
anyway. 

“T hadn’t thought about waiting on 
table, but I didn’t want toruin my chances, 
so I nodded cheerfully, and we had a long 
heart-to-heart 
talk, , Pétronille 


say so! Boys, there isn’t a wife like her in 
the world, nor a sweeter girl, nor a better 
mother, and I don’t care who knows it. 
Of course she’s a little bit like her mother 
on the financial side. I have to hold out a 
few tips to get spending money, and she 
insists on making my shirts, which the 
French method is to put four extra yards 
of cloth where you don’t need it at all, in 
every shirt—and anyway I like American 
shirts better; but you can’t quarrel about 
that when you’re happy, can you? Sure, 
I like American clothes better! You ought 
to see my Sunday suit, which I don’t have 
time to wear on Sunday because our best 
business is on Sunday. It looks like it 
was part of the salvage from a Chinese 
sailing ship, because it was made by a 
French tailor who owed us for wine, and 
so forth. But, as I say, slowly I’m Amer- 
icanizing the family, unbeknown to them, 
and it won’t always be like this. The only 
danger is that once in a while I find myself 
forgetting certain words in American, be- 
cause I don’t see 
anybody to talk 





being sent out of 
the room for mod- 
esty’s, sake, and 
the upshot of it 
was that it was {| 
arranged that I 
would put one | 
hundred thousand | 
francs into the 
business and take 
a third interest. 
It was really cheap 
at the price, as it | 
isa good property, | 
and free and clear. 
So they gave me | 
back ten thousand 
francs of my own 
money, as Pétro- 
nille’sdowry 


more dollars. 





“TF DON’T get 
this dowry 
thing,’’ inter- 
rupted one of the 
New Yorkers. 

“‘T didn’t get it 
either,’’ replied 
Mr. Purt, some- 
what sadly. ‘‘ That 
is, I had it for a 
minute, and then 
Pétronille took it 
and gave it back to 
her mother, who 
gave her a promis- | 
sory note for it. 
You can see why 
I say I’ve got to 
Americanize these 
people, don’t you? 
Besides, afterward | 
it occurred to me 
that instead of the | 4 


mas mail. 





| eA Christmas Gift 
| Thats ‘Really Big 


VERY year the books 

published from material 
first appearing serially in THE 
Lapies Home JourNAL run 
into a value of approximately | good 
$40. The color reproductions | 
of Americanmaster paintings, | 
if they could be purchased 
separately, would cost many 


Have you thought of se- 
lecting yearly subscriptions 
for THe Lapies’ Home Jour- 
NAL as Christmas presents 
this year? Subscriptions will | 
give your friends the oppor- | said. I figured, 
tunity of reading first all the |} 
stories, biographies and arti- | 
cles which later are published 
in book form. And each such 
gift costs so little! 

Why not sit down today, 
make up a list of those you 
will remember with Journal 
Christmas gift subscriptions 
and send it along? To each 
we will send an attractive 
gift announcement, in your 
name, to arrive in the Christ- 


American with 
often enough— 
and I don’t want 
to forget my own 
language. You 
don’t suppose a 
fellow could, do 
you? Thanks, I 
will have another 
cigarette. Those 
American ciga- 
| rettes taste pretty 


“Thaven’t gota 
matcheither. Oh, 
no, I don’t want a 
boxful. Well, if 
you insist!’ 


“THAD some 

corking good 
| ideas about re- 
| modeling and 
modernizing the 
Cheval Pie, as I 


and I think I was 
right, that a real 
| snug, modern little 
road house, with 
all up-to-date con- 
veniences, just this 
far from the Rue 
de Rivoli, would 
attract a lot of 
Americans who 
| were fed up with 
the traffic in Paris 
and would like to 
come out here for 
| a week or two ata 
| time. But you've 
| got to make things 
| comfortable {or 








Plés giving Pét- 
ronille the dowry 
out of their own money, they had given it 
to her out of the firm’s own money, which 
was the same as my giving myself thirty- 
three hundred francs of my own money, 
and then having Pétronille No, I’m 
getting this mixed up! There were a hun- 
dred thousand francs of mine. I gave it 
to Mr. Plé for a third interest, didn’t I? 
Then he gives me ten thousand francs with 
Pétronille, doesn’the? Then Pétronille—— 
I give it up! Every time I’ve thought of 
it since it has made my head ache. I 
don’t think they’d trim me, understand. 
They’re just as honest as any people you 
ever saw. “But whether Pétronille’s dowry, 
which I haven’t seen since, came out of 
her folks or out of me, or whether an angel 
left it on the doorstep, is something I 
haven’t yet figured. Not that I have any 
kick coming. We’ve made a good per- 
centage on our money, which, like all 
good Frenchmen, we’ve invested in for- 
eign securities, and then claimed the 
Americans were selling the franc down. 
But we haven’t made as much money as 
we should have, owing to —— But wait, 
I’m coming to that! 





Americans. 
know that, be- 
cause I was in the hotel business over 
home. 

“‘I made up my mind that I had to have 
a heart-to-heart talk with Mr. Plé and 
show him how antique some of his notions 
was of how to run a hotel. Of course it 
was going to be delicate, telling a French 
hotel man how to run his hotel, but 
some of my. money was in it, or going ‘0 
be, and I had some rights myself. We'l, 
first, of course, I had to get married; and 
if you want to know how complicated aiid 
laborious getting married can be, you 
want to get married over here a few 
times ——’”’ 

“A few times!” inquired one of the }is- 
teners. ‘‘What d’ye mean. a few times’ 


“)\H, I MEAN once each for the three of 

you, of course,” replied Mr. Put, 
without a smile. ‘That would be three «ll 
together. . The first thing you dis- 
cover is that here you can’t just hop out 
and get married—like that! You know 
how it is over home. You just sort of 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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Now~mutltiply the joys of Christ- 
mas with this practical gift that 
lasts for years and years 

>a happy idea—this American custom of giv- 


T’s 
ie automobiles for Christmas. An automobile 
is such a useful gift, what family wouldn’t 


“thri!!”” at the prospect of a Christmas car. 

Wh» not decide today to make this the most 
joyou. Christmas of all. Start your list with this 
gift ss oreme ... and on Christmas morning unlock 
the g ses to a world of happy, care-free days, with 
the k vs of this wonderful Overland Six Sedan. 

“« “ 4“ 
Tue ‘‘verland Six is a new type of car .. . different 
from iything you have ever known before. 


It . a car built to meet present-day performance 


stan rds. You can drive it at road speeds of 40 
to 55 ‘niles an hour without excessive wear on the 
engin. It will pickup in high gear from 5 to 40 
miles :n hour in 21 seconds. 

Its “high-torque” engine has ample power to 
maste: the steepest hills in high. Gear shifting has 


been reduced to a minimum. 


Ttis an actual fact that this big, sturdy Overland 
Six will out-pull, out-run and out-perform any other 
automobile of its size, or weight, or price-class. 
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Here in this remarkable new-type Six is a real 
contribution to the safety and security of motor- 
ing. It is built low to the ground to eliminate side- 
sway, which is so frequently the cause of skidding 
and serious accidents. Thus providing a sense of 
security you have never found in any automobile 
of this type before. 


The Overland Six is a car of exceptional com- 
fort. The big, broad door openings are 32% inches 
wide. You can get in or out with the utmost ease. 


Seats are wide, luxuriously comfortable. There 
is more usable space inside than in any car of this 
price . . . with plenty of room for five full-size 
passengers. Room to stretch your legs and relax 
without feeling cramped or crowded. 


The rear springs are extra long . . . and under- 
slung. Nothing has been spared to make this car 
a positive comfort-revelation. Owners accustomed 
to more expensive cars tell us this is true. 


“ “ « 


THE distinguished, smart-looking Overland Six 
you see in the illustration above is not a chance 





result. An artist created it. Every line, every 
curve and contour is the result of painstaking 
craftsmanship and study. 


Frankly, we took the eighteen best cars of Amer- 
ica and Europe and combined their salient features 
in this remarkable new-type Overland Six. 


Low 


It is a strikingly beautiful automobile. 
swung... it fairly hugs the ground. 


Women revel in its unobtrusive smartness, its 
beautiful velour upholstery. And even practical 
men call it “a superlatively handsome car.” 


There is no Six built today that offers greater 
value . . . no car made in which finer quality of ma- 
terial is used or better workmanship employed. 


Do you wonder that we urge you to see this won- 
derful new-type car... that we ask you to compare 
the values offered before buying any car today? 


Don’t buy blindfolded. See the Overland Six 
and find out how modern engineering has contrib- 
uted to the safety, security and comfort of motoring. 


Any Willys-Overland dealer will gladly arrange 
to deliver it to your door on Christmas morning .. . 
and extend to you the convenience of the Willys 
Finance Plan which means less money down, 
smaller monthly payments, and the lowest credit- 
cost in the industry. 


“ “ “ 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio; Willys- 
Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


% Overland Six 
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Saddle of Minne>ta Venison, with Rcd Currant Jelly 






GAME 


Leg of Cumberland Mountain Black Bear 
Tennessee Of2ssum, Baked with Sweet Potatoes 
Kentucky ’Coon, Dev:"s Sauce 

Roasted Quail 


re and Red-head Ducks 
lue-wing and Wood Du :ks 
Roastei Wild Turkeys, wit Cran\ 
s Sai 
Wi'd Goose — 
Young Prair'~ Chi -kens 
Pk 2asants 
P dasted Ma"lard Duck 
reer 
GROSSE P'°CE FROIDES 
Boned Wild Boar’s Eicad 
Bened T-rkeys 
Galantine de Dinde 
Buffalo Tongues 
Mayornise de Volaille 
te ee OO 


ROASTS 


skling Pig, a l'Ar zlaise 
Mee Capon, G* let Sauce 
meric Ducks, ys 

Green ff 
Pr Wtuffed Your/# 4 








is pictured by this old-time menu 


“Days that are gone forever” —these words headed 
the newspaper account of a recent meeting of 
sportsmen and hunters in Nashville, Tennessee. 
Exhibited before them was an old-time menu of a 
Christmas dinner held at the Maxwell House 
nearly fifty years ago. 


For these lovers of sport and good living, the 
yellowed menu recorded, first F all, the golden 
age, long vanished, of American game. But still 
more, it mirrored for them, the glory of such 
lordly banquets as we cannot know today. 


Even the old South long ago marvelled at those 
Christmas dinners held at the Maxwell House. 
Throughout that land of good things to eat and 
drink, this fine old hotel was known for its won- 
derful food and its coffee. It was the most cele- 
brated hotel in all the southern states. 


Just think of those matchless feasts—twenty- 
four courses of game and fowl alone! Think how 
the guests must have enjoyed each of those rich 
dishes—and how they relished that rare coffee 
which always won the highest praise of all! 
Of all the luxuries served at the old Maxwell 


House in Nashville, it was this coffee that 
has won for it the most lasting fame. 


So good that soon the whole 
South wanted it 


For years a special blend of fine coffees was 
served at the old Maxwell House, so wonderfully 


**Good to the 
last drop” 


full-flavored, so smooth that those who once 
tasted it always remembered it long afterward. 


- Above all the other dishes at this fine old 
hotel, it was this coffee that the guests talked 
of the most. The news of it soon travelled to all 
the southern states. In city after city, the most 
critical families took steps to obtain it. 


Today the fame of this coffee has spread 
through the entire United States. This same 
blend is now pleasing more people than any other 
coffee ever put on the market. And the same 
firm of coffee merchants who perfected it down in 
Nashville years ago, still blend and roast it today. 


For your own table you can now have this 
luxury from the most famous hotel of the old 
South. The rare flavor and aroma of Maxwell 
House Coffee will bring you and your family a 
new idea of just how good a cup of coffee can 
actually be. Serve it for breakfast tomorrow. 
Your grocer has Maxwell House Coffee in sealed 
blue tins. Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, Nash- 
ville, Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, New 
York, Los Angeles. 


MAXwELL House CoFFEE 


Topay —Amenias lage selling high grade coffee 
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quietly sneak the thing over on people, 
and let most everybody find out for them- 
selves what’s happened. Your friends say, 
‘I hear you’re married, old man. Is that 
right?” and you say, ‘Oh, yes, I guess 
that’s right, all right,’ and they say, ‘No 
kidding, old man. Is that right?’ And 
that’s all there is to it.” 


“DUT over here—gosh! First you meet 
the family, and then you communi- 
cate with the family’s friends, and they’re 
usually spread all over France, because 
French families used to be large, what- 
ever they are now, and some of ’em live in 
the Jura, and some in Picardy, and some 
in Lorraine, and if you should miss any of 
them, it’s a blot on the family honor. You 
tell ’em all about it, and wait for their per- 
mission, which comes by mail after a lot of 
thought, and those nearest come to look 
you over and figure what are the chances. 
They shake their heads, especially the dis- 
tant relatives, and concede you’ve got 
about one chance in a thousand. It takes 
about six months for the young lady to get 
ready; but you can’t blame her, because 
ever since she was three years old she’s 
been preparing for this event, and she 
doesn’t expect it to happen again, at least 
not until she’s too old toenjoy it. It takes 
a whole lot of wine and conversation and 
headshaking and signing of documents 
and receptions and dressmaking to get the 
thing under way. But we finally made it 
go, and then Pétronille and I went on our 
honeymoon, down to Avignon and Arles 
and Nimes and Lourdes and Pau and 
Biarritz and back home. I'll say this for 
the French—they spend money freely on 
their honeymoons. The best is none too 
good, if not too expensive, and you sort of 
feel bolstered up by the knowledge that 
you're never going to spend any more 
money foolishly as long as you live. 

“‘So we were married, the little girl and 
me, and we went on our honeymoon. But 
before I went I had that long and serious 
talk with Papa Plé about the way we 
ought to run our hotel. 

“T told Papa Plé what my idea was 
about getting American tourists to come 
out to Bas-Lassay and leave some of their 
money, and he favored that idea like a 
boy giving his opinion of Christmas. He 
said the Americans were a little original, 
but they had their good points. Then I 
said we ought to have a bath with every 
room. It would mean some expense, but 
the money would come back, multiplied. 

“We have a bath for every room now,’ 
says papa. ‘There is a sign in every room 
which says that the bath can be used by 
any guest, after making proper arrange- 
ments.’ ”” 


““FISHAT’S just the point,’ I told him. 

“You see, Americans want a bath con- 
nected with their own room. They don’t 
want ‘to wait for somebody else to finish 
with a bathtub. They don’t want to put 
on a window curtain, the way Europeans 
do, and sashay down the hallway and 
pound on the bathroom door and then, 
after a long wait, find themselves in the 
presence of a tin tub which looks like the 
kind we furnished canaries in Albany. 
They want a nice porcelain adjoining bath 
and washstand, and so forth, and they are 
willing to pay for it.’ 

“*Do you mean twelve bathrooms?’ 
Says Papa Plé, getting excited and twirling 
his mustache. ‘You are pleasantizing, 
my son. There are not twelve bathrooms 
in the Grand-H6tel du Louvre, which is 
the hotel the most luxurious of what is.’ 
You see, Papa Plé had stopped at the 
Louvre on his honeymoon twenty years 
before, and he still thought it was the iast 
word in hotels. 

“Oh, yes, there are. That’s all changed 

now,’ says I. 
_ ‘But when there are not twelve Amer- 
icans in the hotel, what should we do with 
the bathrooms? They would be dis- 
tinctly idle,’ says he. 

“*The English sometimes take baths,’ 
said I, ‘though not as often as they talk 


—— 


about it, and the Russians and Spaniards 
are beginning to insist on rooms with 
bath so that nobody else in the hotel will 
know whether they take a bath or not. 
And anyway, the thing is to have rooms 
with bath, whether anybody takes a bath 
or not. A lot of people use them as store- 
rooms for extra luggage and parcels, but 
we should worry about that.’ 

“When Papa Plé saw that I was in dead 
earnest about this he began to get worried. 
Well, I wanted him to get worried. I was 
going to have my way about it. All ofa 
sudden his eye lit up with an idea. ‘You 
are younger than I am, my son,’ says he, 
‘and no doubt you know a good deal about 
these things that I don’t know. You are 
my new and dear son-in-law and we shall 
not dispute about this. We will perhaps 
install one more bathroom, at whatever 
expenditure. And—yes—we shall replace 
that cracked mirror in the old bathroom.’ 
He rubbed his hands. ‘Now, then, what 
do you say to that?’”’ 


““T SAW I was going to have an uphill job, 
so I left the bathrooms a minute and 
took up the matter of soap. ‘Now an- 
other thing,’ says I. ‘We ought to put a 
nice cake of soap in every room. Amer- 
icans aren’t used to carrying their own 
soap, or if they do, they at least want to 
see a piece of soap supplied by the hotel.’ 
“““A piece of soap in every room!’ says 
papa, a little wild, not knowing whether I 
was pleasantizing again. ‘But if we did 
that they would not use their own soap. 
Why should a guest use his own soap if he 
finds soap in the room? It is manifestly 
droll.’ 

““*T would put the soap there with the 
intention of having them use it,’ says I 
coldly. 

““Tt is not done,’ says he. 

“Thats what I sami; says i. “it 
should be done.’ 

“Then papa gets sarcastic. He says, 
‘Maybe you would wish to serve viands 
and consommations free of cost, likewise, 
and blanchir, moreover, the chemises of 
messieurs les hétes without frais?’”’ 

““Excuse me, Mr. Purt,” interrupted 
one of the listeners, “‘but what is that 
language you’re talking? Is that French 
or American?” 

Henry Purt smiled wanly. “I get that 
way sometimes, these days, when I don’t 
stop to think,” he explained. ‘‘ You see, I 
been trying to teach my wife and her 
family how to speak American, and I get 
mixed up now myself.” 

“Can they speak much American?” 
was the inquiry. 

“No, not much. It would make you 
sorry for them to see how hard they try 
to do it, to please me. But what I teach 
*em on Mondays they forget on Tuesday. 
No, they’re not learning very fast. The 
only thing they’re sure of is ‘allright,’ 
which they think is all one word. And then 
they have another little saying which they 
picked up from hearing an American 
marine call it to a Canadian soldier 
during the war, which I have tried to dis- 
courage them from repeating. They think 
it means ‘Here’s to your best health,’ but 
it means something else very different— 
only I can’t explain to them what it does 
mean, because I really ought not to know 
myself.” 


““\TO, WE don’t get along very fast. . . . 

What time is it? I’ve got only a few 
more minutes. Not that I couldn’t take 
the whole day if I wanted to, but I don’t 
like a fuss, and I haven’t quite instilled the 
American ideas into them yet. 

“I was speaking about the bathrooms, 
and so forth. I came right back at Papa 
Plé and said, ‘We don’t have to give away 
anything. We can charge double the rates, 
and more, too, that you’re getting now. 
What I’m trying to tell you is that Amer- 
icans want bathrooms, and they want the 
best, and they’re willing to pay for it; but 
they don’t want to be bothered by a lot of 
little foolish charges for this and that. 
Lemme tell you,’ says I, ‘how an Amer- 
ican is. He don’t mind paying nine dollars 
a night for a room, if you leave a two-cent 
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Scene from “Into Her Kingdom,” 
featuring Corinne Griffith—a 
First National Star. 






She was the soul of harmony— 
the very embodiment of Grace! 


Long hours of strenuous acting seemed never to tire 
her—never to lessen her lightness of step and captivat- 
ing ease of movement. 


The “close-up” revealed the secret of her tireless activity 
—a wise selection of shoes which supported the arch and 
enhanced her natural grace and beauty. 


Every woman can be more graceful and walk without 
exertion by wearing FOOT SAVER SHOES —the famous 
footwear with patented, scientific in-built features which 
give support to the arches—remove the cause of foot 
strains—and lend ease and grace to the carriage. 


Women everywhere find Foot Savers a revelation in 
easy fitting. They hug the arch so perfectly the foot 
seems moulded into form. 

Visit the Foot Saver Store in your town—see the season’s new 
models. Their matchless beauty—their smart, distinctive styles— 


will win you. And when you wear Foot Savers you'll enjoy a 
freedom and ease of movement you never before thought possible. 


Write for handsomely illustrated Style Book and name of your 
nearest Foot Saver dealer. 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 


Makers of the famous J & K Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
429 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Foot Saver Shoes 


“oot Insurance for the Future” 


and 
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Hanvs of gleaming whiteness and loveliness—these are the reward 


of the woman who uses this wonderful healing preparation 


You can have them 
in spite of housework 


Begin today to keep your 
hands soft, smooth. . . 
by this simple care 


OUSEWORK is necessary. Cook- 

ing, cleaning, dusting, sweeping 
—a satisfactory existence cannot go 
on without them. But must a woman 
sacrifice her lovely hands to these 
homely tasks? 


Keep your hands soft and smooth 
in spite of housework! Today thou- 
sands of women have learned how to 
preserve the smoothness and delicacy 
of their hands, by means of a new 
preparation which protects the skin 
in spite of hard wear and tear. 

This new preparation is Jergens Lotion, a 
product containing benzoin and almond, two 
of the most healing skin restoratives known. 

Every time you have had your hands in 
water —use Jergens Lotion, and see what fresh- 
ness and softness it will give to your skin. 


Smooth, delicate fingers—flexible, soft wrists 
—hands of gleaming whiteness and loveliness 
—these are the reward of the woman who uses 
Jergens Lotion, as a frequent protection during 
the day. Because of its wonderful healing 
power, Jergens Lotion will transform neglected 
hands in a week. 

You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at 
any drug store or toilet goods counter. Get 
two bottles at a time! Keep one on the bath- 
room shelf, to use for your face—keep another 
above the kitchen sink, for convenience when 
you are using your hands for housework. 


Now—the new large-size trial bottle 





The Andrew Jergens Co., 
3023 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
For the enclosed 6 cents — please send me the new, 


large-size trial bottle of Jergens Lotion, and the 
booklet, ““Your Skin and Its Care.” 


If you live in Canada, send to The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Ltd., 3023 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 





This fragrant silvery liquid contains two of 
the most healing skin restoratives known 
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newspaper at his door next morning, free 
of charge. That’s what pleases him. Little 
attentions. Or sometimes you can tell 
him he’s comfortable, and charge him for 
it, whether he is or not. But he wants a 
room with bath. He don’t insist on good 
service, provided you tell him he’s getting 
good service. Americans are really the 
politest people in the world, papa,’ says 
I. ‘They never kick, no matter what a 
raw deal they get, but you’ve got to leave 
a newspaper at their door free of charge, or 
something, and they’ve got to be able to 
pay for an adjoining bathroom whether 
they ever take a bath or not.’”’ 


“AND finally, talking that way, I wore 

out my father-in-law. When Pétronille 
and I went away on our honeymoon, it 
was with the understanding that the car- 
penters and the plumbers would get to 
work and put those bathrooms in im- 
médiatement ; and it was agreed—though 
Madame Plé fought like a tiger against 
it—that every room should have a free 
cake of soap with it. So I went away 
happy. I had the feeling that I was 
Americanizing my wife’s family. Well, I 
am. Sure Iam. They do a lot of things 
and act a lot of ways, owing to my in- 
fluence, which shows that they’re chang- 
ing slowly % 

‘““What, for instance?’’ asked one of the 
listeners. 

““Oh, for instance, like this—— Well, I 
can’t think of anything offhand, but I see 
it, though you wouldn’t probably notice it. 

“Well, before the train left Papa Plé 
took me aside and slapped me on the back 
and says: ‘My dear son, I have been con- 
sidering the things you have spoken con- 
cerning the hotel business, and I have 
discussed them with Anastasie’—that’s 
my mother-in-law’s name—‘and we have 
concluded that you are, after all, a for- 
ward young man and likely to go far in 
the hotel business. Therefore, my dear 
son, let your heart be tranquil; it shall all 
be as you say. Proceed now with your 
moon of honey and rest tranquil above all, 
and when -you yourself rend home again, 
you will be infinitely surprised and 
pleased.’”’ 





i HAT could be fairer than that? Here 

was I with the nicest little girl in the 
world at my side, and a fine trip ahead, with 
ruins to look at, and fine 
weather overhead—and 
the prospect of coming 
home to find the hotel in 
the way of being re- 
modeled and a big busi- 
ness insight. So off we 
went, and we had the 
time of our lives. We 
were away about six 
weeks, spending liber- 
ally too. It must have 
cost us seventy-five dol- 
lars or more. Not much? Well, living is 
cheap in the Midi, you know; and then, 
after you live a while in France you get to 
know the ropes. 

“But I wasn’t a whole lot interested in 
the Square House down at Nimes, nor the 
aqueducts and Roman ruins, and so forth, 
being anxious to get back and get things 
started; so one day when Pétronille asked 
me if I didn’t think we had spent about 
enough money, I said I thought we had; 
and we started for Bas-Lassay. The wheels 
didn’t go around fast enough, I tell you. I 
could see all those nice porcelain bath- 
tubs,’and I had written some snappy adver- 
tisements to put in the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald and the Daily Mail. 

“When we drove up in front of the 
Cheval Pie everything looked about the 
same as when we left. It always will, 
boys. If you should come back two hun- 
dred years from now the place will look 
just the same. 

“This is France, you know. Things 
don’t change much. There wasn’t any 
sign of carpenters or plumbers or any- 
thing, and a cat which had been run over 
by achar-a-bancs was still out in the middle 
of the street, though of course a good deal 
flatter than when we left. 





“Papa Plé and mamma came hie’ 
out and threw the'r arms around us, and 
after we had been kissed on our ears and 
everything, and had told what the prices 
of things were down in the provinces, | 
said to my father-in-law, ‘I’m dying to 
look at the changes you’ve made.’ 

“He beamed like a man who has won 
the big prize in the lottery, and hugged 
me till my floating ribs went ashore on my 
backbone. ‘You shall see, my dear son,’ 
says he. ‘All is arranged. All is under- 
stood. We ave now in a position to greet 
your concitizens and give them modern 
American treatment.’ He ran back to the 
cashier’s desk and grabbed a big sheet of 
paper, and came running with it, all out 
of breath. ‘Consider,’ he says, ‘what 
haste I have made, that this should be 
ready when you rended home. Regard it! 
It is written in the best of English, which 
I paid twenty francs for to the school- 
master of the parish, who writes all lan- 
guages like a Russian nobleman.’”’ 


“AND this is what he flashes on me!” 
Mr. Henry Purt drew from his pocket 
a large folded sheet of paper, now somewhat 
frayed from long carriage and scrutiny, 
opened it carefully and spread it upon the 
grass before him. He read it slowly: 


“AU CHEVAL PIE 

“‘Misters the proprietaires of this hotel beg 
to annonce to their clients the here-below 
newnesses which will make of this favored 
house the most delighttul and high-life in- 
stitution, suitable for Americains and others 
who love the luxurious and confortable. 

‘““No depence has been spared, above all. 

“Our room of bath has been equipped 
with a wholly moderne overhead spray for 
the pleasance of whoever do not desire to be 
seated in the tub. The misters and madams 
are instamently begged not to retreat until 
the flow of water has been effected. 

“* All citizens of the United States shall not 
be limited as to the number of sprays or 
bathings employed, which shall not be posed 
upon the account. 

“‘Bathings shall be in regularity, highest 
cost rooms being first of choice. 

“Soap of surfine qualite is no longer forced 
to be sent out for but shall be demanded at 
the caisse at cost price, at good bargain. 

‘‘Misters please to indicate your favored 
newspaper, whatever. This, likewise, is a 
benefit from the hotel. (Innovation Amer- 
icain. ) 

“Misters the directors desire finally to 
state that our personnel now includes M. 
Henri Purt, formerly hételier of the United 
States, who is in report 
of all high-life methods. 

“After the tenth June 
all rates advance owing to 
the depence upon the part 
of the management and 
sinking of the franc. Con- 
sult caisse for tarifs.”’ 


ace 


There is only one 
thing missing,’ said my 
father-in-law proudly. 
‘The cracked mirror in 
the bathroom has not 
been mended. But there 
have been so many things to effect. Are 
you well content ?’ F 

“*There is still only one bathroom, 
then?’ says I, kind of faint.” 


“* TUT yes,’ says papa. ‘But consider the 
innovation of the downward spray.’ 
Well, I didn’t have much to say. You 
can’t start a fight when you’re just back 
from your honeymoon. Besides, Mr. Plé 
thought he had done a whole lot. \ou 
see, he’s French. . Well, boys, I've 
got to be getting back. It’s been fine to 
hear you talk. It means a whole loi to 
me to meet Americans now and then. ’ 

“Do you ever expect to come back to 
the States?’”’ asked one of the visitors 
as the four walked briskly back toward 
the restaurant. 

“I'd like to,” was the reply. ‘Sure, I 
will some day. As soon as I get my wile’s 
family Americanized a little. It’s a slower 
job than I thought it would be. Well, here 
we are. So long!” ; 

“Henri!” cried a shrill voice from 1n- 
side the restaurant. 

“Oui, ma petite mére!”’ responded Mr. 
Purt, frantically whisking off his hat and 
rushing inside. And the Americanization 
of the Plé family was again in progress. 
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You expect a car which leads in sales to 
lead in beauty and value aswell. Andbythe 
same token you look for Body by Fisher 
on sucha car. In practically every price 
class you find your expectations realized 
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ag] OON it will be Christ- 
% mas. If you haven’t 
e 2, much money saved up 
aA De #i| for presents, perhaps 
meee) you would like to 
know how to make felt animals 
that look like real ones and can 
stand. They would make a nice 
present for someone. Even 
grown-up people like them. I 
guess because you make them 
yourself. 

The first one I made was a 
camel. Mumsey has a little red 
felt one she tells circus stories 
about. All the other animals in 
the house have friends, so I 
thought I’d make a friend for 
Abby. Her camel’s name is 
Abby—short for Abdullah. I 
had all the materials in the house 
that I wanted. We have lots of 
brown felt and white felt. My 
father used to go to Lehigh, and we had a lot of pen- 
nants. The Sheik is the name of the camel I made. 
I cut his pattern from the other camel, laying it on 
tissue paper and drawing around it. Then I cut the 
felt from the pattern. I used cotton from the bath- 
room cabinet to stuff him, but your mother might 
rather have you use an ordinary kind. 

There is no special size for your animals. You 
may find pictures of them in magazines or news- 
papers. You must always use a picture with the side 
view of the animal. 

The second animal I made was a horse. I got its 
pattern out of a circus magazine. One of my horse’s 
patterns came from the picture part of the Sunday 
newspaper. 

Now we will make a horse. 

The first step is to trace the picture on tissue 
paper, making the ears separate. The pattern on 
the tissue paper you lay on the felt and cut out. 
Cut two patterns, one for each side of the animal. 
Make four extra legs the same size as the pattern. If 
the legs are thin in the pattern, make them fatter, 
or the animal will not stand up. Sew each extra leg 
on the inner side of the animal’s leg that it matches. Sew 
with overcasting stitch. If you do not know that stitch, ask 
your mother. Sew half of each leg, and all the way around 
the foot; then put the cotton in the legs and sew up. 
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OW we are ready for the stomach. The first horse I 

made I put an extra piece in for the back, but not for 
the stomach. The horse looked funny. Put an extra piece 
in for both the back and the stomach. Cut the piece for the 
stomach pointed at each end. Now sew it on the horse. Cut 
two more little pieces of felt. Make them as long as the 
haunches of a horse would be. Run a thread along one 


















Bears are dandy performers, cause they’re firm on their feet. 












JACQUELINE BirD 
Aged 10 Years 








Doesn’t this look like a real circus act? 
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ristmas (o1rcus Just Like Mine 


Perhaps your mother 
will make you a tent 
of unbleached muslin, 
like this one, so you 
can play circus with 
your animals like my 
brother and I do. 


lengthwise edge of each piece, 
then pull the thread until the 
piece gets round, like the haunch 
of a horse. Measure it on the 
horse to see if it is round enough. 
Tie a knot and break the thread. 
Now sew the pieces together and 
then sew them to the back part 
of the horse, on both sides. The 
tail will cover the stitches. 

Now cut out a piece for the 
back. Cut it pointed at the end 
near the head and square at the 
other end. Sew it on. Before 
you sew it on all the way, make 
the tail out of darning cotton. If 
the horse is brown, give it a brown 
or black tail. Take an end of the 
darning cotton and wrap it nine 
or ten times over your hand or a 
couple of fingers, depending on 
how long you want the tail. Now 
cut off the loops at one end. 
Then sew the loops on the other end along the in- 
side of the square end of the back. 


RE 


OW sew up the rest of the back, sewing through 

the tail. Now stuff the horse, making it as hard 
as you can. Be sure not to leave a crease in the 
upper part of the leg. Sew up the front part of the 
horse as far as the head. Now stop. We are going 
to make aneye. Itisa French knot. Tie a knot in 
your black darning cotton and pull cotton through 
from the inside to the outside of the head, where the 
eye should be. Now wrap the thread around your 
needle several times. Then stick the needle back 
through the felt in nearly the same place and pull 
the thread tight. If your mother knows how to 
make this French knot, better let her show you. 
It’s kind of hard to describe. 

Now cut another piece of darning cotton and loop 
it like you did the tail. Only loop a little at first 
cut it off and stick it in his neck. Sew over this. 
Now cut some more and do the same, placing it 
right next to the first part. Do it until you have 
made enough for the mane. Stuff the neck now with 
cotton. Stick a little cotton in for the head and sew it up. 
Make a few stitches with the same color thread as the an- 
imal for its mouth. Cut two ears of the felt. Sew them on 
the horse. 

Now you have your horse made. The horse is the only 
animal that has its tail made separate. The others have 
their tails cut with the pattern. 

I made one of my horses a saddle and bridle of red felt. It 
looked pretty. I took thin strips of red felt and measured 
on the horse the length of the bridle. Then I cut the felt 
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(Continued on Page 79) 








This is my favorite horse, but I made others too. 
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can be solved with a single vasil of the Kealsilk Man 








REALSILK 


HOSIERY AND LINGERIE. 


CHILDREN'S 
STOCKINGS 





AND MEN'S 
SOCKS 


This gold button identifies 
the Bonded Realsilk Service 
Representative when he 
calls at your home or office 


A Timely Suggestion to Those Who 
Would Make Christmas Buying a Bit 
Easier This Year 


bps AN ENDLESS TASK it usually seems to select appealing 
things for all those you want to remember at Christmas 
time! And what ingenuity it takes to find just the right gift for 
each and every one! 


But here, at last, is a way to make your Christmas buying 
easier .. . It enables you to do most of your shopping all at 
one time... and all in your very own home. 


Realsilk makes this possible ... with its timely, money- 
saving, direct-to-consumer service. 


For where can you find more acceptable or appropriate holi- 
day gifts than hosiery and lingerie? And what an exquisite 
collection of charming and practical things Realsilk has 
assembled to show you this Christmas time! 


The Realsilk Service Man regularly assigned to your neigh- 
borhood will have them when he calls . . . a wealth of gift 
suggestions ... something for almost every one on your list. 


For instance, he offers a complete line of wondrous sheer 
hosiery of pure, fresh silk in all the latest colorings. There are, 
also, styles in other fabrics. He has lingerie, too . . . superb 
tailored creations as well as those which interpret the dainty, 
new Parisienne modes. 


Then, there are the famous Realsilk SUPER-SERVICE 
Socks for men in both plain and fancy patterns . . . And where 
is there a man or youth who would fail to appreciate such a gift? 


And last, but not least, a splendid selection of children’s 
stockings . . . sturdy weaves with extra reinforcements to romp 
in and finer textures with fancy tops for dress. 

When you make up your Christmas list this year you'll find it a 
mighty good idea to send for the Realsilk Service Man. For not only 
is the Realsilk way the more convenient way to buy, but understand 
... everything you get from Realsilk is offered at most outstanding 
savings—an advantage which Realsilk always assures but which is 
especially significant at Christmas buying time. 

So, when the man at your door says ‘‘Realsilk”’, by all means 
have him come in. And if you do not care to wait for his next 
regular call, use the Christmas-time coupon below to arrange 
a special appointment any time you suggest. 


REAL SILK HosIgERy MILLs, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


World’s Lome Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery 
and Makers of Fine Lingerie 
25° BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Consult ’Phone Directory for Your Local Office 


© 1926, R.S.H.M. 





REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


I would like to have the Realsilk Service Representative call and help me 
with my Christmas buying. Please arrange an appointment on or about 





(Date) 
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Address *Phone 
City. State 
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| G j = Maybe you enjoy making a cake and maybe yo. J} 
“a \ 4 don’t. But anyway you enjoy having it admired 
i g even though its admirers devour it in much less tire 
g than it took to make it. 
‘ae Using Snowdrift is one way to lighten the work 
* . of making cakes, because Snowdrift is such a creamy 


Ce om ' shortening. That means that it creams readily withthe 
me sugar. You don’t have to crush Snowdrift to rake jt 
a creamy enough to work with. It z creamy. 
7 You don’t have to dig it out of the can, <ither, 
” ~ “It is easy to spoon out and easy to measure. 
Best of all, Snowdrift stays creamy —cold weather 
does not make it too hard nor warm weather too soft. 
Of course the shortening you make cakes with 
must be something besides creamy—and Snowdrift 
is, as you will realize the minute you open the can, 
It is so fresh and delicate that you naturally 
expect it to make the very finest kind of cakes. 
And it does. 
Try Snowdrift in this recipe or any of your 
favorite recipes and see for yourself. 





C NUT LOA? CAKE 
13% Cupfuls Flour . 1 Teaspoonful Desired Extract 


4 Cupful Sugar - % Teaspoonful Salt 
6 Tablespoonfuls Snowdrift . % Cupful Milk 
3 Eggs - 2% Teaspoonfuls Baking Powder 
3 1 Cup Coarsely Chopped Nut Meats } 

Stir the Snowdrift and gradually work in the sugar, 
the eggs well beaten, and the extract. Sift together 
dry ingredients and add them alternately with the 
milk to the first mixture. Add nut meats and beat 
well. Transfer to a medium sized cake pan which 
has been rubbed lightly with Snowdrift, and bake 
in moderate oven (350 degrees F.). Cover with any 
desired icing. 
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For making Cake | 
‘Sctit ana past!) 
and for Frying 























Snowdrift makes wonderful pie-crust and 
biscuits, too, for the same reason that it makes 
fine cakes—because it is so rich and good irself. 
And for delicate, wholesome fried food there 
simply isn’t any better frying fat than Snow#drift. 
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Wool Boutonnieres for hristmas Gifts 


der of a winter frock or coat— what 

could be more welcome for Christ- 
mas? To make the glorified marigold at 
upper left, wind black four-fold German- 
town over first and second fingers of left 
hnd 12 times; over this wind deep orange 
{our-fold Germantown 40 times. Tie loops 
together at one end, take off fingers care- 
filly, and around the tied end wind orange 
\ 
t 


EW wool flowers to grace the shoul- 
4 


irn firmly 3 times; fasten. Cut through 
op loops. Arrange black strands together 
at center; cut short. Arrange orange 
Strands and trim to 1 inch in length. 
Draw four inches of bright green yarn 
and fine wire through center bottom and 
twist ends together. Now make two more 
flowers and arrange all together. For 
stems, make 3 loops of green yarn 4 inches 
long, fasten loops to ends of twisted wire 
Stems, and wind all together with green 
yarn over 1 inch of wired ends. 

For the orangey-pink spring flowers at 
upper right, wind spring-green German- 
town yarn around first and second fin- 
gers of left hand 10 times; fasten loops 





a 





The flowers that bloom in 
the spring, tra-la! have 
nothing to do with these! 
For here we have the in- 
triguing paradox of winter 
flowers made of warm, soft 
yarn, designed to adorn the 
shoulder of a winter tail- 
ored dress or coat, such as 
worn by the Lady of the 
Silhouette, at top of page. 





together at one end; leave a 4-inch loose 
end of yarn. On these 10 loops, 5 little 
flowers will be formed. Hold 2 loops to- 
gether, and at top, with pink German- 
town yarn and darning needle, work 5 
very small loops around stem, catching 
carefully through green yarn; fasten. 
Work four more flowers—one at end of 
every two loops—to complete one cluster. 





Make 12 to 15 of these clusters, depending 
upon size of bouquet desired, using four 
shades of orangey-pink—or four shades of 
violet. if you prefer that flower—a differ- 
ent shade for every 3 or 4 clusters, alter- 
nating from light to dark. Bunch clusters 
and sew firmly together at bottom of 
stems. 

Tomake the perky little bunch of daisies 
at left, use a steel hook. With orange 
Shetland wool, chain 4 stitches and join. 
Then work 2 single crochets in each stitch 
around and fasten. Catch yarn under- 
neath at center, and leave a loose end about 
4 inches long. With darning needle and 
white four-fold Germantown wool, work 
two \%-inch-long loops evenly in each 
stitch around; fasten. Draw a 3-inch 
covered wire through center bottom and 
twist ends together. With loose end of 
orange yarn, wind over top of wire; and 
with green, wind over remaining wire. 
Group 6 daisies together. Fasten 6 pieces 
of green yarn, 4 inches long, to bottom of 
wires for stems. Then wrap together all 
wired ends with green yarn. 
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TEAR OUT 'THESE 


RECIPES 


HAVE THEM READY 


(Shristmas 


“ Angel oe 
Charlotte Russe 












































ANGEL CHARLOTTE RUSSE 


i 14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
¥% dozen rolled stale macaroons. 
1 dozen marshmallows, cut in small 


1 pint heavy cream. pieces. 
2 tablespoonfuls chopped candied | 
1 cup sugar. cherries. 
1% lb. blanched and chopped nuts. 
Vanilla. % cup cold water. 
% cup boiling water. 


Soak the gelatine in cold water, dis- 
solve in boiling water, and add sugar. 
When mixture is cold, add cream, beat- 
en until stiff, nuts, macaroons, marsh- 
mallows and candied cherries. Flavor 
with vanilla. Turn into a mold, first 
dipped in cold water, and chill. Remove 
from mold and serve with angel cake. 
Or cut top from cake, remove some of 
the inside, fill with mixture, replace 
top, cover with frosting, and garnish 
with nuts and candied cherries. a 











HOLIDAY DAINTIES 


4 level tablespoonfuls Knox Sparkling 
1% cups boiling water. Gelatine. 
4 cups granulated sugar. 

1 cup cold water. 


Soak the gelatineinthecold water five 
minutes. Add the boiling water. When 
dissolved add the sugar and boil slowly 
for fifteen minutes. Divide into two 
equal parts. When somewhat cooled 
— to one part one teaspoonful extract 
of cinnamon. To the other part add 
one-half teaspoonful extract of cloves. 
Pour into shallow tins that have been 
dipped in cold water. Let stand over 
night; turn out; cut into squares, roll 
in fine granulated or powdered sugar; 
let stand to crystallize. Any coloring 
desired may be added and any pre- 
ferred flavoring extract used. 











SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 


Be sure to write for special 
recipes forholiday treats and 
Mrs. Knox’s recipe books. 
Sent for 4c postage and your 
grocer’s name. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 





113 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Above, tiny red and green 
glass beads make charm- 
ingly decorative flowers 
on a pair of baby blue 
moire ribbon garters. The 


pink satin circlets at right 
are adorned with cotton- 


stuffed silk flowers. 


Above, violet taffeta rib- 
bon, shading darker to- 
ward the edges; silver 
braid, wrapped tight at 
half-inch intervals; 
Shaded violet roses and 
tiny bows, combine to 
make a pair of garters 
dainty as a flower. 





Above, silver duckles, 
studded with jewel-like 
glass, close baby blue 
moire garters. Atright, 
a matching ribbon but- 
terfly poises on each 
circlet of pale gold, 
white-edged taffeta. 











Above,vari-colored stripes 
create an unusual wavy 
effect. Clusters of wooden 
beads form the trimming, 
with a large scarab-like 
bead in center of middle 
cluster. The lining 
matches the smaller bead. 





Above, pale rose taffeta 
ribbon, wee matching 
roses with darker centers 
and shaded green leaves; 
at left, coral grosgrain rib- 
bon, with three pink pearl 
beads or a fancy pin in 
center of each oval rosette 
of matching ribbon. 
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Above, mauve moire, 
vari-colored ribbon 
roses and embroidered 
leaves. Below, a white 
enamel elephant on red 
enamel trims red and 


white ribbed garters, 
lined with red. 


The Garter a Fashion feature 


Lady’s garter of the olden days takes on 

new fascination in these exquisite ribbon 
fancies that come to us from Paris. For that 
sovereign city of fashion has decreed new life 
and importance for the once humble garter, 
and no well-dressed woman feels her costume 
complete without wearing above each knee a 
decorated circlet of pastel ribbon. 

The garter is a fashion feature! Why not, 
therefore, delight our friends at Christmas by 
giving them these circlets made by our own 
hands, but having the real Parisian air? 

With the exception of the garters at upper 
center and extreme lower left, all those shown 
here are made of 54-inch ribbon, one and a 


Ni the dainty charm encompassed in My 


half times as long as desired length of garter, 
to allow for shirring and stretching when elas- 
tic has been drawn through. Front and back 
are stitched together close to edge. The two 
exceptions are of slightly wider ribbon, stitched 
14 inch from edge to form a heading. Contrast- 
ing shades or colors of ribbon sometimes make 
the back and front of the garters, while some 
of the loveliest ones use ribbon that shades 
darker at the edges. Among the many novel 
trimmings are tiny shells, like the pink and 
rose ones on the changeable pink taffeta garters 
at extremelowerright. The circlets at extreme 
lower left are of pink crépe ribbon, with daisies, 
cut from matching silk, measuring 4 inches at 
widest spread. Edges may be left raw. 
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(ohristmas Gifts 


Brought from Paris Espec vally 


ARGE, squashy cushions—an invitation to rest and comfort 


. Gon 


and a bright spot of color in any room! Here they are— 
fashioned in Paris by the leading maker, especially for 

THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL. : 
Flowered chintz and colored linen make all of them, with linen 
or sateen for backs, and tassels, ruffles, flat hems and that new 
French touch—cotton grosgrain ribbon—as finishing details. The 


cor eo es OO 


Diameter 30 inches; each section at outer edge 64%; cording 
34 at top of 2-inch boxing; wool tassel 94; button 31%. 


gt by 21 inches; boxing 2; ruffle at top of boxing 5, including 
34-inch heading and 36-inch binding of flowered fabric. 








39, including 6-inch hem; 244-inch flowered circle 16 inches di- 
ameter over all; outer 6-inch circle 33 over all; wool embroidery. 
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for?ou to- Make 


for The Ladies Ftome Journal 


lower one on page 64 even boasts a bit of wool embroidery on edges 
of fiowered circles. The cushions may echo the color, and per- 
haps the material, of curtains, rugs, couch cover or any other of 
the room’s decorative details, or they may supply a contrasting 
note of color, as preferred. Anyone can make them, for there’s 
nothing complicated in the way they are put together; and 
they are inexpensive enough to suit the lightest purse. 








27 inches square; wool tassels, 314 inches 
long. Circle of flowered fabric in center, 16 
. inches across; flowered corners, 7 inches at 
outside edges; plain red trimming bands 1 inch wide; trim- 
ming ribbon, around center and across ends, 2 inch wide. 


os 












Pillow proper, 26% inches by 13 at ends; 
19 at center front. Flat hem on three 
sides, 534 wide; fourth side, 2% wide. Wool tassels, 5 long. 












Pillow proper, 20 inches square. Valance, 8 inches at widest 
point, including 334-inch plain material and \4-inch ribbon. 
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for handkerchiefs. Quilted satin-lined 








The nightgown case above matches that 


moire, 36 by 15% inches, folds into 
three equal parts, two of which, joined 
with 4-inch side pieces, form pocket. 























From Mignapouf’s—a_treas- 
ureland of childhood luxuries— 
comes the nightgown case above, 
13 by 14% inches, with its real 
doll face. Pink satin, pink 
marabou, a silk lining and 
buckram interlining are used. 





That whiff of delicate fra- 
grance from My Lady’s 
handkerchief comes from a 
dainty, scented handkerchief 
case like that above, 6 by 7% 
inches, of orchid moire, 


edged with cord and 
lined with quilted flesh 
satin. The flap ts 
adorned with tiny 
French knot flowers. 











The clothes- 
hanger slips 
through slit 
in top of this 
quilted satin 
sachet (15- 
inch sides). 











Gold-edged, shaded ribbon, velvet 
and silk fruit, and gold cord trim 
the 9-inch-wide sachet above. 


ojachets are in‘Demand 


with a careful hand. In her wake you find 
no trail of overpowering scent, no reeking 
odor of hyacinth or rose or lily-of-the-valley. 
raised to the mth power of overwhelming 
strength. But that faint, elusive fragrance— 
that soupcon of perfume which is an intimation 
rather than a statement—ah! that is some- 
thing different! For it is the mark of the 
fastidious woman whose good taste prevents 
her from carrying to extremes her love of 
sweet smelling perfume, and keeps her from 
making of herself an offense to others. 
It is this whispered fragrance that sachets 
such as the charming French creations above 
impart. In the dressing-table drawer, in the 


“Ta woman of breeding uses perfume 


lingerie chest, in the clothes closet, they in- 
sinuate their sweetness and leave their trace, 
providing that last, intangible touch to the 
well-dressed woman’s finished ensemble. 

And they are so very easy to make and such 
delightfully acceptable Christmas gifts! Odds 
and ends of lace, scraps of colored silk and rib- 
bon can all be utilized, as in the three small 
sachets directly above. That at left measures 
314 by 4% inches, that in center 434 inches 
across, and that at right 314 by 5% inches. 
All three are lined with white silk, and, like all 
the sachets on this page, except that from 
Mignapouf’s, interlined with cotton batting 
sprinkled with sachet. All the newest sa- 
chets open as in the round one in center. 
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Glovers 


BRIGHTON ~ CARLSBAD 


Sleepingwear 





Ask for our popular No. 1103 
Pajama. White, Blue, Tan, or 
Helio Constellation Pongee; 
oop trim. Sizes A, B, C, D— 
3. Other styles, $2.25 to $18. 


A Christmas Gift 
of Comfort! 


OMFORT! Restful sleep— 

and all that it means to 
health and the full enjoyment 
of life! What finer Christmas 
gift could you possibly give? 


That is the gift you offer in 
Glover’s Brighton-Carlsbad 
Sleepingwear. 


Glover’s is smartly styled 
and beautifully tailored. You 
can get it in many handsome 
fabrics and patterns—in 
weights for all seasons. It’s so Youthful paija- 
painstakingly made that it will slipover_ styles. 
wear and wear and wear—a $4'sq° ee 
truly satisfying sort of service! $2-50 to $3.50. 





Fine appearance—and econ- 
omy—and more! For after all, 
the biggest thing that any sleep- 
ing garment can give is com- 
fort. And Glover’s Brighton- 
Carlsbad gives comfort in su- 
perlative degree! 


Why not “a Christmas gift 





Ourinfant’sgown 


”> 

of comfort” for “‘Dad”’ or the keeps baby per- 
fectly protected. 
85cto$1. Famous 
Brighton-Carls- 
bad sleepers, sizes 
1 to 14, $1.25 to 
$2.50. 


children? For mother, too? You 
can get Glover’s Brighton- 
Carlsbad at clothing and de- 





partment stores. Moderately 
priced. 

Wi; T1tE for 

“The Nightie Book” 


Secrets of restful sleep. 
Finest night garments for 
men, women, children, in- 
fants. Styles for all sea- 
sons. What to look for in 
buying; plain truth about 
values. Illustrated. Sent 
freeonrequest; writetoday! 


on 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
Dept. 43, Dubuque, Iowa 
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C flower Costumes for Ftoliday Parties 
























































Above, wee Mademoiselle Mistletoe 
waits for Monsieur Holly to escort 
her to the Christmas party. Her 
Jrock and knickers, slashed around 
bottom, may be of any soft white 
silk or cotton fabric, while the mis- 
tletoe leaves are of green glazed 
cambric and the berries of cotton, 
covered with white china silk. 


> oe ¥ Pats 


i 
i ast 


ready for that Christmas fancy- 
dress party! It’s mother, of 
course, who does the work, while the 
youthful beaux and belles prance and 
fidget excitedly beneath her patient 
fingers. But with ihe five delightful cos- 
tumes above—three shown on those fas- 
cinating, long-legged dolls that Paris 
adores—the result of the work will more 
than justify the effort. 
No patterns are given, since the fash- 
ioning of children’s costumes is largely a 


QO: THE thrill and bustle of getting 


Below, a flower triad of dainty 
grace and charm—three chic Pari- 
siennes who crossed the winter seas 
especially to act as models for the 
children’s Christmas party. In 
center, Mademoiselle Rose wears a 
petal frock of taffeta in two shades 
of pink, with a green velvet bodice 
and a garland of artificial roses 
over her shoulders. Sweet Mar- 
guerite, at lower left, is Miss De- 
mure personified, in a frock of yel- 
low taffeta, with white taffeta bodice, 
white petals and appliquéd white 
daisies on the skirt, and black and 
white daisies at her breast and in 
her flaxen hair. Miss Pansy, at 
lower right, wears purple taffeta, 
faced with gold. The bodice is of 
purple velvet, and gold and purple 
pansies trim front of skirt. Artifi- 
cial pansies adorn hair and bodice. 














matter of pinning and basting on the 
child. The three flower frocks may be 
made of colored muslin, cambric or any 
crisp cotton material, while mistletoe and 
holly costumes should be of softer fabrics. 
The leaves of the latter may be made stiff 
and shiny by going over them with green 
paint from the ‘‘Five and Ten.” 

The skirt and sleeves of Rose’s cos- 
tume are made entirely of petals in two 
shades of pink. For each petal cut a rec- 
tangular piece of material, hem one long 
side and gather the other three sides along 
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And Master Holly, above, struts 
boldly forth to claim his lady fair, 
brave in a suit and cap and buskins 
of romantic Lincoln green, slashed 
around edge to match the outlines 
of the holly leaves on cap and shoul- 
der. These are of darker green 
glazed cambric, with the berries of 
cotton, covered with bright red silk. 


edges, making a petal-like puff. Sew 
darker petals at waistline, and row of 
lighter ones, below, on gathered crinoline 
underskirt. Marguerite wears a straight 
gathered skirt of yellow, with white petals 
of alternating lengths. The shorter petals 
are one-third the length of skirt. Pansy’s 
skirt is made of two rectangles of purple 
with the two shorter sides sewed together 
for half their length. The loose corners 
are rounded, faced with gold and turned 
back, for center front and back. The 
scalloped petticoat is purple velvet. 
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At the A'S P you are sure to 
jind your favorite, nationally 
advertised brands of groceries 
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CHRISTMAS APPETITES 


And how America’s most represen- 
tative women will provide therefor 


There was a time when food was foremost 
among Christmas shopping problems. But 
not today. For alert wives and mothers 
have found a happy solution in the A & P. 

At this season every A&P store is stocked 
with Christmas delicacies in rare abundance 
—foods selected by specialists from the 
choicest markets of the world. 

That’s why America’s most representa- 
tive women have no worries concerning 
their Christmas dinner tables. They go to 
the A & P, confident that the most careful 
choosing has been done for them in advance. 

To shop at A & P stotes is a solid, com- 
mon-sense practice. A practice which re- 
flects the experience of three generations — 
and the keenest buying judgment in the land. 





THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA 


Established 1859 





COMPANY 
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Pride of Possession » There are 
those who understand the subtle 
pleasure, the inner satisfaction, 
gained from the ownership of 
things which the whole world ap- 
proves and acknowledges to be 
fine and genuine. * 7 7 ¥» 


A gown by Poiret; an etching by 
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“The supreme combination of - 
all that is fine in motor cars.” : 











Whistler; an authentic Chippen- 


dale; a blooded hunter; a service 


of Sevres porcelain— such posses- ° 


sions mean far more to those of 
taste and discrimination than the 
sumstheycost. 7° #*f #¢ ¥» 
Is it strange that such people turn 
instinctively to Packard for their 








motor cars—that they count their 
Packards among their most prized 
possessions? did tens Se ae 
Packard, for a generation, has 


built its cars for such a clientele. 


PACKARD 
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C five Bags and a Powder 
Puff Straight Krom Paris 


type of powder puff to make and 
give for Christmas! Paris has 
approved them all, so we may give them 
serene in the knowledge that their fasci- 
nation is equaled only by their usefulness. 

For the woman who likes her powder 
loose, yet dislikes having it spill over her 
clothes, the novel puff at right will hold 
aspecial charm. It isan 84-inch square 
of orchid chiffon velvet, picoted around 
edges, with a flat swan’s-down puff sewed 
incenter. Powder is shaken on the puff, 
and the four corners are simply folded 
up over it. 

Violet and white striped homespun 
makes the practical bag at right, 814, 
center depth, by 1114 inches. Any wood- 
worker will supply two pieces of flat, 
dark wood for the top, boring in each 
two holes for the handles and a row of 
small holes along base for the stitches 
that fasten bag to top. Each piece of 
wood should be 1% inches wide, 4 inch 
thick,514 inchesacross topand 814 inches 


Foe smart French bags and a new 


The coquettish lady above wears a chic green-velvet turban and a frock 
of tan cretonne figured in red and green. 
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Any colorful material, whether 

cotton or silk, may be used for 

the decorative and useful house- 
hold or sewing bag at left. 





from side to side at bottom. A 28-inch- 
long piece of braided violet and white 
yarn makes the handles. 

Two widely different effects achieved 
with a simple square are seen in center 
of page. At right, a 33-inch square of 
silver-shot gray satin, lined with rose 
taffeta, has elastic run through a casing 
144 inches from edge all around, draw- 
ing in each side of square to 19 inches. 
Two shirred handles of the gray fabric 
are fastened to the corners. Silver tas- 
sels and ribbon flowers lend the finish- 
ing touches. A 27-inch square of blue 
and orange gingham, lined with orange 
sateen, makes the bag at left center. 
The four corners of the square are folded 
over to center and sewed together to 
within 51% inches of center, leaving an 
8-inch square opening. A distinctly 
French touch is the narrow metal ribbon 
that faces this opening, and the blue 
composition bracelet which slips over 
the 13-inch handles for closing. 

The delightful doll bags below, hung 
by a flat loop, measure 21 inches from 
top to bottom. The dolls, measuring 7 
inches from top of head to waist, are 
without legs, to give more room inside. 
The skirts of the cretonne dresses—21 
inches across on each side—are sewed 
together halfway up sides, leaving upper 
half open for insertion of articles. 


Rose cretonne, dotted with gay-colored flowers, makes the old-fashioned 
frock and charming poke bonnet of the second bag doll. 
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Creamy Golden Fruit Cake ... 
delicate — rich, and Christmasy too! 
With pineapple, cherries, fruit juices, 
shredded cocoanut and almonds. ... 
Ask for Aunt Ellen’s wonderful recipe. 
Address Aunt Ellen, Dept. W-4, The 
Griswold Kitchen, Erie, Penna. 















Patented 


AUNT ELLEN says: 
“T’ve never seen a 
handier, handsomer, 
trustier tea kettle 


anywhere than my 
Griswold Safety Fill! 


Wuen I’m making a Christmas 
Fruit Cake or Plum Pudding, and 
needing hot water around it con- 
stantly—then, and many a time, 
how glad I am my tea kettle’s a 
Safety Fill! It has a special place 
for refilling from faucet. Though 
the steam’s rushing out of the spout, 
and ready to rush out of the big 
center hole, there’s no risk of scald- 
ing my hand. The kettle’s large 
flat bottom makes the water heat in 
a hurry. Square shoulder on bot- 
tom front keeps it from rocking 
when tilted for pouring. The spout 
pours water in a straight, steady 
stream. Shiny, sturdy cast alu- 
minum in beautiful Colonial design 
—that tea kettle’s the handsomest 
thing on my stove!” Griswold 
Safety Fill Tea Kettles make wel- 
come gifts. Buy one at any better- 
class hardware, department or 
house-furnishing store. Or if your 
dealer can’t supply you, send us 
$5.50 and we will send you the 
five-quart size tea kettle direct. The 
Griswold Mfg. Co., Erie, Penna., 
U.S.A. 


Makers of Extra Finished Cooking Utensils 
in Cast Iron and Aluminum, Waffle Irons, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Stove and Fur- 
nace Pipe Dampers, Fruit Presses, Mail Boxes, 
Bolo and other Portable Bake Ovens, Gas Hot 
Plates, Electric Waffle Bakers and Electric 


GRISWOLD 
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oo recipes that won big prizes 
in our $1,250 recipe contest! 
You’ll agree that they’re worth every 
bit of the money; for they make 
the most delicious plummy pudding, 
fruity cookies and delightful None 
Such Cake you’ve ever tasted. Just 
try them --- they’Il surely win a place 
among your family favorites. Think 
of it---the pick of 19,400 recipes re- 
ceived in our National None Such 
Recipe Contest, for your family! We 
doubt if a single recipe in any cook 
book in America has undergone such 
rigid tests as these. *The judges 
certify that they are not only most 
delicious in taste, but exceptional in 
food value—well worthy of your trial. | 
*Awards made by Department of Home 
| Economics, Syracuse University, the 
Dean of which is Mrs. Florence E. S. 
Knapp, Secretary of State for New York. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO. SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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Woolly Toys From the Scrap Bag 


For the head and body 
of the friendly little po- 
lar bear above, holding 
out his arms in such 
appealing fashion, as 
though begging one to 
take him from his lonely 
iceberg home, two balls 
of wool were used. The 
remaining ball made 
the nose, arms and legs, 
and scraps of white vel- 
vet the ears. 


OR the wee folk of the 
Pimiy, ‘‘Christmas”’ is 

simply a grown-up way of 
spelling ‘‘toys.” Without toys 
there can be no Christmas, and 
without these toys, we venture to 
say, there can’t be half as much 
Christmas. For even the wonders 
of the shiniest, giddiest mechani- 
cal train ever invented are bound 
to pall beside the soft’ cuddle- 
someness of the fascinating ani- 
mal toys on this page. After all, 
an engine’s only an engine, but a worsted 
cat or dog or a woolly white rabbit is soft 
and warm and huggabie! 

Left-over wool, scraps of felt, a few 
beads or buttons—that’s all that’s neces- 
sary for their making. And they may be 
washed as often as desired. A little soapy 


To make a leg, 
tail or other ap- 
pendage, wind 
wool over three 
or four pencils; 
pull out all but 
two pencils, and 
firmly back- 
stitch the wool 
between two pen- 
cils, as at left. 
Make the seam 
about one inch 
shorter than de- 
sired length of 
Sinished part. 








By HELEN Perry Curris 


water, a good shaking, and behold, a 
brand-new, fluffy toy! 

Three balls of four-ply Germantown 
wool will make each of the animals here 
and on page 81. First cut two pieces of 
firm cardboard, 4 by 8 inches, with a 34- 
inch by 5%-inch slot cut through center, 
asin Sketch 1. Lay one piece of cardboard 
over the other, and, at each end, between 
the two pieces, insert a piece of cardboard 
about 1 by 4 inches, as at C. On this 
foundation the body of the animal is made 
by wrapping the wool around and around, 
until two balls have been used. For the 
rabbit, made all in one, wrap all three 
balls. All the animals here are approxi- 
mately 8 inches long. Ifalarger or smaller 
size animal is desired, the foundation 
must be changed accordingly. 

After wrapping the wool, backstitch 
with linen thread firmly through center, 
as at D, Sketch 1, pulling thread very 
tightly. A narrow tape sewed in at the 
same time will make the body firmer. 
After sewing along the entire center, cut 
carefully through the wool at each edge 


All alone on a stern 
and rockbound coast, 
the majestic penguin at 
the left has only the bell 
around his neck to bear 
him company. Two 
balls of red wool made 
the dark part of his body 
and one ball of white 
wool the front part. 
The head is a part of 
the oval body, trimmed 
to shape. 


of the cardboard, as at E, pull it 
away from the cardboard, and 
you have an elongated oval from 
which to model your animal. 
From now on your work is like 
that ofa landscape gardener, with 
the shears snipping through wool 
instead of shrubbery. Make a 
general outline first, then trim the 
head and body to the proper shape. 
For the black dog, one end of oval 
was bent upward for the head and 
tightly sewed in place. For the 
penguin, two ovals were made, with one 
ball of wool used for the white one and 
two forthe red. The centers of both were 
then sewed together, with pieces of red 


(Continued on Page 81) 


When mak- 
ing the oval 
body for 
your animal, 
as explained 
in article 
and sketched 
at right, dis- 
tribute the 
woolas 
evenly as 
possible dur- 
ing winding, 
50 that, when 
pulled away 
from card, 
one part of 
the body will 
not be thicker 
than another, 
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RS. Mildred Mad- 

docks Bentley, 
former Director Good 
Housekeeping Insti- 
tute, well-known wiiter 
and consultant on 
foods, cooking and 
household economics. 




















Mildred Maddocks Bentley 
SAYS 
“any cup of 
*“* AND when I say better, I mean better in every way!—coffee 
with a rich, full ‘body’ like that of heavy cream—coffee with 


ood cottee that golden, mellow color every coffee drinker loves—coffee 
with a smooth, distinctly different flavor. All the mingled sweetness 

and’ creaminess of the purest milk and sugar—plus a hidden some- 

thing which makes coffee served with Condensed Milk like no other 


is sure to be ting which males cof 


‘And here’s the secret: Condensed Milk is simply pure, full-cream 
milk (with a large part of its natural water content removed) 


blended with sugar so thoroughly that it becomes a creamy-smooth 
a e er cu P delicious new product. 


“‘Try it for yourself and be convinced, as I was. 


99 “And, after you have enjoyed it for a week, figure up what a saving 
O CoO e it means in money and convenience, as compared with cream for 
& 


every day in the year! 


EAGLE BRAND 


“In addition to its use in coffee, you will be interested to know all 
about the dozens of surprisingly better milk dishes that can be 
prepared easily and economically with Condensed Milk. 


“You will find all of these explained fully—with recipes—in my new 
book, ‘Milk and its Place in Good Cookery.’ I am confident this 
book will prove of real practical value to you in your everyday 
planning of meals. 


‘*This book is free, of course. Just clip the coupon below. 


‘*Your grocer can supply you with Eagle Brand or one of the several 
other brands of Borden’s Condensed Milk.”’ 













Cur out the coupon, mail it today to 
the Borden Company, and get a 
free copy of Mrs. Bentley’s book—the 
most practical and comprehensive book 
of its kind ever published. It will be of 
real help to you in using always the 
right milk for the right purpose. 
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Joseph C. Lincoln 
says, 

“Christmas thoughts 

precious. as pearls’ 


B heed thought, every expression 
of love for others at Christmas 
time, has a heart-value that cannot be 
estimated by material standards.” That 
is how Joseph C. Lincoln, America’s 
lovable author of Cape Cod stories 
and “The Big Mogul,” defines the 
spirit of Christmas. 


Of course you will do your part, as 
always, to spread thespirit of Christmas. 
Send Christmas Cards to your friends 
—all of them. Christmas Cards ex- 
press all the kindly, loving thoughts 
that are in your heart at this season 
of the year. 

Make your list a large one. Beyond 
your friends and relatives, lies a fur- 
ther opportunity for spreading hap- 
piness. Shut-ins, children in hospitals, 
orphanages, homes of the poor— 
what a world of happiness you can 
spread with Christmas Cards! 


In the stores of established dealers 
everywhere you will finda fresh, varied 
and beautiful assortment if you do 
your selecting early. 

* * * * 
Anne Rittenhouse, noted social author- 
ity, has written a most interesting book 
on the modern usage of Greeting Cards, 
which includes fifteen pages for lists, 


arranged conveniently. Simply mail 25¢ 
with the coupon for your copy. 


Scatter Sunshine 


with Greeting Cards 
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: 
The Greeting Card Association | 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


_ Enclosed is 25c. Please send me, prepaid, “‘Greet- 
ing Cards—When and How to use Them.” 























Wee Gardens for Children to- Make and Give 





THE CORAL STRAND 


INTER winds may rage FA 
outside and trees and # 


bushes bend beneath their 
covering of snow, but summer 
will never vanish from the home 
or classroom where a Christ- 
mas garden blooms serene! 
For all who love the out-of- 
doors—the woods and brooks 
and pebbly beaches, the glam- 
our and the green of growing 
things — a living bit of land- 
scape in a colored bow! or dish 
will be the Christmas gift su- 
preme. And oh, the fun of 
making it! 

Even a winter stroll through 
park or woods is bound to yield 
a treasure-trove of colored peb- 
bles, bits of moss, sprigs of ever- 
green or sandy shingle, while tiny 
houses, boats, animals and other 
figures may be bought at any five- 
and-ten or favor shop. And what child 
will not fairly ache to try his youthful 
ingenuity in making from such odds and 
ends a lovely, living picture to grace a 
sunny window sill or brighten the class- 
room atmosphere for days to come? 

The five gardens pictured here are only a 
few of the many possibilities, for innumer- 
able other backgrounds present an almost 
endless field for the imagination. The bowl 
in which the landscape is made is, of course, 
extremely important, since it forms the 


BO ge eam 





THE DUCK POND 


By Parren Bearp 


frame for the entire picture. Shallow bulb 
bowls in lovely colors may be had from the 
five-and-ten-cent store, 
while cake tins or bak- 











a ing dishes enameled in 
2 harmonizing colors also 
make excellent founda- 
tions. 

An iridescent green 
pottery dish, 10 inches 
across, makes the frame 
for the Coral Strand, 
at upper left. In this 
scene, as well as in 
the four others shown, 
builders’ cement was 
used to fasten stones 
and pebbles together, 
though the pebbles may 
be loose, if one prefers. 
Moss, bird gravel, a 
small-sized water palm 
and real water furnished 
the remainder of the 
background, with the 
two porcelain mer- 
maids, 4 inches long, a 
crab, and a scarlet fish 
as the living characters. 








AT THE EDGE OF THE FOREST 





The charming bit of 
fairyland above is set 








THE FAIRY SPRING 


in a bright scarlet dish of Czecho- 
Slovakian pottery, 7 inches across. 
A scarlet-topped glass toadstool, 
2 inches high, repeats the color 
of the dish, while the white of 
the fairy figures gleams out from 
the green background of moss 
and ferns. 
A green bulb bowl, 10 inches 
across, forms the base for the 
Duck Pond, at left. The tree 
is a bit of box bush stuck into 
the moss, and the animals—a 
celluloid pig, ducks and chick- 
ens—are such as may be found 
on any Christmas counter of wee 
toys. 

At the Edge of the Forest, seen 
at lower left, is built on a cake tin, 
12 inches in diameter, which was 

given two coats of dark-green en- 
amel. Earth, stones, moss, pebbles, 
sprigs of arbor vite and a Christmas- 
tree deer, 4 inches high, were the sole 
materials used. 

For the Fishing Village, at lower right, a 
baking pan, 814 by 14 inches, was given 
two coats of black enamel, and in this the 
village on the river was built. In addition 
to joining together the stones for the river 
banks, cement was also used to make the 
river bed, and, while still moist, covered 
with bird gravel and pebbles. Real water, 
earth, moss and toy houses, boats and trees 
completed the picture. 
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THE FISHING VILLAGE 
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“The greatest gift of all 








WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES 


ARE BUILT 


BUICK WILL BUILD 


THEM 





















CHARMING GIFT for acharm- 
A ing person, a charming way 
to tell again the old, sweet story 
—give her a Buick. 


Day after day, this car will remind 
her of your loving thought- 
fulness; It will surround her 
with the beauty and luxury you 
desire for her. 


It will give her countless golden 









~h Py 
CLAMS 





moments and hours of restful, 
easeful transportation, because it 
has the engine that is vébrationless 


beyond belief. 


If you have not driven the 
new Buick you cannot realize 
what vibrationless beyond belief 
actually means. Plain, truth- 
ful description of Buick’s new 
performance sounds like ex- 
ag geration. 


rae Greatest BU [CK ever sun 


Body 
Fisher 








Buick startled the motor car in- 
dustry with this remarkable 
achievement. 


Luxurious quiet prevails at every 
speed. The rumble you have been 
accustomed to in Closed cars for 
years is gone. 


The ransom of a prince could buy 
no more princely gift. 


This is tne Greatest Buick Ever 
Built. 
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«<= FILM-FREE TEETH & 


ARE 


HEALTHY WHITE TEETH 


ACCORDING TO PRESENT-DAY DENTAL FINDINGS 





—daily freed of the dangerous 
film on teeth to which science 
attributes many tooth and gum 
disorders. What many authori- 


ties now suggest doing for it. 


CoD RB—O 


HAT clear teeth and firm, healthy 

gums are largely the result of daily 
removal of film from teeth is largely the 
dental opinion of today. 


As a result, thinking people—largely on 
dental advice--are adopting a new way 
of tooth cleansing, a way embodied in the 
special film-removing dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. Brushing alone was found 
a failure in successfully fighting film. 


Can be felt with tongue— 
a danger to teeth and gums 


Film can be felt by running the tongue 
across the teeth—a slippery sort of coat- 
ing that clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays, forming a breeding place for 
bacteria. 

By holding in contact with teeth food 
particles which ferment and cause acid, 
film fosters tooth decay. 

By being the basis of tartar, film with 
millions of germs it breeds is a chief cause 
of pyorrhea and gum disturbances. 

By absorbing discolorations from food, 
smoking, etc., film makes otherwise clear 
teeth look dull and lustreless. 


Clear teeth and firm gums are invited, ac- 
cording to high dental opinion, only when film 
is removed regularly (every day) from the teeth. 


































































Now an effective combatant removes film, 
firms gums 


Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. Then 
it thoroughly removes the film in gentle safety 


to enamel. 


At the same time, it acts to firm the 
gums—Pepsodent, the quality denti- 
frice, provides, for this purpose, the 
most recent dental findings in gum 
protection science knows today. 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 


FREE—Mail coupon for 10-day tube to The 
Pepsodent Company, Dept. 834, 1104 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. Only 
one tube to a family. 


POUR TC ORR SRE CORR 2: SR A pete 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George St., 
Toronto, Canada. London Office: 42 Southwark Bridge 
Rd., London, S. E. 1. The Pepsodent Co. (Australia), Ltd., 
137 Clarence St., Sydney, N. S. W. aon 


The art of smiling charmingly is the 
art of caring properly for one’s teeth. 
That is why Pepsodent, urged by 
dental authorities for its unique ther- 
apeutic and prophylactic properties, 
is also universally placed by experts, 
these days, near the top of the list of 
modern beauty aids. 


om B= 


linity of the saliva. And thus aids in neu- 
tralizing mouth acids as they form. 

It multiplies the starch digestant of the 
saliva. Thuscombats starch deposits which 
might otherwise ferment and form acids. 

No other method known to present-day 
science embodies protective agents like 
those in Pepsodent. 


Please accept Pepsodent test 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush 
teeth this way for 10 days. Note how 
thoroughly film is removed. The teeth 
gradually lighten as film coats go. Then 









































for 10 nights massage the gums with Pepso- 
dent, using your finger tips; the gums ‘hen 
should start to firm and harden. 


At the end of that time, we believe you will 
agree that, next to regular dental care, Pepso- 
dent provides the utmost science has di: ov- 
ered for better tooth and gum protection. 
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Homemade Toys From Calico and Such 
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At right, Old Granny Barn Owl meas- 
ures: height over all,8% inches; head, 
24 by 3'4, with inch-wide ruff making 
over-all width of face 5 inches; width 
at neck, 3% inches; body at widest 
part, 6 inches; feet, 144 each way. 


PAE E til, xc Sotiiy OME, “ 


Below, the Ugly-Duckling-That-Turned 
Out-to-be-a-Swan is 10 inches from top 
totoe; 9 from tail tip to front of breast, 
with neck 114 and feet 13% inches long. 


ee ee ee ee 
A 


OYS and yet more toys for Christ- 

mas! And so easy are they to make 

and so absolutely adorable when 

made that there’s simply no excuse for 
not getting right at them! 

No patterns are given for the four shown 

here, but their outlines are so simple that 








anyone with an eye for proportion can cut 








The frog above, with legs cut in 
one with body, finishes 614 inches 
from mouth to end of body proper. 
Front legs, 314 inches long; hind 
* legs, 6 inches, including curve at 
: knee; head, 3% inches from side 
: to side; body, 3% inches across 
between front legs, 3 inches 
across just above lower legs. 


At left, Br’er Rabbit measures 25 
inches tall and 154 inches across 
widest part. His ears are 5% 
inches long by 3' across base, 
and his two feet together measure 
. 9 inches across. From tip of nose 
to soles of feet is 16 inches. A 2%M%- 
inch boxing around edges tapers 
to I inch at tips of ears. 


them out. Bits from the scrap bag, a 
little embroidery floss, a few buttons 
for eyes and some cotton for stuffing 
are all the materials needed. 

The front and back of each toy 
are cut alike, and, with the exception 
of the rabbit, stitched together at the 
edge, with a place left open for stuffing. 
The front and back of rabbit are put 
together with a boxing. Ears, toes, 
wings, and so forth, are indicated by 
outline or running stitches. 

The frog, of any checked, spotted 
or plain green calico, is made more 
flexible by embedding a copper wire the 
length of legs and body. Green outing 
flannel makes Br’er. Rabbit’s coat and 
shoes, and white his Peter Pan collar and 
trousers, while head and paws are of white 
eiderdown. Both swan and owl are of 
Turkish toweling, with the feet of each 
cut in one with the body. 


It 


enters into its 


The Pro-phy- 
lac - tic reaches 
ALL your teeth 
as easily as it 
reaches one. 


Price soc, 
at all druggists’ 
© 1926, P. B. Co. 








This 
tooth 
brush 


plays no favorites 


all your teeth 


HIS tooth brush is a scientific 
instrument. No? guesswork 


teeth thoroughly. Skilled profes- 
sional men for years studied the 
teeth and after experiments laid 
down certain requirements for the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 
“Above allelse,”’ they said, *‘this 
brush must reach every tooth.’’ So 
they curved the bristle surface to fit 
the curve of the teeth. They curved 


\ sible. They made 





reaches 


construction. It cleans 


the handle so that you 
can get the brush far 
back into your 
mouth. And they 
put a tuft on the 
end of the brush 
to make the clean- 
ing of back teeth 

as easy as pos- 


abrush that plays 
no favorites. 





How carefully was your brush designed? What 
features has it that enable you to reach ALL your 
ce | teeth? Can you afford to take a chance with your 
teeth when you could so easily be sure of giving 
them complete protection? See that your next brush 
is a Pro-phy-lac-tic and give your. teeth the 100- 
per-cent cleansing that they need. 


Sold in three sizes by all dealers in the United 
States, Canada, and all over the world. Prices in the 
United States and Canada are: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 
50c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 
25c. Also made in three different bristle 
textures—hard, medium, and soft. Always 
sold in the yellow box. 


F RE E . Booklet containing valuable in- 


e formation on care of the teeth. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW 








PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH COMPANY 
Dept, 212, Florence, Mass. 


Please send me your instructive booklet on the 
care and preservation of the teeth. 


























When clocks stop or run slow, usually 
all they need is a little nourishment in 
the form of a light, non-gumming oil. 


Anybody, with a small screw driver, a 
broom straw and 3-in-One Oil can 
make almost any clock go that hasn’t 
a broken part or the main spring wound 
too tightly. 


Think of the repair money saved—and 
the satisfaction of having your old clock 
keep accurate, dependable time. 


The works of most clocks are easily exposed 
by removing two or three screws at back of 
clock. In many, the works may then be taken 
entirely out by pressing on the back. If there’s 
a pendulum, remove it before taking out the 
works. 


a 
3-in-One 
PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


Oil the works by dipping a broom straw in 
3-in-One and touching both bearings or pin- 
ions of each gear—front and back. 


If you get oil in the hair spring, “blot” it off 
by touching spring with a little piece of tissue 
or newspaper. You can’t over oil other parts 
because the oil will run off and work gum, 
dirt and grease out of the bearings. 


You’re safe in using 3-in-One on any clock 
because clock makers and repair men use it 
continuously. Here’s what a prominent clock 
specialist says: 


“T have used 3-in-One on my watches 
and clocks for 22 years. During that 
period I have never had one returned 
on account of the oiling... 3-in-One 
never dries or gums.” 


Phillipp J. Breivogel, 
#15 Maiden Lane, New York City 


3-in-One is unequaled for all light household 
mechanisms—sewing machine, vacuum clean- 
er, washing machine motor, phonograph, 
hinges, bolts, casters, locks, tools. Because 
3-in-One is a scientific oil compound, it pos- 
sesses the vital qualities of lubrication to a 
higher degree than any straight mineral oil 
can possibly have. 

For sale by all good dealers in 3-size bottles and in Handy 


Oil Cans. Ask for 3-in-One by name and look for the 
Big Red ‘‘One”’ on the label. : 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130LE. William St., New York, N. Y. 
32 Years of Continuous Service 
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Gifts That Never Fail to Please 


these, with handkerchiefs and per- 

fume, are the “best sellers’ for 
Christmas. Here, then, are the newest 
representatives in four different fields. 
The Chanel pouch bag, at left above, of 
colored suéde with flat strap handle and 
stitching at each end, is the hand bag of 
the moment. The slave bracelet, shown 
in two of its numerous variations, is the 
outstanding jewelry note, while the pearl 
necklace—seen at every hour of the 


Bie jewelry, hosiery and lingerie— 





































































day —is still enjoying unlimited popular- 
ity. The latter ismuch worn looped around 
the base of the throat, with one long 
festoon hanging loose. 

Chiffon stockings remain in the lead for 
dress, with tanand putty tones best for day, 
and flesh and crystal for evening. Wide 
écru lace trimming, often accompanied 
by elaborate embroidery or appliqué, 
marks the newest lingerie, of georgette or 
crépe de chine in all the pastel shades. 
Pink, however, is the most popular color. 
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# FAMILY MAY HAVE, 
AT A MODERATE INVEST- 
MENT, A CAR THAT GRAT- 
IFIES THEIR FINER TASTES 


_ AS WELLAS SATISFIES © 
THEIR EVERY NEED” 
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WATCH YOUR THROAT! 








The warning signal 


ORE serious illnesses than you can count 
on the fingers of both hands start with 
the warning signal, an irritated throat. 


A tickle in your throat is nature’s way of say- 
ing ‘‘Look out—Danger ahead: the bacteria are 
getting the upper hand!’”’ Naturally, too, be- 
cause the throat is the open door for infection. 
It is the ideal breeding place for disease germs. 


And in spite of this, so many of us neglect 
throat protection! A good, healthy 
body will be able to throw off the at- 
tacks of many bacteria, but very often 
the human system is not in the proper 
condition to fight them back. 


LIST 








When you think of your throat in this way, it 
seems amazing that more people do not take the 
proper precaution against illnesses that start 
with throat infection. Particularly, when the 
safe antiseptic, Listerine, is as near at hand as 
any corner drug store. 


Be on the safe side these winter days. Use 
Listerine regularly as a mouth wash 
and gargle. Also, then, you will 
be on the polite side with regard 
to that insidious condition, hali- 
tosis (unpleasant breath).—Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, U. S. A. 
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I keep my fiercest animals in cages, just like a real circus. 


You Can Make a Ghristmas (ircus 


(Continued from Page 60) 


and sewed on snaps—hooks and eyes are 
just as good—so I could fasten the bridle 
off and on whenever I wanted. Take some 
thin cardboard and cut it in the shape of 
a saddle. Cover with felt. There’s a pic- 
ture of a saddle and its pommel in the dic- 
tionary. Look for “‘saddle.”” Cut a blanket 
big enough to put on horse’s back, and sew 
it on saddle. Now cut a long strip of felt 
for stirrups. Sew one end on the saddle. 
Make a loop and sew the other end back 
on the first end. Cut ashorter strip, run 
through the loop and sew ends together. 
This is where the foot goes. Sew one end 
ofalong strip on one side of blanket, punch 
a hole on the other side and stick the strip 
through. This is the belly band. 

After you have made your horse you 
can make any other animal you want. If 
it has a broad back like the horse, put in 
the extra piece. Other animals that don’t 
have broad backs, just sew all around, as 
I did the camel and the bear I made, which 
was on a breakfast-food box. 

Bob, my brother, and I are going to give 
a circus, which is why most of the animals 
I make are circus animals. Some of them 
have horns or antlers. My brown bison I 
call The Vanishing American. If you make 
antlers or horns, cut them out separate, as 
you did the ears of the horse, and sew them 
on the same. 

I made a nice tiger, from one in the cir- 
cus book. We had some orange felt in the 
house that was just the right color for a 
tiger. If your father went to Princeton 
maybe you have some orange pennants. 
When you make the stripes, use a black 
crayon or a pencil. Do not make the 
stripes straight. Make a few straight ones 
and make branches like on a tree. 


Rec Ni 





A lion would be fine for the circus. Get 
a good pattern. I used brown felt for my 
lion and made him nearly like the tiger, 
except that I did not stripe him. To make 
the bunch of fur on the end of its tail, take 
some brown yarn, like sweater yarn. Now 
wind it as you did the horse’s mane, only 
make it smaller. Sew it all the way around 
the tip of the tail. Cut the loops and you 
have a furry end of tail. 

Now to make the lion’s mane. Take a 
long piece of the yarn, put the knot on the 
wrong side of the lion—you make the 
mane before you sew up the head—and 
pull your needle through to the right side. 
Stick it through to the wrong side again. 
Donot pull the thread all the way through, 
but leave aloop. Now take two stitches to 
keep the loop from pulling through. Make 
it that way all over the lion’s neck on both 
sides and top. Then cut through the loops. 
This makes the mane frayed and bushy. 

I made an elephant out of an old gray 
felt hat. I wanted the elephant to have 
such big fat legs that I put a piece right in 
the bottom of each foot, like a little round 
patch, so he can stand all his weight. Be 
sure to give him big ears, a little eye and 
a little tail. You can stick toothpicks or 
short meat skewers right in the felt for his 
ivory tusks. The bars in the pasteboard 
cages are made of meat skewers, too. 

I forgot to tell you one thing about the 
horse. If you would like to have a curly 
tail for him, you will have to do this: To- 
night wet the horse’s tail, then braid it, 
and tie the end with astring. Tomorrow 
morning unbraid his tail. Do it for several 
nights. Don’t curl it with a curling iron. 
When I curled my horse’s tail with an iron 
I burned it. Curl the mane, too. 





: : teen, 
The animal at the left is a panther, but I like the lion better. 
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Tom: “Jove! How beautiful 
that girl is! Might be Helen 
of Troy herself.’ 


Jim: "Might be. But isn’t. Wait 
until you see her smile.”’ 

+ A ¥ v 

Men know instinctively that beauty lacks charm if it 
cannot meet unflinchingly that greatest challenge of 
all—Tue Smuez Test. Could You pass it now? 

















She seemed so exquisite! her gown~ 
her coiffure~her complexion! 


BUTxMEN JUDGE BEAUTY SO DIFFERENTLY 


FROM WOMEN 


Her mirror had thrilled her with its 
lovely reflection. Yet somehow, as the 
evening wore on, the same old con- 
sciousness of failure came over her. 
Why? What had she overlooked? 


Had her glance been more search- 
ing, her mirror would have warned 
her. Would have shown her how sure- 
ly her smile gave the lie,to the first 
impression of perfect loveliness! 


Unfailingly, the teeth reveal one’s 
habits of cleanliness. No beauty magic 
can conceal their neglect. For the 
charm of gleaming, clean teeth comes 
only from faithful care. 


At the cost of but four minutes a 


For your 
in a seal 








day, this beauty may be yours! Me- 
chanical cleansing —two minutes in 
the morning; two at night. Precious 
moments for Beauty! Without them, 
all the arts of loveliness go for naught. 


Designed by an authority on dental 
care, Dr. West’s Tooth Brush is shaped 
to the contour of the human mouth. 
Its upright, sturdy bristles clean in- 
side, outside and between the teeth, 
and polish as they clean! 


Yet with all its advantages, the 
adult’s size Dr. West’s costs but 50 
cents; the youth’s, 35 cents; the child’s, 
25cents; thespecial gum massagebrush, 

75 cents. So fiele for so good a brush! 


rotection, Dr. West’s Tooth Brush comes 
glassine container inside the usual carton. 



































Loox for this cabinet on your 
dealer’s counter. Its exposed 
brushes enable others to examine 
Dr. West's Tooth Brush without 
handling the sealed brush you 
will ultimately buy. 








© 1926, W. B. M. Co, 
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EALTH! 


A simple method that has conquered old ills and shown 


thousands the way to new life and energy +, + 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine— Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable 
fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the 
poisons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active, daily releasing new stores of 
energy. 


one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
juices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before meals and at 
bedtime. Dangerous habit-forming cathartics 
will gradually become unnecessary. All grocers 
have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy several cakes 
at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
place for two or three days. 


And let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Health 
Research Dept. C-81, The Fleischmann Com- 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 






























Right 

“MY LITTLE BOY WAS AFFLICT- 
ED WITH A SEVERE CASE OF 
CONSTIPATION at the age of four. 
This is a cold country and constipa- 
tion is prevalent here. Nevertheless, 
I was determined to cure him. I started 
feeding him Fleischmann’s Yeast cakes 
each day. He ate them like cheese. 
This seemed to supply some deficiency 
in his diet. In a few weeks, the consti- 
pation began to disappear. Now elim- 
ination is regular and there is no trace 
of the old trouble left. The boy is a fine, 
sturdy fellow now—and the credit is 
due to Fleischmann’s Yeast. It has been 
a great aid in keeping him fit.” 


Mrs. B. HarpDENBROOK, Stanford, Mont. 


“LAST YEAR I BECAME TIRED AND 
LISTLESS, owing to the lack of proper exer- 
cise. I was also troubled with indigestion and 
my complexion lost its freshness. I was seri- 
ously alarmed. On a doctor’s advice, I began 
taking Fleischmann’s Yeast. I cannot praise it 
too highly. Every trace of indigestion vanished. 
My complexion returned. I still eat Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast to keep fit.” 


Eveanore G. Reape, New York City 


“I HAD SEVERE PAINS IN MY INTESTINES. I have 
been a chauffeur for twenty years and sitting in a car for ten 
or twelve hours a day, with practically no other physical 
exercise, finally told on my system. A friend advised Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. I tried it. In two months I was absolutely a 
different person. I was entirely well.” 


R. S. Burnwoop, Venice, Calif. 


pany, 701 Washington Street, New York. 


December, 1926 
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“T BROKE OUT FROM HEAD TO FOOT with skin eruptions. 
My entire body was covered with angry welts. I could not rest 
at night and during the day I was so tortured I thought I would 
lose my mind. Then someone suggested Fleischmann’s Yeast. I 
took three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast a day and now I am well. 
That was three years ago and I have not had any trouble since that 


time.” Mrs, Frank G. MEnr ING, Baltimore, Md. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up 
the entire system—aids digestion 
—clears the skin—banishes con- 
stipation. Start eating it today! 


“AFTER SUFFERIN' 


FOR YEARS FROM SIC} 
HEADACHES brought on b) 
stomach trouble—sometime: 
two attacks in the same wee ~ 
—I was advised by a Denver 
doctor to eat Yeast. I bega: 


taking Yeast three time 


daily. I have been free fror 
headaches for several months. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast cer 


tainly did for my stomach 


trouble what all other reme 

dies failed to do.” 

Epwarp A, Sprout, 
Denver, Colo. 
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Head, tail and 
body are all in 
one in the ap- 
pealingly cud- 
dlesome white 
rabbit above, 
made from three 
balls of wool. 
The ears, 3 
inches long and 
1% inches wide, 
of white eider- 
down, are lined 
with pink, and 
red button eyes 
give the final 
lifelike touch. 


felt inserted between for 
wings and feet. For a leg, 
tail or nose, wind the 
wool over three or four 
pencils, depending on the 
size of the part wanted. All but two 
pencils are then pulled out, and the part 
completed as in Sketch 2, page 70. The 
separate parts are trimmed to the proper 
shape, and attached at one end—with 
long needle and heavy linen thread—to 


RE LEMOS RL ORD CN, 





Woolly Toys 


(Continued from Page 70) 


LBS RE ERE NN aR IES 


At left, kitty’s 
soft little body 
and perky head 
are made in one, 
of two balls of 
white wool. The 
remaining ball 
makes the arms, 
legs and tail, 
while the silky 
ears, 1% inches 
wide where 
joined and 144 
inches deep, are 
of velvet. 





POL LM IO IEE 


. 
eceremenege — 
TER AARYEREE ES 


the firm center of the 
body. The ears may be 
of felt or eiderdown, the 
eyes of beads or buttons, 
sometimes placed on a 
circle of felt, and the penguin’s bill of 
red cloth stuffed with cotton. 

Mottled animals are just as jolly as 
thoroughbreds made of one color, and 
they offer possibilities for using up left- 
over scraps of wool in the patch basket. 





3 


si Seat 








Nose, tail and legs of the jolly little dog above were made separately. 



















P ing, $1. 


The Thief 





iS named 


Com glides by in days of strenuous 
living—then, suddenly some day, a 
mirror reveals skin faded and coarsened 
by climate, starved for lack of nourish- 
ment, faintly lined around the eyes— 
tired skin, robbed of its youth by neglect. 


But it is never too late to start restoring 
the firm contour, the clear, fresh loveli- 
ness of youth to skin that has suffered 
from want of care. And no complicated, 
expensive way is necessary; just follow 
the three rules of nature, ten minutes 
a day: cleanse, nourish and protect your 
skin. These are the simple rules of the 
Cheramy Treatment. 


Your skin longs to be free from clog- 
ging impurities, hidden deep in the 
pores, that cannot be reached by soap 
and water. Unless this foreign matter is 
removed, thoroughly, every day, it causes 
coarse pores, blemishes, and dull, drab 


* No.1 Cleansing, 75c 
No.2 Tissue Build- 

































No. 3 
Vanishing, 60c 


of Yo uth 
eglect 


color. Use Cheramy Youth Cream No.1 
to cleanse your skin—to give it the trans- 
parent bloom of perfect cleanliness. 


Smooth out the little network of 
wrinkles around the eyes, and the deep- 
ening creases from nose to mouth, with 
Cheramy Youth Cream No. 2. This 
cream, melting into the pores overnight, 
builds up starved cells into firm, new 
tissue. Its rich oils coax the skin to 
relax. It gradually erases all the lines, 
leaving the face fine-textured and velvet- 
smooth. : 


When you've renewed youth in a good 
complexion, protect your skin from the 
ravages of sun, dust, and wind. Before 
you put on rouge and powder, always 
use Cheramy Youth Cream No. 3. All 
three of these creams have a delightful 
Springtime perfume. Use them together, 
every day. 


Your toilet-goods shop has this new’ Complexion Treatment for you. 
Obtainable also at most shops is a generous package containing Three Trial 
Tubes at fifty cents. If not obtainable at your shop, send coupon below. 


CHERAMY 


CREAMS 


YOUTH 










Tubes; and the 










name, 


Cheramy, Inc., 539 West 45th St. 
Dept. J-5 New York City 


Please send me theThree Trial 

let, “The 
Real, Youthful You!’’ telling 
how to cleanse, nourish, and 
protect the skinwith the Three 
Cheramy Youth Creams. I 
enclose soc and my dealer’s 


Name 





» 
aly 
Address ae 


Name of Shop a 














Above, the old, old Christ- 
mas story, with ancient 
Bethlehem in the back- 
ground—a putz built on 
a platform between two 
Christmas trees. 


haps it is the quaint and peaceful atmosphere 

still to be found in that part of the town 
farthest from the great steel plants; whatever the 
reason, always for me there is a very special love- 
liness about Christmas in Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Undoubtedly it is the Moravians there who 
give the town its atmosphere, who keep up the 
customs that lend unusual significance to the 
great days of the Christian Church. And at 
Christmas, that most joyous of all days, Bethle- 
hem truly gives itself up to the festival of the 
Christ Child. Beginning with the 
Christmas Eve service, held at 
six o’clock so no bedtime ogre 
may interfere with the attend- 
ance, everywhere is the feeling 
that this is indeed a day of great 
joy. At this Children’s Service 
the simplest of the lovely old 
chorals are sung, and then from 
the side doors, trays of lighted 
beeswax candles, gay with scar- 
let and green paper rosettes, 
are brought in. Everybody in 
church receives one, and, as the 
lights are gradually lowered, there 
finally remains no other light but 
that of these myriad candles, 
shining into happy childish faces. 


aa 


Pssst it is the association of names; per- 


% 
# 





“Judas,” of the Oberammergau players, carved many of the exquisite figures scattered on this page. 
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The 
(shristmas Putz of Bethlehem 


By THEODOcIA WALTON 
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were purchased from a 
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The figures used above 


mail-order house for the 

modest sum of 98 cents. 

The largest figure is 434 
inches in height. 


So is made vivid the coming of the Light into 
the world! 

But this story is primarily about another 
Moravian custom—the Christmas putz, Die 
Weihnachtskrippe, or the Manger Crib of the 
Saviour. Hearing of a putz for the first time, 
everyone seems interested; seeing one, however, 
is far better; and as for building one—well, 
building a putz is something to look forward to 
from one Christmas to the next! 

For the putz is simply the pictured story of the 
Nativity, built near or at the base of the Christ- 
mas tree. The great fascination about putz build- 
ing is that no two putzes were 
ever alike. I have seen putzes 
that made use of a whole room, 
so varied and picturesque was the 
scene surrounding that central 
one of the manger. And I have 
seen just as lovely putzes built 
beneath a branch of spruce on 
top of a mantel, or on a little 
table two feet square. It is not 
space or the spending of money 
that makes a putz successful. It 
is the ingenuity and art of the 
builder, and care in keeping every- 
thing on the same scale. 

A roughly built stable, a tiny 
manger, the Child and Mary and 
Joseph—these are the essentials 


(Continued on Page 87) 


They were brought over by Miss Elizabeth Drake. Above, the Allan Dodson Putz. 
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(sifis thal are 
sture lo please 
Left—Two Colgate Piquante 
Gift Boxes: In the tri-corner 
box are Piquante Face Powder, 
Perfume and an empty loose 
powder vanitie, $3.50. The 
oval box offers gay Piquante 
Perfume and Toilet Water, $4 
Right—Two Colgate Flo- 
rient Gift Boxes: Florient 
Right—Colgate’s Perfume and Toilet Water 
Watch-Case Gift in the tri-corner box, $2 50. 
Box: Dainty Watch- The smaller one holds Flo- 
Case Vanitie and ex- rient Perfume and smooth 
uisite Piquante Per- Florient Face Powder 
me enshrined in a (compact) in dressing-table 
colorful little cabinet, vanitie, $1.50 
to $3 
er 
ie 
ne 
e, 
" 
ll, 
to 
1€ Left—Another Flori- 
t- ent Gift Box: Toilet 
1 Water, Perfume, Face 
J Powder and Rouge. So 
sure of their charm that 
: they hide behind two 
little doors of a red 
" and golden cabinet, $6 
re Gifts for Men i 
It The more it adds to man’s comfort, the more Above Left—Colgate’s Tri-Perfume Package: 4 
n will he look with favor on a gift. Below are Chypre, Narcisse, and Dona Flor perfumes in Left—Colgate’s Lilac Gift i 
le illustrated two that are distinctly masculine, an adorable flowered chintz castle, $4.50 Box: For your delight in 3 
xt either one will bring a chuckle of satisfaction. Above Right—Piquante and Orchis Perfumes: Lilac Toilet Water and Per- 4 
y In twin flacons that tuck into the slimmest purse. fume, and a Piquante- a 
It Piquante at left, Orchis at right. Each $1 nares Waech-Case Vanitie, e 
e Pight—Colgate’s Shav- with two unbreakable mir- i 
y- ing Gift Box: Somethin, a Or 25 a 
rew. His favorite Rapid- —ae ae 
y ‘have Cream, a Gillette Fi 
d azor, a Rubberset shav- 4 a 
Is ‘1g brush and a bottle of a 
Colgate’s Lilac Imperial [- A ei 
oilet Water to top off i 
tie perfect shave, $3.50 x 











Left—Col- 
gate’s Minia- 
ture Perfumes: - 
Three dainty 
little bottles for ~ 
a dainty little lin 
Miss. 25c rt 














ag, «rch to B Th 
Right—Colgate’s Men’s Gift Box: This handsome a dane Callanse Totiat “ a 
cod package contains Colgate’s Toilet Water, Coleo ~via a 7 a 
Soap sua Regie thaws rae Price $1.50 bi aah ael gour Favorite ot 
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TUTTI-FRUTTI SURPRISES 
(ABOVE) 
These little fruit squares will be real Christmasy surprises 
for far-away friends, for, like all Crisco dainties and cook- 
ies, they keep fresh a long time. 
1 cup chopped dates 1 cup powdered sugar 


1 cup chopped walnuts 2 eggs beaten light 
Y% cup cut orange peel 34 cup flour 
\% cup cut lemon peel 1% teaspoons baking powder 


44 cup candied pineapple 44 teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons melted Crisco 

Add sugar and salt to eggs, beat until foamy. Add Crisco. 
Stir in fruit, last flour and baking powder sifted together. 
Spread the dough 4” thick in well-Criscoed, shallow 
baking pan and bake in a slow oven (275° F.) 30 to 40 
minutes. When cool cut in squares and roll each in pow- 
dered sugar. 


POP-OVERS THAT POP 
(BELOW) 


For Christmas breakfast. Crisp and brown when made 
with Crisco. 
1 cup flour 1 cup milk 
Y% teaspoon salt 2 eggs beaten 
1 tablespoon melted Crisco 

Sift flour and salt. Add milk gradually, then eggs and 
Crisco. Beat batter five minutes with a Dover egg beater. 
Pour into hot Criscoed muffin pans or earthen cups. Bake 
in a hot oven (400° F.) 30 minutes. Reduce heat to a 
moderate oven (325° F.) and bake 15 minutes. Do not 
open oven door while baking. This recipe makes 10. 


Vor 
CHRISTMAS 
GAIETY AND 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


of my favorite 


, holiday recipes 
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ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING 
(ABOVE) 

An English girl of my acquaintance had her mother bring 
me a real English plum pudding recipe direct from abroad. 
Except for the Crisco, which is so much easier to use than 
the old-fashioned suet, the recipe is unchanged. Crisco 
makes it just as rich yet light and wholesome. Made with 
Crisco this pudding will keep at least a month. 


1 cup Crisco 1 cup flour 
¥% cup granulated sugar 2 teaspoons baking powder 
4 eggs (separated) 1 teaspoon salt 
¥% cup milk (hot or scalded) 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 cup seeded raisins cut 14 teaspoon nutmeg 
fine 4 teaspoon cloves 
34 cup currants 14 teaspoon mace 
4% cup chopped figs Enough fresh bread crumbs 
2 ounces citron cut fine to make 1 cupful when mois- 
\{ cup fruit juice (any kind) tened with the 4 cup milk. 


Cream Crisco and sugar, add egg yolks well beaten. Add 
the bread crumbs when cool. Then the fruit juice and 
fruit. Sift together remaining dry ingredients and last 
stir in egg whites beaten stiff. Fill greased mold three- 
quarters full, cover and steam 5 hours in covered steamer 
over kettle of hot water. 


ALL MEASUREMENTS LEVEL. 


All recipes on these pages tested and ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping Institute 


‘opie 





















PECAN LOAF CAKE 


(ABOVE) 
% cup Crisco 3 eggs seperated 
1 cup sugar 3 tablespoons milk 


1 teaspoon salt 2 cups pastry flour 

% teaspoon nutmeg 11% teaspoons baking powder 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 2 cups pecans broken in pieces 
Cream Crisco, sugar and salt until soft and’ creamy. 
Beat in spices. Add beaten egg yolks, milk and nuts. 
Sift baking powder with flour and add alternately with 
egg whites beaten stiff. Bake in Criscoed cake tin 14 
hours in moderate oven (350° F.). Ice, if you like, with 
your favorite icing. 


100 PEANUT COOKIES 


Without rolling or cutting 
(BELOW) 

Think how many childish hearts you can gladden with a 
Crisco tin full of these wholesome Crisco cookies. 

34 cup Crisco 2 cups sugar 3 eggs beaten 

4 cup peanut butter 4 teaspoon soda 

1 cup chopped peanuts 3 cups bread flour 
Cream peanut butter, sugar and Crisco together until 
light and soft. Then add the beaten eggs. Sift flour and 
soda together, mix with peanuts, then add, mixing thor- 
oughly. Take bits of the dough, roll between the hands, 
then press flat with a knife or spatula. Put about 1” 
apart in well-Criscoed baking pans. Put half a peanut 
on top of each cookie. Bake 10 to 15 minutes in moderate 
oven (350° F.). 
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WONDERFUL LAYER CAKE 
(RIGHT) 


The cakes pictured on these pages were made entirely 
with Crisco. When compared with cakes made with 
butter, no one could tell the difference. 

If you are one of those who simply find it unbelievable 
that you can use all Crisco in cakes, try half butter and 
half Crisco at first. The next time, perhaps, three-fourths 
Crisco and one-fourth butter. 

I am sure you will be so pleased with the results, that 
before you know it you will be using all Crisco for 
your cakes, 

14 cup Crisco 3 teaspoons baking powder 
34 cup sugar 34 teaspoon salt 

2 eggs ¥% cup milk 

114 cups flour 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Cream Crisco and sugar together. Add beaten eggs and 
mix well. Mix and sift flour, baking powder and salt and 
add alternately with the milk to the first mixture. Add 
vanilla and beat thoroughly. Bake in 2 greased layer 
cake pans in a hot oven (400° F.) 20 to 25 minutes. Cool. 

(A real Christmas treat for the children if made in indi- 
vidual cakes. The one in the picture was baked in the 
cover of a one-pound baking powder tin.) 


Filling: 
This recipe can be used as a standard for a variety of 
layer cakes with any of your favorite fillings and icings. 


PUMPKIN PIE 
(LEFT) 
Christmas wouldn’t be Christmas to me without a pump- 
kin pie. And it wouldn’t be real pie to me unless it had 
the tender flaky crusts which Crisco always makes. This 
recipe was brought to me from Springfield, Ohio, by a 
man who said it was the best pumpkin pie he ever ate— 
and he had eaten a great many both in the East and West. 


Pastry: 
1% cups pastry flour 
¥% cup Crisco 


Filling: 
2 eggs beaten light 
1% cups stewed pumpkin 
(not strained) 
14% cups milk 


4 teaspoon salt 
Cold water 


1 cup sugar 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 teaspoon ginger 

% teaspoon salt 


Sift flour and salt. Cut Crisco in with two knives until 
the size of small peas. Add water (4 to 6 tablespoons) to 
make a paste which clears the bowl. Cover deep pie plate 
and pinch with fingers to make fancy edge. 

Mix together sugar, spices and salt. Mix thoroughly . 
with pumpkin. Add eggs, mix well. Last add milk. 

Put in filling and bake in very hot oven (450° F.) until 
pie crust begins to brown, about 15 minutes. Reduce heat 
to moderate (350° F.) and bake until filling has set, about 
30 minutes longer. 























= 


Crisco gives me cakes that you simply 
cannot tell from butter cakes; ten- 


der, flaky pie crusts; fluffy, golden 
biscuits; crisp, digestible fried foods. 


© 1926, P, & G, Co, 

















An Astonishing 
BLINDFOLD TEST 


See if this doesn’t give you the greatest sur- 
prise of your whole cooking experience! 


Put a little Crisco on the tip of one spoon. On 
the tip of another place a little of the fat you 
are now using; have someone blindfold you, and 
give you first one, then the other to taste. 


Now did you ever imagine there could be such 
a striking difference in the taste of cooking 
fats? Think what an improvement Crisco’s 
own sweetness and freshness will make in your 
own cakes, pies, biscuits, and fried foods. 
Crisco is the trade-mark for a superior 
shortening manufactured and guaranteed 


purely vegetable by The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 











WHITE Christmas FRUIT CAKE 
(ABOVE) 


Last year, while making my usual Christmas fruit cake, 
I had a happy inspiration. While measuring the Crisco 
(I always use Crisco for my cake) it occurred to me that 
the Crisco tin would be ideal for baking small loaves of 
fruit cake. I filled the tins two-thirds full and baked 
without the cover. When the cakes were cold I put a 
spray of holly on top, put the cover on tight, a large 
Santa Claus seal over the cover, then wrapped and tied 
the cans in gaily colored Christmas paper and ribbon. 

1 teaspoon cream of tartar 
12 egg whites, beaten stiff 

1 cup shredded cocoanut 

1 lb. citron shaved fine 
¥% lb. candied pineapple, 
2 teaspoons salt shaved fine 


2 Ibs. white seedless 21% cups chopped blanched 
raisins almonds 


11% cups Crisco 
2 cups sugar 
14 cup sweet milk 
14 teaspoon soda 
4 cups flour 


Soak raisins in water until plump, dry thoroughly. Mix 
with other fruit, almonds, cocoanut and citron; add soda 
dissolved in milk. Cream Crisco and sugar light and soft. 
Sift flour and cream of tartar together three times. Add 
to Crisco mixture alternately with egg whites. When 
thoroughly mixed, combine with fruit mixture. Mix well. 
Fill small Crisco tins two-thirds full and bake in moderate 
oven (350° F.) 1 hour and 10 minutes. This recipe makes 
10 pounds of cake. In order that the cake may slip out 
whole, run a can opener around the side of the can just 
under the rim, starting at the seam and cutting all the 
way around. If baked in one large loaf, it should bake 
™4 hours or longer, depending upon the size of the loaf. 
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19g SELECTED RECIPES 
by Sarah Field Splint 





New cook book containing 199 rec- 
ipes originated and tested by Sarah 
Field Splint, Food and Household 
Management Editor of McCall’s 
Magazine. New, delicious recipes 
for every class of cooking—never be- 
fore published. To receive this book 
simply fill in and mail the coupon. Ay ( 
TT ta) — Ceataining 
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Tue Procter & Gams_e Co., 
Dept. of Home Economics, Section D-12 
Cincinnati, Ohio 







Selected 
Recipes 














Please send me, free, “Sarah Field 
Splint’s Selected Recipes.” 
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Wax-Polish Them 
This New, Easy, 
Electric Wary 


TART your preparation for the 

holiday festivities at the foun- 
dation—the Floors. Make them 
beautiful—glowing with the deep, 
lustrous brilliance that only WAX 
can give. 


It is easy now to have gleaming 
waxed floors in every room. It makes 
no difference whether the floors are 
old or new—of wood, linoleum, tile 
or composition. Nor how the floors 
are finished—whether with varnish, 
shellac, wax or paint. Give them 
all the Johnson’s Wax Electric Treat- 
ment and you will be rewarded by 
seeing the beauty of your furnish- 
ings softly reflected in your floors— 
with inviting gleam. 


This Johnson's Wax Electric Treat- 
ment is sO easy anyone can use it. 
There is no hard work—no messy 
rags and pails—no stooping or kneel- 
ing. Your dainty hands do not come 
in contact with the floors or the 
Wax. You remain fresh and spotless! 


All you do is to spread on a thin 
coat of Johnson’s Polishing Wax 
with a Lamb’s-wool Mop. This 
cleans as it waxes. Then run this 
Electric Polisher over the floor and 
ELECTRICITY will do all the work 
ten times better and quicker than 
old-fashioned hand methods. 


You don’t need to push the 
Johnson Electric Floor Polisher— 
or bear down on it. Simply guide 
it with one hand. With it you can 
wax-polish g// your floors in the 
time it formerly took to do a single 
room. And the electrically produced 
polish is far more even, brilliant and 
wear-resistant. 


JOHNSON’S POLISHING WAX 
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Rent this Electric 
Floor Polisher 
for $2 a Day 


ROM your neighborhood store 

or your painter you can rent a 
Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Pol- 
isher for $2.00 a day. In just a short 
time and without effort it will make 
every floor a gleaming foundation 
on which your rugs and furniture 
will reveal new charm. 


Telephone your nearest dealer now 
and make an appointment to rent 
this Johnson Electric Floor Pol- 
isher. It is much easier to run than 
a vacuum cleaner—it glides along 
silently, smoothly, leaving a path 
of beauty behind it. 


To BUY a Johnson Electric Floor 
Polisher is to make a lifetime invest- 
ment—the truest economy in the 
end. With each machine we include 
FREE a half-gallon of Liquid Wax 
and a Lamb’s-wool Wax Mop. Ask 
your local merchant for a free dem- 
onstration. 


As a Gift— 


If you are seeking a home gift 
that is new, out-of-the-ordinary, 
useful, worthy and assuredly wel- 
come—you will find it in this John- 
son Electric Floor Polisher. Every 
woman who keeps house wants one! 
It will prove a life-long reminder of 
the originality and thoughtfulness 
of the giver. 


If your local merchant cannot 
furnish a Johnson’s Wax Electric 
Floor Polisher we will send one ex- 
press prepaid to any address. Ship- 
ment will be made the same day your 
order is received. Write us for fu'- 
ther particulars. 


S$. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wi . 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


PASTE or LIQUID™ CLEANS. POLISHES. PRESERVES ALL FLOORS 


December, 1926 
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(Continued from Page 82) 


for your putz. You may add other fea- 
tures, if you will, but with the manger 
scene, your putz is established. The figures 
can be papier-maché or carved wooden 
ones, the stable and manger of painted 
cardboard. One of the best stables I saw 
was made of four flat pieces of cardboard, 
three sides sloping upward at the back, 
with straws, donated by the corner drug- 
gist, glued to the sloping roof. Straws were 
scattered about the stable floor also. 

The fourth side of the stable is open 
to permit full view of the Holy Group in- 
side. Mr. Alan Dodson’s putz has a tiny 
light, concealed in the overhanging roof 
at one side, and, through an opening cut in 
this side the light shines directly on the 
manger. His putz isa very large one, with 
a midnight-blue sky drop pricked with 
stars in their proper positions as observed 
in the heavens the Christmas before. Six 
electric switches were used—one to light 
the manger, two for the heavens, one for 
a small church with tiny stained glass 
windows, one for a light on a sand hill 
where two camels toiled upward, and one 
inside the large suspended star that guided 
the shepherds. The entire room had been 
given over to the putz. 

It was in this same house that the maid, 
when I asked her if her mistress was home, 
gave me the answer—evidently a bromide 
among Bethlehemites, but delightfully 
new to me—‘“‘Did you want to see Mrs. 
Dodson or come to see the putz?” For 
“putzing”’ is the order of the day in 
Bethlehem from Christmas well into 
January. This calling from house to house 
to see the putz is really a delightfully 
quaint custom. For years, Mr. Edward A. 
Krause had the finest putz in Bethlehem, 
and practically everyone in town rang the 
Krause doorbell to state, “‘ 1’ve come to see 
the putz.”’ It makes no difference if 
you’ve never been in the house before. 
When the magic word “putz” is spoken, 
doors are flung open and to each visitor 
the marvels of this individual putz are 
pointed out. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott once spent a Christ- 
mas in Bethlehem and saw a putz for the 
first time. It was explained to himand then 
to a succession of visitors. Each time he 
listened with the same interest, and finally 
said, ‘‘ Yes, that is the way to bring the 
story home. Everything should center 
about the birth of the Saviour.” I was told 
that ever afterward there was a putz in his 
home. 

I have said that no two putzes are built 
alike, no space requirements can be laid 
down as an actual necessity and no cer- 
tain number of figures demanded. But 
here is a true Moravian recipe given me 
by the Rev. Arthur D. Thaeler, principal 
of one of the largest Moravian schools for 
boys, that has resulted each year in an 
entirely different but always thoroughly 
successful putz. 


Begin a Week Before Christmas 


ATE in November or early in Decem- 
ber, Doctor Thaeler takes some of the 
boys out in the woods to gather moss; 
fern moss is the best. It is put in wet 
burlap bags and kept dampened on the 
cellar floor. This moss can be used year 
after year, and if soaked in water for a few 
weeks before Christmas, will always re- 
vive. Artificial moss, however, will do if 
woods are not accessible. When it is time 
to build the putz—and if it is an elaborate 
one, the week before Christmas is not too 
early to start—make a platform of old 
boxes, crates or whatever you happen to 
have. Some people build the putz right on 
the floor, but when there are small chil- 
dren in the house, it is better to have it 
out of the reach of tiny fingers. 

Cut, if available, or buy a number of 
small Christmas trees, ranging from three 
to five feet in height. If you place them in 
a can, filled with water and lumps of coal 
to steady them, you can keep them fresh 
for five weeks. Place the trees at back of 
platform, cover platform with firewood, 
then burlap bags or heavy cloths, then the 


moss. This gives an uneven ground, and 
irregularity is essential to the beauty of 

the putz. At the back, build mountains of 

rock paper. This can be kept from year to 

year. When the paper is new it should be 

“completely and utterly crushed,’ then ° 
pulled out flat. This gives the nice old 

wrinkles to the rocks and mountains. 

Old stumps also make a fine back- 
ground for the putz, and the same ones 
can be used year after year. 

Select the proper spot for the stable, and 
above it hang the star that guided the 
shepherds. This can be of tinsel or be a 
small electric one. The background of 
scenery is now complete. On the hills, 
there should be shepherds with their 
flocks; perhapsashepherd’s hut too. Most 
putzes have the figures of the Wise Men, 
or Magi, standing just outside the stable 
with their gifts held before them. Asa 
matter of fact, the Wise Men did not arrive 
on Christmas Day. But when laymen 
build a putz, accuracy is apt to give way 
to the picturesque, and the Wise Men do 
add splendor to the scene. 

A pond, made of a small mirror or a pan 
filled with water is a putz feature that 
children always love. The edges of the 
mirror or pan should be covered with rock 
paper or moss, and china ducks may float 
about the water. 


@hildren Like to Add Animals 


UCH isthe Christmas putz. The beauty 

of it is in building it oneself, but not 
so entirely by oneself that children are 
not allowed to contribute their ideas. 
One putz had a fierce tiger lurking around 
a big rock, at his feet a prostrate deer. 
Young Henry had thought of that vivid 
scene near the watering place, and it at- 
tracted more attention than the elaborate 
system of waterfalls worked out by 
Henry’s father. 

Children adore the animals that deco- 
rate the putz. Ten times a day while our 
putz is being discussed, my daughter 
comes in to ask, “Did they have giraffes 
in the Holy Land? Or zebras? This buf- 
falo is a lovely size for the putz. Can we 
have him on it?”’ It’s foolish to be too 
strict about anachronisms or the habitat 
of animals. Let the children place their 
treasured pets where they want. But do 
be firm to withstand all pleas for electric 
trains and Hollandesque windmills, elec- 
trically run! Such things have no place on 
the Christmas putz. 

One lovely touch found on putzes not 
electrically equipped is lighted candles. 
Half a dozen or more of the same fragrant 
beeswax candles used at the Christmas 
service are placed firmly in the moss, and 
when visitors come these are lighted. As 
the putz is generally in a corner of the 
room where the light is none too good, the 
candles are really essential to bring out 
the entire beauty. 

And putzes are beautiful! I recall one 
that had a little chapel made by the wood 
carvers of Oberammergau. As visitors 
approached the putz, suddenly, faint and 
far away, came the sound of Christmas 
chorals, as though a choir in the little 
chapel were singing. The effect was made 
by a wire connection with a talking ma- 
chine placed at theextremeend ofthe house. 

A famous early putz at Bethlehem 
showed a replica of Judea—the gate with 
the taxgatherer’s house, the synagogue, 
and other buildings—all built from cigar- 
box wood. Doctor Thaeler’s putz each 
year tells a different story of the Nativity. 
Last year he built Herod’s Palace of Light, 
where there was no room for the Babe. 
The stable was in darkness. Then, as 
visitors watched and the low, sweet voice 
of Mrs. Thaeler  speated the story, the 
palace lights became dimmer and a light 
shone out from the stable; thus we were 
told about the True Light without which 
the world was dark. 

But, again, the real beauty of the putz 
is in the building, in the telling in your 
own way, the old, old story that will never 
grow old. It is this that lures you on each 
year to the pleasant task of building—and 
improving—the Christmas putz. 
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SOCIAL PRESTIGE 


Now at prices everyone can afford 


FREED-EISEMANN OFFERS REVOLUTIONARY 
RADIO IMPROVEMENTS AT NEW LOW PRICES 


60 and up for 
table sets 


and up for 


console sets 


$95 


Prices slightly higher in Canada and West of the Rockies 


N THE SPLENDID RESIDENCES Of the 

leaders in society, the professions 
and the arts—in the homes of the 
first families of each community— 
wherever standards of social prestige 
are being set, there you will find the 
FREED-EISEMANN. Among other dis- 
tinctions, it was selected by Govern- 
ment experts and purchased by the 
Navy for installation on the Presi- 
dent's yacht, the Mayflower. 

Now, after two years of planning 
and experiment, we are proud to an- 
nounce FREED-EISEMANN quality un- 
changed—but at new low prices that have 
amazed the public. 

Think of it! Sets with exquisite 
cabinet work that suits the most ex- 


FREED-EISEMANN 


*Licensed under the Latour Patents—Freed-Eisemann Building, Brooklyn, New York 


acting interior. Sets made with the 
same devotion to high technical 
ideals for which FrREED-EISEMANN is 
famous—now priced as low as $60. 
And this year there are sweeping 
improvements which you will find 
only in the FREED - EISEMANN. 

With FREED-EISEMANN power units 
all sets can be run from the house 
current. There is simply a snap of a 
switch! One tuning control evidences 
the disappearance of the mechanical. 

Shown above, Model 40*—C40. 
Price $155. Single control. 

You may have a demonstration in your 
home without obligation, and, if desired, 
make payments on convenient terms. 


RADIO 











Sharpens appetite ... provides 
the flavor your palate craves 


This stimulating, easily prepared 
bouillon is a delightful first 


course for any meal 


S there someone in your 
home who doesn’t eat 
enough? Have you watched 
needed food refused be- 
cause appetite was absent? 
Would it please you to have 
a husband, a son, or a daughter ask 
for a second helping more frequently ? 
Try beginning each meal with a 
cup of hot, delicious StzeRo bouillon. 
Then note how appetite returns. See 
how much more satisfaction your 
folks will get from every other course. 
A hot drink before meals improves 
digestion. But Srzzro bouillon is more 
than a mere hot drink. It has a won- 
derful piquant flavor that appeals to 


WALDORF SALAD 


Improved with Steero flavor 


Mix equal quantities of finely cut apples and S 


celery, and moisten with mayonnaise dressing 
to which has been added one Srezro bouillon 
cube dissolved in a little boiling water, and al- 
lowed to cdol. Garnish with curled celery and 
canned pimientos cut in strips or fancy shapes. 
Remove tops from red or green apples, scoop 
out inside pulp, leaving just enough adhering 
to skin to eo apples in shape. Refill shells 


thus made with the salad, replace tops, and 
serve on lettuce leaves. 








every palate. It is just the 
thing to precede a generous 
dinner. Just the thing to serve 
with salads or sandwiches. 

StzERO bouillon cubes 
are made from choice beef 
and fresh vegetables blended to tempt 
the appetite. Just drop a cube into a 
cup, add boiling water, and delicious 
bouillon is ready to serve. 

Ask your grocer to include a box 
of Steero bouillon cubes with your 
next order. Make certain you specify 
“STEERO —not just “bouillon cubes.” 
Only in Sreero bouillon cubes do you 
get that delightfully appetizing flavor. 
Sold alsoat delicatessen and drug stores. 


Send for free samples 
and Steero Cook Book 


TEERO bouillon cubes are sold in tins of 12, 50, and 100 cubes 
at grocery, drug and delicatessen stores. If you prefer to try 
them before you buy, write us. We will send several cubes free. 
If you enclose 10 cents you will also receive a copy of the Steero 
Cook Book. It contains over 150 recipes—tells you how to use 
Steero cubes in making many dishes more savory and tempting. 


American Kitchen Products Co. 
280 Water Street, New York 


Steero 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Bouillon Cubes 


PAT. OCT. 31, 1911 
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We Make (hanels Popular F lower 


and New York wear —Chanel’s 

lovely ragged chrysanthemum! This 
one is American made and costs from 
75 cents to $1.50, as against the $8 or $9 
that its imported French prototype would 
command. It’s every 
bit as lovely as the 
original Chanel flower, 
and—best of all—any 
of us can make it. 
Thinkof the joy in giv- 
ing such an exquisite 
Christmas gift to a 
friend, satisfied that 
nothing can surpass 
its smart appropriate- 
ness, yet confident 
that its inexpensive- 
ness cannot embarrass 
the recipient. 

The flower pictured 
is made of pink triple 
voile, but the finest 
quality of chiffon, 
georgette, mousseline 
or organdie is also be- 
ing used. Chanel 
loves to match the 
flower to the gown, but 
white on a black frock 
is also a favorite. 

To make the flower 
of chiffon, the ma- 
terial most of us have 
at hand, % yard of 
40-inch-wide chiffon is 
required. The chrys- 
anthemum is com- 
posed of 22 circular 
layers of material, 
varying in size with 
edges cut into petals, 
as in sketch at lower 


Hie it is, the flower that all Paris 





34 inch above center in back, run a \%- 
inch tuck by which to pin flower to dress. 













method in cutting all other circles, and 
have all petals the same width; but you 
will have fewer petals in smaller circles and 
will cut closer to corner (A) and farther in 
at side (B), leaving sufficient material un- 
cut in center to hold petals together. 
Open out flat all cir- 
cles except the 3-inch 
circles. The uncut 
center of each circle 
is slightly oval in 
shape. Beginning 
with the largest circles 
and following with 
sequence of sizes, 
place the first layer 
on the table with the 
greatest length ofoval 
in center running from 
right to left, and the 


ee: next one with greatest 


length running from 
top to bottom, alter- 
nating until all but 
the 3-inch circles have 
been used; keep out- 
side edges symmetri- 
cal. Pin in place; cut 
Y4-inch slit through 
the center of com- 
bined layers. 

Lay all the 3-inch 
‘circles on top of each 
other, with edges 
even, fold into a 
quarter, and slip 
the uncut cor- 
ners of all nine 
. through the slit 
in main part of 
flower, as in 
sketch at upper 
center. Tack 
corners firmly to 








center. First cut 6 
paper circles, 9 inches, 
84, 7%, 7, 6% and 3 
inches in diameter, 
respectively. 
Using these 
as_ patterns, 
cut from the 
material four 
9-inchcircles; 
three 84- 
inch circles; 
two 74-inch 
circles; two 
7-inch; two 
6\%-inch cir- 
cles; and nine 
3-inch circles. 
Take one of 
the largest 
circles of ma- 
terial, fold 
into a quar- 
ter, hold ma- 
terial firmly 
and cut pet- 
als, about 3% 
inch wide, as 
in sketch. 
Follow same 





Slash the 9 and 84-inch circles to within 

34 inch of corner A, decreasing to about 

34 inch from side at B. For last petal 
follow dotted line to C. 





back of flower and 
fluff out petals. 

For triple voile, or- 
gandie or mousseline 
flower 4 yard 
of material is 
required, and, 
with the ex- 
ception of the 
9-inchcircles, 
which are 
now omitted, 
the circles are 
all cut as for 
the chiffon 
flower and 
put together 
in same way. 
If a curly 
chrysanthe- 
mum is pre- 
ferred,simply 
hold the or- 
gandie flower 
over a steam- 
ing teakettle 
foramoment. 
Use only the 
finest organ- 


Detailed photograph of flower worn in sketch at top of page. die. 
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** Ghe pure fruit odor can only be rated perfect !** 
e flavor comes from real fresh fruit 


CREME ORIENT 


1 package Royal Lemon Gelatin 
1 cup boiling water :: 
1 cup canned pineapple juice 


1 cup cream (whipped) 
cup pineapple (diced) 
cup preserved ginger 
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Y 6 /o write of its Fresh Fruit Taste” 


They say it’s the best they ever had 


“The children thought 1 had added fresh orange 
juice to it.” 

“That pure fruit odor makes you hungry, 
even before you open the package.” 


ba a 


ROM all over the country women write 

their praises of Royal Fruit Flavored Gel- 
atin —“‘ It jellies quicker,” ““ whips like cream,” 
“dissolves quickly and completely.” One and 
all unite to notice and applaud 


Its Fresh Fruit Flavor 


The flavor of Royal Raspberry, Strawberry, 
and Cherry, comes only from the pure juice 
of the fruit. The lovely, refreshing flavor of 
Royal Orange and Royal Lemon comes only 


It will astound you to discover just how 
good gelatin flavored with real fruit can be! 
Delicious, pure, and easy to prepare. Ask for 
it by name at your grocer’s—Royal Fruit 
Flavored Gelatin. In the red package, the 
same color as the Royal Baking Powder can. 
Buy some today and make a new dessert! 











from the oils of the citrus fruits. 


Dissolve Royal Lemon Gelatin in boiling water. 
Add pineapple juice. Chill till thick, but not set. 
Whip until frothy. Fold in whipped cream, diced 
pineapple, and preserved ginger (chopped fine). 
Mold and chill. Serves 10. 

The real fruit taste of Royal Lemon makes this 
dessert unusually delicious. 














It is just this appetizing flavor of fresh, 
ripe fruit that makes Royal Fruit Flavored 
Gelatin so amazingly different! You know at 
once that it contains no “synthetics,” no 
artificial flavoring—such true flavors could 
come only from the juices of real fresh fruit. 
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ROYAL STRAWBERRY 


There’s a freshness, a taste of the fruit, in this delectable 
dish, that it would be impossible to duplicate with arti- 
ficial or s nthetic flavors. Its flavor comes from fresh, 
ripe strawberries. 
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eA, you pour on the boiling water, notice 
that there is no slightest trace of “gluey™ 
taste or smell. (Pure gelatin has neither!) 





a <q Because gelatin is so necessary for chil- 
fl dren— promoting growth and aiding diges- 


tion—of course you want the purest and 
best. Royal Fruit Flavored Gelatin is made 
by the same high standards you know and 
trust in Royal Baking Powder. 
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ROYAL CHERRY 


“You don’t have to guess the flavor—you know it yt 


Five Fresh Fruit Flavors — 


Strawberry, Raspberry, Cherry 
—with delicious flavor from 
the fruit juices. Orange and 
Lemon with delicious flavor 
from Oil of Orange and Oil 
of Lemon. 


ROYAL 
FRUIT FLAVORED GELATIN 


Made by the Makers of Royal Baking Powder 


at once!” It has unmistakably the taste of ripe red 
cherries picked in summer sunshine. From their 
juice alone its flavor is made. The Royal Booklet 
will give you ideas for many delightful new desserts 
which are quick and easy to prepare. 


FREE! New Booklet, with many original recipes, 
and ideas for making your hospitality more delightful. 











ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
Dept. A 110, East 42nd Street, New York City 





Please send me the free booklet of delicious ideas for using Royal 
Fruit Flavored Gelatin. 
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The Popular hers, Tucks and 
J (sircular Inserts 
| in Frocks for Afternoon 
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5195 5199 


IERS, tucks and circular 

inserts, without additional 

trimming other than a bou- 
tonniére—such is the story of the 
smartest afternoon wear, and ex- 
emplified on this page. No. 5195, 
of medium blue kashatoile, 
achieves its draped effect by 
means of small tucks on left hip, 
while the same medium is used at 
both sides of the raglan-sleeved 
coat to indicate a low waistline. 
They come, respectively, in sizes 
16, 36 to 48, and sizes 14 and 16, 
36 to 46. 

Wine silk crépe makes No. 
5198, in two pieces, with a cir- 
cular godet at front of skirt giv- 
ing graceful softness. Sizes 16, 36 
to 44. The tiered dress, sizes 16, 
36 to 44, is effective in jungle- 
green crépe satin, with the dull 
side used for the sash and jabot; 
while black velvet lends richness 
to No. 5194. Four circular godets 
give fullness to the skirt of the 
latter, and a white gardenia on 
the shoulder furnishes a contrast- 
ing note. Sizes 16, 36 to 44. 























Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 30 cents; Slips, 35 cents. 
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Wanted 
Women...Girls 
to Decorate 





No Special _ 
Ability Needed ' 


This is a wonderfully interesting 
occupation that is now possible 
for you to enter through the in- 
struction of Fireside Industries. 
The work is unusually interesting 
and pays exceptionally well. 
There is no canvassing, no mo- 
notonous drudgery. Many say 
they never dreamed that such a 
wonderful way of earning money 
at home existed. You can do the 
work in your home, wherever you 
live. New system of instruction 
devised by M. Gabriel Andre 
Petit makes the work so easy 
that almost anyone can do it. 


Fascinating Home Work 


Can you imagine anything so 
fascinating as decorating Art 
Novelties at home? Could any 
other kind of work be so pleasant 
as applying beautiful designs in 
colors to such artistic objects as 
candlesticks, wooden toys, parch- , 
ment lamp shades, wall plaques, ™M.Gabriei Andre Petit 
picture frames, sewing tables, Art Director 
gate-leg tables? Then there are greeting cards to be 
colored, and cushion tops and other textile articles 
to be decorated in Batik, and fascinating objects of 
copper and brass to be etched in beautiful designs. 
Many women do this work solely for the pleasure of 
creating beautiful things, but it is also a splendid 
way to make money at home, for there is a tremen- 
dous demand for gift wares. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Fireside Industries guarantees entire satisfaction 
to each of its members. If, after completing your 
instruction, you are not entirely pleased and satis- 
fied, your money will be refunded in full. You have 
only to follow the directions and it is amazing to 
see what ‘beautiful things you can make. Think of 
earning $2.00 in just one hour, for example, by dec- 
orating a pair of candlesticks! Do you wonder that 
members of Fireside Industries are so enthusiastic 
about the work? 


Beautiful FREE 

Book Sent 
The beautiful Book of Fireside Industries, illustrated 
in color, which explains all about this new way to 
earn money at home, will be sent to you on request 
and without obligation. Read 
what women say—how they earn 
money and beautify their homes 
and their lives. Just like a 
beautiful dream come true. 
Wonderful outfit furnished 
without extra charge. Sim- 
ply mail the coupon, or 
write, enclosing two-cent 
stamp to help pay post- 
age. 














Dept. 42-W 
Adrian, Michigan 


Fireside Industries, Dept. 42-W, Adrian, Mich. 


Please send me, absolutely FREE, the beautiful illustrated 
| Book of Fireside Industries, explaining how I may earn money 
at home by decorating Giftwares. I enclose two-cent stamp. 


| Name. | 


| Address__ ‘4 | 





| City. State. | 





| Write in pencil, please—ink will blot 






























tected with Hinds Cream. Hinds Cream clothes 
your skin against chapping—soothes and protects it, 
restores the natural moisture and softness whipped 
out by cold and wind. 


When you wash your face, dry it thoroughly. Then 


seconds of care will keep your skin petal-fresh through 
even the harshest weather. 


Would you like a sample bottle of Hinds Cream 
to try? Fill in the coupon and mail it. 
Made by A. S. HINDS CO., a@ Division of Lenn & Fink Propucts Company. 


Sole distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. In Canada: Made by A. S. 
Hinds Co. (Canada) Limited; distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto 
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WHY LET YOUR SKIN CHAP? 
—prevent tt! 


Cuaprinc has little chance if your skin is frst pro- 


pat on Hinds Cream—before you powder. This ten ’ 
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Try HINDS CREAM— m LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distril«cors 
Department 67, Bloomfield, N. | 
Prevents chapping Softens cuticle 
Prevents windburn Makes powder cling toface Pee “iad oe me \M 
Prevents sunburn — Smooths “catchy fingers” ee tore . 
Softens shin After shaving the protecting cream for the skin. 
Protects skin Protects against alkali NAME — 
Cleanses skin Protects from hard water || ~ A 
Soothes skin Even for children’s skin \Vj — — 
Makes enlarged pores normal Town, STATE —— 
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| or the 14 to 205 Away at School 









5189 


Three box plaits in the 
front of one and a sin- 
gle inverted plait at 
left-side front of the 
other give the neces- 
sary skirt fullness to 
Nos. 5790 and 5186 
respectively. The 
backs of both skirts 
are straight and plain. 


| . 

if) i} 

| ) |] “hy ma 
ae fh) | 


/ 5186 
om NS \ \ 
4 XV 


HRISTMASTIME is when the col- For evening, No. 5189, in chiffon of 
any soft pastel hue, with shaded flowers 
at shoulder and waistline, is charmingly 


youthful and appealing. The gathered 


lege girl replenishes her winter ward- 
robe, and here are the frocks with 
which she will fill in the chinks. For 


afternoon, Nos. 5187 and 5190 are de- 
cidedly smart and timely, the first, with 
the graceful Medici sleeve, of burgundy 
flat crépe, with an ornamental buckle 
supporting the loop of the draped girdle; 
the second, of black crépe marocain, with 
collar of white ermine or rabbit, banded 
with gold cloth, and tie of gold cloth. 


skirt flounce drapes up at side, with a 
straight foundation skirt beneath. 

Beige kashatoile makes No. 5186, a two- 
piece sports frock of unusually good lines, 
with epaulet sleeves, a group of tiny tucks 
on each shoulder and a belt of grosgrain 
or self material. All four frocks come in 
sizes 14 to 20. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
45 cents; Children’s Dresses, 35 cents; Children’s Coats, 30 cents. 





| Youthful Charm ane /Aeiviey 


iss 


~~ the spirit of 


THE girl in her ’teens, the woman 

in her forties— both possess the charm 

of youthful appearance today. 

This is the age of active living. Woman, 
today, is experiencing a new freedom. 
Science has improved her method of 
doing housework and given her more 
time to utilize as she chooses. She is 
engaged in a broader sphere of activities. 
Her active life has made comfort in dress 
as great a requisite as style. Her foot- 
wear must artfully combine both factors. 


Style with Comfort 


The new Martha Washington footwear 
ideally fulfills this dual requirement. It has 
long been famous for its comfort features. 
Today, it is likewise known for exceptional 
smartness of style in everyday footwear. 
Your dealer is prepared to show you a variety of styles that 
reflect the mode of the moment. ‘Tastefully ornamented 
and furnished in attractive combination tones. Light, 
trim, graceful—for the woman of today. For growing 
girls, specially built styles, smart and modish, are available. 


See this modern-day footwear at your Martha 
Washington dealer's. Write us for copy of free 
booklet, ** Footwear for the Active Woman of Today.” 


F. Mayer SHor Company, MitwaukEe, Wisconsin 


Washington 


WEAR 


artha 


FOOT 
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FOR THE ACTIVE WOMAN OF TODAYr 
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Say 
‘*Folds’’ 











Spaghetti with Tomato 
Sauce and Bacon—try this 
tempting combination for 
dinner —and make it with 
Foulds’ Spaghetti. 


Thedistinctive flavor of Foulds’ 
Spaghetti blends in the most 
appetizing way to give added 
enjoyment to this dish, Its fla- 
vor and creamy color come 
from Durum wheat—the only 
real spaghetti wheat—and the 
only wheat used in making 
Foulds’ Macaroni Products. 


There’s another advantage in 
buying Foulds’ Products—in- 
variably fresh and clean be- 
cause packed in triple-sealed, 
dust-proof packages. Quality 
always uniform. 


You'll like FOUL DS Ready- 
Cooked SPAGHETTI, too. 
Plenty of sauce of just the 
right consistency, and real 
home-made $flavor— piquant 
and appetizing. Vacuum- 
packed to preserve its deli- 
cacy. Just heat and serve, 


Special Offer 


If you cannot buy Foulds’ at your 
grocers, send $2.50 for a Foulds’ 
Macaroni and Vegetable Cooker— 
worth $3.75—and 4 full-size packages 
of Foulds’ Macaroni Products. The 
Cooker is the handiest cooking help 
ever—6 qt. kettle, colander and self- 
strainer combined. Pure, heavy- 
gauge aluminum. 


THE FOULDS COMPANY 
522 Fifth Avenue 
New York 











The Life Story of the Queen of England 


It is a long time before the visitor 
emerges—unseen, as she has made her 
entrance. 

There is to be a “‘tea fight’’ in the parish 
room, and the Queen is coming. She is to 
sit at table with four or five village women. 
A request is sent from York Cottage for 
their names. There is an added request 
that the Queen may know something 
beforehand of the things that matter to 
these women—their personal 
affairs, a new baby, a sick 
husband, some piece of good 
luck or ill that has lately be- 
fallen them; something that 
it may please them to talk 
about familiarly so that the 
conversation may flow with 
interest, so that there may be 
no awkward gaps. 

This same unfailing, inborn 
respect she pays to any place, 
institution, industry, hospital 
or society to which she lends 
her presence. She proceeds 
invariably on the principle 
that if a thing is worth her 
trouble it is worth her time 
and study. 


O REALIZE and to ap- 

preciate the real domestic 
service and accomplishments 
of Queen Mary, one must first 
realize, however inadequately, 
what composes the royal 
homes. Consider, for exam- 
ple, Windsor Castle; its splen- 
dor and magnificence, its 
vastness, and the national 
treasures alone contained in 
this home of English mon- 
archs for so many years. 

Windsor Castle is but one 
of the royal homes for which 
Queen Mary is domestically 
responsible to the nation. Set- 
ting aside the State Apart- 
ments, the Chapels, the parks, 
the picture galleries, the li- 
brary, the gateways, the 
armory, the keeps and towers, the treasures 
of Windsor and its separate architectural 
memorials to so many English Kings and 
Queens of the past—all of which things 
are known as Windsor Castle to the visi- 
tor—there are, in the Upper Ward of the 
Castle, in the various residential towers in 
Middle and Lower Wards alone, one thou- 
sand odd rooms not seen by the public. 

Domestic! It is such a ludicrously in- 
adequate word to apply to the work of 
Queen Mary in the royal homes—in Buck- 
ingham Palace, Balmoral, Holyrood, as 
well as Windsor Castle. Truly the indus- 
try of Queen Mary in the royal homes, her 
downright thoroughness, the capacious 
range of her mind, its varied ceaseless 
activity in orderly progression would bur- 
den the imagination were it not transmuted 
by her watchword, I Serve! 

In Buckingham Palace it is an axiom: 
‘There are no slaves here; only the King 
and Queen; they are slaves to duty.” 
This is a fact to grasp in the effort to 
understand and appreciate Queen Mary’s 
domestic service to the nation. 


OY AL homes are nearly always in dan- 
ger of becoming merely a collection of 
things, a medley of pricelessnesses. Sup- 
plementing, and greatly augmenting the 
Queen’s natural gifts for guardianship, 
her talents for managing vast households 
and turning them into homes from vast 
repositories of souvenirs and priceless his- 
torical treasures, goes long and profound 
study into the past and into the present 
on furniture, china, tapestries—every sin- 
gle subject that will make her a more 
knowing and excellent custodian. 
Her Majesty has little of the personal, 
possessive instinct; but she is justly proud 


(Continued from Page 17) 


and intensely jealous of the great posses- 
sions of the Empire intrusted to her care. 
In guarding and caring for these posses- 
sions, in increasing their number and pre- 
serving their value, she is regardless of 
her own time and exacting in her demands 
of others appointed to help her in this 
great work. No detail is too small to 
engage her interest or command her in- 
telligence; detail matters as does the whole. 





COPYRIGHT NORMAN MOSS 


Lady Wyndham (Miss Mary Moore) 


Under her vigilance, separate pieces find 
their place. The story of the china set of 
George III, Queen Charlotte and their 
children, reproduced in biscuit china, is 
typical. This quaint ornament I saw 
standing complete on the Queen’s sitting- 
room table at Windsor Castle; but it was 
never complete until Queen Mary came to 
Windsor, and no one knows how long it 
remained incomplete or that anyone much 
cared 


HE story isthis: Inthe Grand Corridor 

of Windsor which leads to the drawing- 
rooms of the private suites, there hung for 
many years a picture by Zoffany of King 
George III, Queen Charlotte and their 
children. Some of the children in Zoffany’s 
picture are presented close to Queen Char- 
lotte; four others are depicted in the 
distance playing cockatoo. It was known 
that in the royal china collection there had 
been for many years a biscuit china repro- 
duction of Queen Charlotte and some of 
the children near her; and then suddenly 
one day Queen Mary came upon a corre- 
sponding reproduction of George III in 
biscuit china. She did not recognize its 
likeness to the Zoffany; the children play- 
ing cockatoo were missing. She wanted 
to buy it, but resisted the temptation. Two 
years later, finding them still in the pos- 
session of the antique dealer, she suc- 
cumbed to their charms, bought them and 
suddenly noticed their amazing likeness 
to the picture. 

Instantly she assumed that somewhere 
were the missing children and the cockatoo; 
that there had once been a complete biscuit 
china reproduction of Zoffany’s picture. 

Inquiries were set on foot and art dealers 
apprised of the missing link; the children 


and the cockatoo were ultimately traced 
and purchased—which is the story of the 
complete biscuit china set in Her Maj- 
esty’s sitting room. Recording the story, 
she said characteristically, ‘But I could 
not have assembled them without the 
help of the dealer.” 

The royal homes are always with their 
royal mistress. She has a zest for antique 
shops; but she has a purpose with them 
too. Her eye lights on a gem. 
“How admirably that will do 
for So-and-So!” Wherever 
she goes there is the aware- 
ness that perhaps she will 
light on a treasure for Wind- 
sor, an adornment for Buck- 
ingham Palace, an indispen- 
sable piece of furniture for 
Holyrood or Balmoral. “Just 
the thing!” 


OOM after room one goes 

through in London, Wind- 
sor, Norfolk, Scotland, and 
everywhere is evidence of her 
tremendous concern. Here in 
a room of the royal library at 
Windsor, set out under glass, 
are the christening clothes, 
looking rather faded and a lit- 
tle jaundiced by time, worn by 
George IV, with little mitts 


and cuffs to match. ‘The 
Queen acquired them recently 
at a sale.” 


Or again one halts before an 
unusually rich and beautiful 
hanging. 

“That,” you are told, ‘‘was 
in a drawer in such. and such 
a place for twenty-odd years. 
The Queen had it taken out, 
cleaned and hung.”’ 

It is necessary to wander in 
those parts of Windsor Castle 
that are not shown to the pub- 
lic, most acutely to realize and 
to appreciate Queen Mary’s 
domestic achievements. 
There is not an object, from 
the most rare to that of least account, 
with which Her Majesty is not familiar. 

She is the Perfect Guide to Windsor! 


Nor does her interest cease with matters 
of adornment, decoration. All the plans 
of the cottages to be erected on the royal 
estates first pass her vigilant eye before 
they are realized in bricks and mortar. 

Her survey of the plans is characteristi- 
cally conducted in terms of the conven- 
ience of the woman who, as Queen Mary 
well knows, will probably have to spend 
most of her life in the cottage. The pantry, 
she finds, must be moved nearer the 
kitchen; for why should a tired woman 
take unnecessary steps? 

The same care, the same great patience 
and understanding are brought to bear on 
acottage going up at Balmoral or Sandring 
ham as if it were an additional wing to 
Buckingham Palace or Windsor. 

Beauty in order and harmony. 


HIS is Queen Mary’s domestic method, 

the principle on which the royal homes 
are laid out. By the studied, rigorous ap- 
plication of this principle, the private suites 
of Windsor Castle, like the State Apart 
ments with their emblems of the past, are 
rescued from being mere show places—a 
confusion of beautiful things with the 
beauty lost in disorder. 

The touch of Queen Mary is every- 
where evident. In her own private suite 
at Windsor her “eighteenth century 
taste,” as Lady Joan Verney once de- 
scribed it, is perhaps given more rein. In 
her sitting room with its cream and gold 
walls, soft green-colored hangings; the 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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TRYING TO COMPARE the Chrysler “60” 
with the ordinary Six 1s like comparing the Christmas of 
grown-ups with the Christmas of children—impossible 
because the two are fundamentally different + + * 
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Chrysler Model Numbers 
Mean Miles Per Hour 
































tT%7kO those women of America 
‘53 who have attempted to com- 
“4 pare the Chrysler “60” with 
: % other cars in its price-class, 
one fact is unmistakable: the “60” has 
qualities that makecomparison impossible. 


eo” 
i 
RY 


Quite apart from the recognized pre- 
eminence of Chrysler beauty of line and 
finish, the “60” gives clear evidence of 
being beyond comparison: in perform- 
ance-abilities—evidence that is particu- 
larly convincing to women. 


Easy and effortless simplicity of han- 
dling; instant responsiveness to accelera- 
tor, steering wheel and brakes; velvety 
roadability and riding comfort—these 
are present to so marked a degree that 
no woman-driver of the least experience 









can fail to appreciate the c 
uniqueness of the Chrysler 
“60” in its field. 


There is an enviable sense of 
complete freedom from limitations 
in driving the Chrysler “60” —a 
reflection of the 6o-miles-and-more- 
per-hour speed that this unusual 


car would deliver for a thousand miles U 


or a thousand hours of miles, if needed. 


Of course, very few women will wish to 
travel at such a speed, even for a minute 
—but most assuredly every woman, 
whether driver or passenger, will be 
gratified by the incomparable smoothness 
at average speeds which the 6o-mile-an- 
hour capacity of the Chrysler “60” alone 
makes possible. 


Five body styles priced from $1075 to $1295. All prices 
f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRYSLER 










7 
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Give yourself 
the pleasure of 
a demonstra- 
tion run in the 
Chrysler “60” during the holiday season. 
Any dealer will welcome the opportunity 
to place the car at your disposal. See it — 
feast your eyes on its exterior beauty and 
its interior harmony —drive it and dis- 
cover for yourself why it has become the 
inevitable choice of every woman seeking 
utmost value and satisfaction in the 
field of the lower-priced lighter six. 






‘60 
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ROM hundreds of designs 

we selected these three to 
illustrate how you can make 
your home—present or to be 
—convenient, easy to keep, 
and beautiful with econom- 
ical, built-in conveniences of 
Southern Pine. 


For living room, bath and 
hall there are just as fitting 
pieces as these shown in 
kitchen, diming room and 
chamber. 


Variety in design is broad 
enough for every taste. Any 
lumber dealer east of the 
Rocky Mountains can furnish 
you your selections, made, at 
a reasonable cost, from South- 
ern Pine—the supreme struc- 





onvenient Hom es 
ARE HAPPIEST 





tural wood of the world and a 
wood that will take any finish 
of your choice supremely well. 


A Wonderful Book Free 


We have just prepared a book 
that contains a collection of 
built-in features unequalled in 
any other book ever published. 
Get this book — ‘‘ Built-in 
Beauty”’—it is free. Go to 
your lumber dealer with it. 
Show him your selections. 
Get his prices on those pieces 
in Southern Pine. Have a 
home that is happier because 
more convenient, because it 
requires less work. Mail the 
coupon, today. 


Southern Pine Association 





* 

These letters at the 
right of “SPA” iden- 
tify the grade. The 





NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 





Southern Pine Association, Dept. 152 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Please send me your free booklet—“ Built-In 





designation here is Beauty. 
one of many grade- 

marks appearing on Name 
lumber from South- 

ern Pine Association 

mills. Street 








City. 
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Georgian relics, for which she has an es- 
pecial fondness, collected about her; the 
large, handsome painting of Queen Char- 
lotte and the Princess Royal by Cotes; the 
Duchess of Cambridge, her grandmother; 
a Gainsborough of the Duke and Duchess 
of Cumberland; Princess Sophia of 
Gloucester by Reynolds—an exquisite 
child picture. There is that large spacious- 
ness in the furniture: In the magnificent 
commode with two companion encot- 
gnures; the Boule cabinet and various 
other pieces of exquisite French work; the 
writing table of inlaid Boule, at 

which she sits to write her let- 
ters, and on which are 
crowded miniatures and 
photographs of her fam- 
ily and friends; the 
clock and vases of 
Derbyshire spar. All 
is-precise and or- 
derly, saved from a 
too severe exactness 
by giant bowls of 
flowers filled from the 
royal gardens, usually 
with pale pink carna- 
tions, these being among 


her favorite flowers. hie ae 


Color she has always with 
her, everywhere. Her ‘“atmos- 
phere”’ is conspicuously lacking the som- 
ber; black is her particular aversion. 

No one more reverences the memory of 
Queen Victoria than does Queen Mary; 
and reverently, with terrible thoroughness, 
Windsor has been reborn in beauty and 
order. To the Ministerial Suite off the 
Grand Corridor you trace the change—in 
the engravings of English Prime Ministers 
past and gone, collected in this one place 
instead of being distributed at random 
over the Castle. 


THE archives of the souvenirs this 
same law and order prevail. I have seen 
neat little bound notebooks in the library 
at Windsor in which Queen Mary enters 
the history and circumstances not only of 
her own treasured “‘stuff’’ but that of 
King George’s and Queen Victoria’s rich 
and varied possessions. At Buckingham 
Palace are the same souvenir entry books; 
at Balmoral, too; and one cannot but re- 
flect on the generations to come who will 
greatly bless this illustrious custodian, so 
jealous of the past, so careful of the 
present. 


There is so little that is perfunctory 
about Queen Mary, even to the acceptance 
of gifts, great or small. One is reminded 
of this by an incident which happened at 
the recent opening of the new Canada 
House. 

Assembled in the lobby of the building 
at the opening were many Britishers, 
English and Canadian, intimately associ- 
ated with the Dominion. To the in- 


credulous surprise of the ladies, they noted . 


instantly the Queen arrived that she was 
wearing a small maple spray set with 
precious stones. It had been given to her 
by the ladies of Canada when she visited 
the Dominion as Duchess of York twenty- 
four years before. 

Nor was this all. One of the ladies 
present saw that Queen Mary was carry- 
ing a parasol her husband had given Her 
Majesty so many years ago that she her- 
self could not recall the date. 

The lady in question, who has known 
Queen Mary all her life, said to me, 
deeply moved, in speaking of the incident: 
“There is the graciousness of Queen 
Mary!” 


HAT appreciativeness of Queen Mary, 

combined with her incurable habit of 
somehow withdrawing when the bouquets 
are handed round, you may catch in the 
delightful gestures of her servants and 
their easy assumption of honorable part- 
nership in the perfecting of the royal 
palaces. Hers is the inspiration, theirs the 
fulfillment; and the result is altogether 
proper and delightful. 








The innate genuineness of the Queen 
makes it impossible to flatter her, pre- 
cisely as it has always saved her from the 
use of incense and the honeyed word. Yet 
what flattery is in the devotion, the 
quality of the service she compels! 

Is there a difficulty, is there a distress. 
is there a delicate situation to be handled 
inside or outside of her own household 
It is to the Queen one goes. 


HERE isa footman who has contracted 
debts which he is unable to meet; and 
there is little immediate hope that he can 
settle them. His wife is consumed wit} 
anxiety, naturally; and she is 
about to become a mother, is 
on the eve of an experience 
that of itself brings enoug!: 
worry and anxiety. 
Queen Mary hears of 
the circumstances and 
pays the debts; for 
“We must really ease 
her mind; she has 
enough to bear at the 
moment.”’ 

One day she is out 

shopping. Her lady in 

attendance is lost in ad- 

4 miration of four beauti- 

fully tinted, fragile glasses 

bought by the Queen during 
the morning’s purchases. 

A few days later Her Majesty comes 
into the lady in waiting’s room, the tinted 
glasses in her hand and that rare smile on 
her face: ‘‘I saw how you liked them the 
other day,’’ she comments, handing over 
the glasses. 

The way in which Queen Mary always 
preserves the air of home wherever she 
moves in the royal palaces and castles, | 
cannot better convey than in a story told 
to me by Mrs. Clynes. ‘It was not a big 
thing,”’ as Mrs. Clynes remarked, “yet it 
conveyed so much to me. 

“While I was packing my case to leave 
Windsor I had noticed a kind of bustle 
and hurry about the housemaid in the 
corridor. I learned the cause later; she 
wanted to be spruce and cleaned up before 
the Queen came round! It was then | 
learned that always Her Majesty came in 
person every morning to see that the 
guests’ rooms were in due order. And I 
couldn’t help feeling impressed to know 
that, in spite of all the million and one 
important calls on the Queen’s time, she 
yet made time for this courteous little 
ceremony. She could so easily not have 
troubled, and found every reason and 
excuse in the world for not bothering.” 


HERE is an irony in the fact that it 

seems to have needed a great war to 
give to the great woman at Buckingham 
Palace an opportunity of proving her emi- 
nent ability in the political and industrial 
matters of the nation—to intrust her with 
situations from which, in normal times, 
she is rigorously precluded by the very 
Constitution of the country which pro- 
claims her husband King. Irony, too, in 
that the same terrible and tremendous ex- 
perience which brought her so much ol 
suffering and strain to gray her hair and 
anguish her heart brought also to Queen 
Mary of England a measure of that free- 
dom which is the proud heritage of the 
least of her husband’s subjects. 

That she may date her real ‘‘coming 
out’”’ from August, 1914, creates yet an- 
other bond of understanding between Her 
Majesty and the women of the British 
Empire. She who, at a distance, bound by 
the robes of majesty, had witnessed the 
ceaseless struggles of women for what they 
had called Emancipation was now at 
liberty to unite with them in one colossal 
effort for an even greater freedom—for the 
freedom of the Empire. 

Their story is her story; one by one 
from her, too, the shackles dropped before 
the grim specter of war. 

Day after day yet another contingent of 
guards marched past Buckingham Palace 
on their way to France; and a mother no 
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7 Ceny, Meeny, Miny, Mo,” 
~ —say the children — 


and they take what they get 
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Le | 6} hildhood’s selection is left to chance! But it’s 
hardly the way to make “grown- up” decisions. Especially i in 
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the choice of canned fruits. There are too many varying 
qualities, too many different brands, to trust to luck. You 
must know in advance the brand that guarantees satisfac- 
tion—then see that you get that brand. On canned fruits the 
name is Det Montez, every time—a sure guide to quality 
and flavor, no matter when or where you buy. 











Write for ‘ ‘The DEL MONTE Fruit Book.”’ Contains 
the favorite recipes of America’s famous cooks. Free. 
Dpt. 106, California Packing Corporation, San Francisco. 











Over a 
Hundred Varieties 
Fruits 7 Vegetables 
& Specialties 


~—— 
Vel Monte 


BRAND 
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Just be sure you say 
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For Dodge Brothers, Inc. 1926 stands out on the a 

1 

calendar as a year of unprecedented progress and ti 

success. . : 

tc 

From January to date sales have exceeded any pre- P 

vious year’s total by a margin at once impressive zk 

and significant. 1 is 

E ; a 

New engineering records have been established by i ' 

a succession of major improvements extending back i 

to the first of the year. ik 


Never has Dodge Brothers Motor Car ranked so 
high in public favor. Never before has it so richly 
deserved the world’s good will. 
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De Luxe Sedan $1075—f. o. b. Detroit 
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less than a Queen watched them from be- 
hind the curtain of an upper window. 
From the beginning to the end her great 
heart beat with them—the heart of the 
mother with two sons serving, and the 
heart of the Queen. And because there is 
poignantly blended the ring of them both 
in the splendid message addressed by Her 
Majesty to ‘‘ The Men of Our Army, Navy 
and Air Force,’’ I have reproduced it in full: 


I send this message to tell every man how 
much we, the women of the British Empire 
at home, watch and pray for you during the 
long hours of these days of stress and en- 
durance. 

Our pride in you is immeasurable, our hope 
unbounded, our trust absolute. You are 
fighting in the cause of Righteousness and 
Freedom, fighting to defend the children and 
women of our land from the horrors that 
have overtaken other countries, fighting for 
our very existence as a People at Home and 
Across the Seas. You are offering your all. 
You hold back nothing, and day by day you 
show a love so great that no man can have 
greater. ’ 

We, on our part, send forth with full 
hearts and unfaltering will the lives we hold 
most dear. 

We, too, are striving in all ways possible to 
make the war victorious. I know that I am 
expressing what is felt by thousands of wives 
and mothers when I say that we are deter- 
mined to help one another in keeping your 
homes ready against your glad home-coming. 

In God’s Name we bless you and by His 
Help, we, too, will do our best. 


She spoke very little in those early days 
of 1914; her tears were for the innermost 
recess of her own room. 
All that she could do her 
country needed; and 
had she not always been 
eminently a woman 
who could do things? 
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CARCELY had 

war begun in ear- 
nest when Queen 
Mary turned first to 
put her own house in 
order. Leng before 
the advent of the Food 
Controller, and to the 
consternation of her 
household, she stopped 
all luxuries and intro- 
duced a system of ra- 
tioning, beginning with 
her own self and the King 
before asking her servants and household 
to submit to these rigors. 

And here it might seem apt to insert 
a remark of Queen Mary’s when food ra- 
tioning was about to be imposed. 

“Please! I beg of you to see that there 
is no food shortage in the East End. We 
are so much better fitted and equipped to 
do without than they are.” 

And she meant what she said! 

Before war was declared, on August 
third, to be precise, Queen Mary sum- 
moned Lady Bertha Dawkins, her lady in 
waiting, from the country. In the privacy 
of Queen Mary’s room at Buckingham 
Palace, the lady in waiting was apprized 
that war was about to be declared. 

“One or two things,’’ Lady Bertha has 
told me, ‘‘remain clearly in my mind 
about that day: The horror of Her Ma- 
jesty at the prospect of war; and the reso- 
lution in her voice. 

“** All that we women can do for them, 
| our soldiers will need,’ she said. ‘We must 
| have everything ready. I do not want to 
| have that state of things which prevailed 
| during the Boer War with everybody just 
sending what they liked, without relation 
| to the real needs of our soldiers. 
| ““Tt entails too much waste and too 

great loss of time. Let us strive for central 
| Organizations from which to control and 
| direct. Soon, too soon, there will be 
| thousands of women wanting to do some- 

thing to help and not knowing what to do. 
| Let us be ready for them too.’”’ 


HE early days of August, 1914, found 
Queen Mary fully engrossed with the 
| metamorphosis of her Needlework Guild 
into a vast central organization for the 


ee 





control and direction of the voluntary 
work that women both with and without 
leisure were doing all over the country. 

To the women workers no less than the 
men workers those early days of war 
brought trade dislocation, slack time and 
unemployment on an unparalleled scale. 
Countless women over the whole country 
were thrown into a state of unemployment 
by the declaration of the moratorium and 
various other circumstances inevitable to 
war. 

Nor was the plight of the women 
workers at all improved by the fact that 
throughout the country women were vol- 
untarily undertaking the making of gar- 
ments which had before been the employ- 
ment of regular workers. 


ATURALLY this circumstance caused 
much discontent and unrest; while the 
leaders of the women workers, such as 
Mary Macarthur, secretary of the Na- 
tional Federation of Women Workers, 
having seen the position she had built up 
over the years that had gone before crum- 
ble round her, now contemplated some 
form of immediate action to prevent the 
effect of this voluntary work reacting so 
disastrously on the women workers to 
combat this further peril—‘“‘brought on 
by the well-meaning and well-to-do, who 
were seized with a perfect epidemic of 
needlework and so competed feverishly 
with unemployed women by the socks, 
shirts and garments they turned, out for 
the soldiers,’’ as Miss Gertrude Tuckwell 
has summed up the case. 
The situation was delicate 
and critical in the ex- 
treme. It was brought 
before the notice of the 
Workers War Emer- 

gency Committee, a 

committee that had 

been set up by the 

Labor Party as a 

whole immediately on 

the outbreak of war 
to watch the interests 
of the workers. 

The Workers War 

Emergency Commit- 

tee represented one of 

the strongest and most 

influential committees 
ever formed in the 
united interests of the 
Labor Party. Mr. Hen- 
derson, its chairman, was later succeeded 
by Mr. Smillie. 

Miss Mary Macarthur in the interests 
of women workers also sat on the com- 
mittee formed by the Labor Party, and so 
urgent was the condition of women workers 
that, though the Workers War Emergency 
Committee had only held its first meeting 
August tenth, by August thirteenth it was 
sitting again for the special purpose of con- 
sidering some action that would prevent 
the influence of voluntary work from 
throwing so many women workers out of 
employment. Queen Mary as the head of 
the Needlework Guild was naturally singled 
out by the committee as a possible channel 
of appeal, and a deputation to visit Queen 
Mary was arranged for. 





HIS deputation, as a matter of fact, 
never presented itself at Buckingham 
Palace, for the simple reason that im- 
mediately Queen Mary was made aware of 
the state of affairs prevailing, she acted 
so promptly and effectively that the 
deputation was rendered unnecessary. 
From many sides the news of the stress 
of the women workers had begun to be 
conveyed to Queen Mary, who was at 
once alive to its possibilities and dangers, 
and altogether in sympathy with the 
workers. She realized at the same time 
the need for voluntary work, and was of 
the conviction that, with organization and 
intelligent handling, the voluntary work 
need: not encroach on the domain of the 
workers. 
Meanwhile her lady in waiting, also 
aware of the state of things, was besieging 
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EDINBURGH 
Where the descendants of the proud 
Highland Chieftains still sport the 
Tartan, famous in song and story. 





By Appointment 
to H.R. H. The Prince of Wales 
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Lavender Soap 


QUALITY IS ITS DISTINGUISHING NOTE. EXTRA 
fine materials treated with the experience of over a century, 
go to its making. It purifies and refines the skin and enhances 
the beauty of the complexion. Luxuriously perfumed, it is 
one of the most delightful of personal luxuries. 


Box of Three Large Tablets $1.00, or 35c the Tablet 


Also Lavender Water, $1.00; $1.75; Face Powder, 85c; Compact, $1.00; 
$1.50; Talc, 50c; 75c; Sachet, 25c; Shampoo, 15c the cartridge; Bath Salts, 
$1.00; Bath Dusting Powder, $1.50. 


In Ideal Packages for Christmas Gifts at All Prices 


Obtainable at all good stores. 


NEW YORK: 
15-19 Madison Sq.N. 


TORONTO: 
145 Adelaide St. W. 
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politicians and ministers to give the matter 
iheir attention. 

“‘T appealed in vain,” the lady in wait- 
ing has told me. “Everybody seemed too 
busy with something else, and in despair 
( at last went to the Queen, reporting my 
efforts and my failures. 

“The Queen drew herself up angrily 
and said: ‘Well; they have got to attend 
io this matter.’ 

“And attend to it they did! How it all 
happened I do not know; but I do know 
that the Queen personally tapped various 
channels and promptly awoke ministerial 
interest, with the result that in two days 
action was taken.” 


MONG the people who rendered in- 
valuable help at this extremely diffi- 
cult time was the Marchioness of Crewe, 
whom Queen Mary had summoned to 
Buckingham Palace. One of the first fruits 
of their cogitations was a letter, dated Au- 
gust 17, 1914, from Queen Mary to the 
Workers War Emergency Committee ask- 
ing if that body “would be willing to sug- 
gest four or five women representatives of 
wage-earning women to advise and co- 
operate with a small subcommittee of the 
proposed Queen’s Fund for unemployed 
women, to consider suitable schemes for 
employment.” 

The Queen’s invitation was accepted 
and adopted by the Workers Committee, 
and by the end of August its representa- 
tives met the representatives of various 
other women’s interests. 

Queen Mary, Mary Macarthur and the 
Marchioness of Crewe together planned 
the setting up of a Central Committee on 
Women’s Employment, to be financed by 
a Queen’s fund; and the Queen’s appeal 
for her fund took up a definite Labor 
position. 

The names on the list of the Central 
Committee, interesting as they are in 
themselves, are also interesting as showing 
the extreme variety of opinion represented. 

Lady Crewe was elected chairman; Mrs. 
H. J. Tennant, hon. secretary; Miss Mary 
Macarthur, hon. secretary; Lady Ask- 
with, Miss Margaret Bondfield, Mrs. 
Gasson, Miss R. E. Lawrence, Miss Susan 
Lawrence, L. C. C., Miss Violet Markham, 
Lady Midleton, the Hon. Lily Montagu 
and Dr. Marion Phillips were also ap- 
pointed ‘‘to be a standing committee to 
consider, and from time to time to report 
upon, schemes for the provision of work 
for women and girls unemployed on ac- 
count of the war—signed August 20th, 
1914.” 

Mrs. Austen Chamberlain and the Hon. 
Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton were afterward 
added to the committee. 

Although the Central Committee now 
came under a government department, 
Queen Mary, who had inspired it, con- 
tinued her association with it—an associa- 
tion that was anything but perfunctory, 
as may be seen later. 


HE Central Committee was for ad- 

ministrative work only. Funds there 
had to be for the purpose of its administra- 
tion; whereupon Her Majesty promptly 
formed a powerful collecting fund to sup- 
ply the administrative committee. And 
she became president of the fund. 

Note the wording of the first message 
written and sent out by the Queen: 

In the firm belief that prevention of 
distress is better than its relief, and that 
employment is better than charity, I have 
inaugurated the Queen’s Work for Women 
Fund. Its object is to provide employment 
for as many as possible of the women of this 
country who have been thrown out of work 
by the war. 

I appeal to the women of Great Britain to 
Ls gn less fortunate sisters through this 

und. 


The Collecting Fund, under the presi- 
dency of Queen Mary, included the 
Marchioness of Crewe, chairman; Lady 
Roxburgh, hon. secretary, and Lady 
Pearson, treasurer. The committee in- 
cluded Lady Askwith, the Countess of 
Oxford and Asquith, then Mrs. Asquith; 





the Viscountess Bryce, Mrs. Austen 
Chamberlain, the Countess of Derby, the 
Countess of Ilchester, the Viscountess 
Midleton, Lady Northcliffe, Lady Rother- 
mere, Mrs. Leopold Rothschild, Mrs. 
Arthur Sassoon and the Duchess of Well- 
ington. 

Up and down the country the Queen’s 
manifestoes were sent; under the con- 
tinual inspiration of the Queen, its presi- 
dent, the committee of the collecting fund 
exerted its utmost effort; and the response 








from the country at large was prompt, 
overwhelming and continuous. 

But more of the collecting fund later. 

The Central Committee, with its ca- 
pacity to keep trade where possible in the 
ordinary channels, to open up new trades 
for women, to start model workrooms in 
London to absorb women who were un- 
employed, and to advise mayoral and 
citizen committees how to conduct their 
work and to control them by grants from 
the Queen’s.Fund, represented Her Maj- 
esty’s first contact with a definitely po- 
litical organization. 

It brought Queen Mary her first direct 
contact with the Labor woman; incident 
to its career also was the extraordinarily 
romantic meeting between Queen Mary of 
England and Mary Macarthur, who, as is 
known, had spent all her life organizing 
women workers in trades-unions, and had 
inspired that considerable organization 
known as the National Federation of 
Women Workers. 


HE story of the Central Committee has 

never yet been adequately told. More 
than any other of Her Majesty’s activities 
during the war, her relations with the 
Central Committee illuminate the char- 
acter, mind and ability of Queen Mary 
and her gifts in human relationships and 
leadership. 

It was the least conventional of the war 
services she was called on to perform; it 
is the part of her war work that is least 
known. 

There is another aspect, too, I would 
emphasize—how eminently fitted she was 
to deal with this matter who as a girl of 
eighteen had been halted in her “‘coming 
out” by the Select Committee appointed 
by the House of Lords to inquire into the 
sweating system prevailing in the East 
End of London. Had not this adventure 
brought her most distressing experience in 
those years, and a sudden knowledge of 
the conditions of the women workers? 

She had never forgotten the experience; 
she had never ceased to think of it. How 
often since then had she not gone incognito 
to the East End of London to see first 
hand how life was lived there—to know, 
and to know by no indirect and softened 
ways! The Bishop of London, speaking in 
1910, confided to his audience how he, too, 
had the pleasure of showing Queen Mary 
privately something of the East Side of 
London life. 

“‘T can tell you,”’ he said, “that there is 
no one who has more interest in all that 
makes for the welfare of the poor than our 
new Queen; no one who will bring such 
common sense and influence to bear on it; 
and no one who will do more for the gen- 
eral welfare of her people.” 

On the Central Committee, as a matter 
of fact, was one woman—Mary Mac- 
arthur—who could testify that when the 
sweated Industries Exhibition, organized 


at the Queen’s Hall in May, 1906, was 
nearing its end, Queen Mary, then Duch- 
ess of York, just returned from the endless 
fatigues of a tour in India, had immedi- 
ately and in face of many protests that her 
immediate need was for rest, hastened to 
the exhibition for fear of missing this 
opportunity again to learn about indus- 
trial conditions of the women workers. 

With characteristic cleverness the 
Queen now set out on the path of knowing. 
Here was no restraint, no softening of the 
blow. The country was at war; the Cen- 
tral Committee had been organized to 
serve the country through the medium 
of relieving the distress of the women 
workers—distress which, as the Queen well 
knew and saw, created a vital factor in the 
progress of the war. If husbands and 
fathers and brothers were busy fighting in 
the trenches, they were not altogether ob- 
livious of the fate of the women they had 
left behind, many of whom were receiving 
no War Office allowances, but were left 
altogether dependent on what they earned 
by their labors. 


OT a single detail of the working of the 

Central Committee did Queen Mary 
allow to pass without her knowledge. Her 
couriers were posted to fetch and carry re- 
ports; her sage counsels were always at 
the committee’s disposal. Although it was 
inevitable that she held aloof, as it were, 
from the actual business of the committee, 
yet was she as minutely informed of all 
that happened as if she had herself sat 
with the committee in Wimborne House, 
which had been lent by Lady Wimborne 
for the first meetings. 

The Central Committee grew and flour- 
ished and strengthened with incredible 
speed. Her Majesty’s undivided support 
was always at its back—a potent force 
which the Labor members of the com- 
mittee were quick to realize and not at all 
backward in putting to use. Soon Wim- 
borne House could no longer contain them, 
and Lady Clementine Waring ~ kindly 
placed at their disposal 8 and 9 Grosvenor 


. Place, where the administrative work was 


carried on; while various branch offices of 
the committee sprang up in all parts of 
London for local work. 

During the period of 1914-1916 the 
committee met thirty-one times. The sub- 
committees held one hundred and eleven 
meetings. The first report of the work was 
published in 1915 at His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office. It was presented to Parlia- 
ment; and not without interest is the fact 
that it was the first report of a body of 
women ever presented at Westminster. 


HE work of the Central Committee in 
assisting the proper distribution of work 
available for women in ordinary industry 
and in providing alternative employment 
for skilled women workers displaced by the 
war was unremitting; and these two lines 
of activity largely occupied its earliest 
considerations. New avenues of perma- 
nent employment were pointed out and 
opened up; and the committee also set 
down principles for the organization of 
schemes of work for women unemployed 
because of the war, considered and ap- 
proved schemes submitted by local repre- 
sentatives for workrooms and training 
centers for women and girls over sixteen, 
opened up juvenile training centers, and 
provided the materials for these centers. 
Not the least intriguing aspect of the 
working of the committee was the extreme 
and fundamentally divergent views of its 
various members. If these women were 
jointly effective in their fruits and to out- 
ward appearances showed a united front, 
the inner courts were not without their 
“‘situations’’—always interesting, often 
very amusing, sometimes instructive. But 
clashes and conflict of opinion among the 
members were among the elements which 
went to make the committee the really 
live, spirited organization that it was. 
The committee had its markedly dispu- 
tatious minds, and all the members were 
more or less spirited women. There were 
times when high Tory notions came vio- 
lently athwart the pacifism of one of the 








































































What a revelation! 


Kitchen Bouquet brings the 
Spirit of the Chef right to 
your own kitchen—trans- 
forms into delectable viands 
ordinary soups, gravies, 


‘sauces; and meat, spaghetti 


and macaroni dishes. 


No longer every-day foods 
—but the flavory, savory cre- 
ations of master chefs! 


KITCHEN 
BOUQUET 


A highly concentrated extract of 
the choicest garden vegetables— 
wholesome, convenient and eco- 
nomical. 
CHEESE SAUCE 
(For Spaghetti and Macarani) 
2 Tablespoons butter 1 Cup milk 
2 Tablespoons flour- 
14 Cup grated cheese 
1 Teaspoon KITCHEN BOUQUET 
Salt, pepper, paprika to taste 


Melt butter, add flour and milk 
and stir until smooth and thick. 
Add grated cheese and when well 
blended, season to taste. 


If your Grocer can’t supply you, 
send 10c for generous trial size. 
Recipe folder FREE. 
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Your little girl . . . what joy she will take with her 
Lloyd Doll Carriage! How many happy hours it will 
keep her out of doors, industriously airing her “* baby.” 

And the carriage itself! It is the last word both in 
vehicle refinement for dolls, and in doll carriage econ- 
omy for you. It is staunchly built, yet beautifully 
artistic. And it has the same type of spirally woven 
body and top found on the famous Lloyd Loom Baby 
Carriage. Also the steel wire center in every upright 
strand. Adds to its strength—reduces its cost. 

Order from your dealer. See Lloyd Loom Children’s 
Furniture. Look for the name Lloyd on your purchase. 
See your dealer today or write us for his name. 

The Lloyd Manufacturing Company (Heywood- 
Wakefield Co.), Menominee, Michigan. Canadian 
Factory: Orillia, Ontario. 
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most pugnacious Labor members; and 
there were those not necessarily of Tory 
persuasion who “invariably chose the 
most critical moment to air some stupidity 
relating to a particular industrial trouble 
of the moment.” I borrow the descrip- 
tion from a detached observer. 

“Looking back at the names of the 
committee members,” said Miss Gertrude 
Tuckwell, ‘‘representing Conservative, 
Liberal, Die-Hard and Labor elements, 
one feels such unanimity would have been 
impossible had not a great emergency 
roused that patriotism which is above 
party, and united all in the work of 
salvage.” 

Queen Mary was also aware and very 
appreciative of the different personalities 
composing the committee. She wasted no 
opportunity that might bring her closer 
to understanding the Labor point of view. 

And here a tremendously interesting 
thing happened. There came a meeting 
between the royal patron of the com- 
mittee and its honorary secretary, Mary 
Macarthur. 


T WAS the meeting of two women. 

When Mary Macarthur obediently pre- 
sented herself at Buckingham Palace in 
response to the summoning of a 
queen, she was quite over- 
whelmed by the discovery 
of the woman who is 
Queen Mary. 

To the lasting credit 
of Mary Macarthur it 
must be said that, 
having at once per- 
ceived the manner of 
woman she had met, 
she had also the cour- 
age—and it needed 
courage—not to conceal 
the discovery from her 
comrades in the movement. 

What this courage and this 
honesty cost Mary Macarthur in 
the good opinion of sections of the move- 
ment is apparent, now that she is dead. It 
is, however, comforting to remember that 
in life she was much too big to bother 
about trivial criticisms and disapprovals. 

One has reason to believe that neither 
Her Majesty nor Mary Macarthur was un- 
appreciative of the strangely different 
courses of their lives and their experiences; 
added to all else, there was for both an 
element of romance in the meeting. 

Place, power, rank, social differences as 
such never had less effect than on these 
two women who met in the setting of 
Buckingham Palace. Mutual recognition 
came to each of sincerity, strength, gen- 
uineness and character, and the longing to 
help, which, after all, was the motivating 
force in each and which had been respon- 
sible for their meeting. On it was based 
their whole relationship, their mutual re- 
spect and regard. 

Mary Macarthur, like the essentially 
big woman she was, left her trifling com- 
rades to rattle the bones and build their 
hypotheses out of the vapors of their dis- 
torted imaginations. Her own attitude is 
well summed up in her shout of delight to 
Miss Tuckwell when she came back: from 
her first meeting with the Queen: 

“‘Here is someone who can help and who 
means to!”’ 


HE mutual respect and regard engen- 

dered at the first meeting of these two 
women strengthened as time passed. The 
sudden and lamentable death of Mary 
Macarthur in 1921 came as a personal loss 
to Queen Mary of England; while one of 
the last things that Mary Macarthur said 
the day before her death related to her 
“new friend.” 

“T remember so well that day,” said 
Miss Tuckwell, narrating the circumstan- 
ces to me. ‘As I came into the bedroom 
Mary raised herself on the bed and said 
with a flicker of a smile: ‘H. M. sent me 
a message this morning!’’’ She sank back 
in the bed and died soon after. 

Queen Mary’s great sympathy and un- 
derstanding; her intelligence, so free from 
the limitations that would seem more than 
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pardonable in a queen; her values in hu- 
man relationship—these qualities again 
stand out in her friendship with Mary 
Macarthur. The humility of Queen Mary, 
her deep, unfeigned desire to know and to 
understand matters remote from her life, 
expressing itself in such ways as a request 
to Mary Macarthur for lists of books she 
might read on whatever subject was under 
discussion at the time—such things as 
these touched Mary Macarthur to the 
core. Here was someone who really cared! 
It was all that mattered. 


T FREQUENT intervals during her 
visits to Buckingham Palace or when 
Queen Mary visited her at home, in Meck- 
lenburgh Square, she improved the shining 
hours presenting the trade-union point of 
view in her exuberant, incorrigible way. 
Or again it was: ‘Today I positively 
lectured the Queen on the inequality of the 
classes; the injustice of things. . . . I 
fear I talked too much again.”’ 

Most delightful was her endeavor to 
“behave herself’? in the presence of the 
Queen; and the “‘dreadful confusion” that 
overtook her from time to time. 

“You see,”” she would explain ruefully, 
“it never occurred to me that when the 

Queen rose it was my signal to go.” 

Says Miss Tuckwell, “ Invaria- 

bly she would conclude her 

story: “But there! Of 

course the Queen will un- 
derstand!’”’ 


In spite of the hectic 
clash of personalities, 
the Central Commit- 
tee flourished; helped 
out no little, all agree, 
by Lady Crewe’s 
breadth of outlook and 
Mrs. Tennant’s Labor 
sympathies. 
The committee was well sup- 
ported by an expert board of com- 
mercial and official advisers. Mr. J. J. 
Mallon, secretary of the Anti-Sweating 
League, was from the beginning promi- 
nently associated with the committee. 
“His help,’’ Lady Roxburgh has told me, 
“‘was invaluable. When things went 
wrong, or seemed threatening, the cry was 
always: ‘Oh, do see Mr. Mallon!’”’ 
“‘Not charity, but work!”’ In the very 
watchword of the committee was the ring 
of its royal patron and inspirer. Hers was 
a high purpose, and Miss Margaret Bond- 
field has said of the achievement: “‘ What 
Queen Mary did through the Central 
Committee was ‘to save the self-respect 
of countless women workers.’”’ 


es. ALLY, as Queen Mary well 
knew, the isolated woman worker was 
the weakest in the community. “We are, 
or ought to be,’’ she said on one occasion, 
“now more than ever members of one 
body; and one of our first tasks is to help 
this, the weakest and least organized sec- 
tion of the working class, to carry on. 
Given the means and the machinery, it 
ought not to be impossible to find work 
for women to do. oe 

It was not found impossible. In course 
of time the Central Committee’s activities 
were allocated to subcommittees, and they 
did excellent work. Workrooms were 
opened everywhere to demonstrate to local 
representative committees how to relieve 
distress in their own immediate neighbor- 
hoods without dislocating trade. 

The attention of the committee was 
drawn on one occasion to the conditions 
in the manufacture of hosiery, and Queen 
Mary immediately placed an order witli 
the committee for the purchase of woolen 
belts to form part of “the Queen’s gift to 
the troops”; which enabled the com- 
mittee to order wool from spinners whose 
staffs were only partially occupied. The 
actual making of the belts was given to 
other firms with unemployed women on 
their hands. It is interesting to note that 
the yarn for the making of these seventy- 
five thousand belts was ordered from firms 


(Continued on Page 105) 
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The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


365 SHOPPING DAYS * 


No matter how many shopping days before Christmas, 
there are 365 every year for Coca-Cola ~ a pure drink 
of natural flavors with that tingling feel~good taste 
and its delightful after~sense of refreshment 


IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT 1S - 7 MILLION A DAY 
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eretofore, most silverware has been sold in _ selectionof silverplate. And the price! $43.50 for the set 
“dozens” and ‘half dozens’’ of each unit. complete in an attractive box. Or you may secure 
‘But twelve is too many,” many housewives the complete “Pieces of 8” service of the world’s 
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previously engaged in producing yarn for 
carpets—a commodity for which, with 
war in progress, there was now little call. 

Like mushrooms in the night, local 
workrooms sprang up everywhere in Lon- 
don and outside of London. In some they 
made cradles from banana crates; in 
others maternity outfits and appurte- 
nances for the sickroom. New clothes were 
made from old; fruit was preserved; and 
in the training centers women were 
trained in market gardening, fruit and 
flower growing, and in all ramifications of 
domestic science. This all in the early 
days of the committee, and over and above 
their contracting, which already had 
brought them into relations with more 
than a hundred firms whose workers had 
been thrown out of employment by the 
war. 

All the ingenuity that the brain of 
wotnan could devise was applied to the 
purpose of giving work rather than charity 
to the women of England. To the organi- 
zation of the committee the Queen gave 
punctilious care and attention. Not an 
appointment great or small was made 
without her knowledge; not a report was 
issued without her full awareness. 


ER interest took on from time to time 

an even more intimate and practical 
turn. Afternoons were spent at the various 
workrooms and her visits were anything 
but perfunctory. She toured the offices; 
she toured the workrooms; up and down 
stairs she went and poked into every cor- 
ner. She held long and extremely edifying 
discussions with the various chief account- 
ants, examining books and return sheets. 
Heads of departments were presented to 
her; and with the heads of departments 
she discussed the conditions and progress 
of the department itself. She examined 
samples of wool, flannel and other such 
materials. 

Nothing escaped her; 
her element. 

The experiences which resulted from 
these tours were not, however, all to 
Queen Mary. For the first time many 
Labor women saw some fraction of the 
formalities which hedge about a Queen. 
Always there were presentations to be 
made of various officials, of department 
heads. Invariably there was a battery of 
cameras to be faced, a crowd to be man- 
aged. 

All this made an impression on the 
Labor members. How, with such endless 
hand-shaking, and so on, it was possible 
for a human being to find the requisite 
detachment, not to say time, for intelli- 
gent interest in the workrooms was some- 
thing that passed their understanding. 

As they watched the regal figure, so 
courteously and with infinite graciousness 
disposing of this phalanx of formality, 
their admiration grew. 

Mary Macarthur in her office of the 
Central Committee in Wimborne House, 
and later at 8 Grosvenor Place, received 
the royal patron at intervals, and eagerly 
poured out the latest happenings: The 
visit she had made to The Times, for ex- 
ample, because she felt that it was not 
giving the amount of space appropriate to 
the committee’s work; how she had gone 
to obtain an interview with Lord North- 
cliffe; of her inspection with him of the 
offices in Printing House Square; of her 
success with him, for Lord Northcliffe had 
promptly issued instructions that the 
committee be given adequate publicity. 
It is known how, later, the work of the 
Central Committee received due recog- 
nition and considerable space in The 
Times’ History of the War. 


and she was in 


CANNOT exaggerate the sheer inspi- 

ration which these women found in the 
presence of the Queen with her calm, 
capacious, orderly mind, her genuine inter- 
est and concern. 

And as far as it was possible, she knew 
everything—from the sending of an ambu- 
lance to France to the details of the wrap- 
ping of socks sent to the trenches. With a 


thoroughness that was disconcerting, she 
applied her businesslike mind to the 
scrutiny of finances and reports; and in- 
variably said quite frankly what she 
thought. 

In the securing and placing of con- 
tracts her guidance and advice were in- 
valuable to the Central Committee. As if 
she had been accustomed to the handling 
of Big Business all her life, when the 
Royal Army Clothing Department sur- 
rendered to the committee the whole busi- 
ness of the cutting and making of army 
shirts, Queen Mary planned the where and 
when of setting up special workshops, and 
the engaging of a whole staff of cutters 
under the supervision of the general sec- 
retary of the Shirt and Jacket Cutters’ 
Union. 


EANWHILE the Committee of the 

Queen’s Work for Women Fund, 
spurred by Lady Roxburgh’s inexhaustible 
enthusiasm, canvassed up and down the 
country with spirited appeals drafted by 
Queen Mary. 

The response was eminently worthy. 
Money came from every section of the 
public, from pennies to hundreds of 
pounds in amount. The subscriptions av- 
eraged one thousand poundsaday; twenty 
thousand pounds was subscribed in the 
first twelve hours of the Fund’s existence. 

These sums helped provide work for the 
forty-five thousand women in London 
alone who on September 5, 1914, formed 
the melancholy procession that besieged 
the offices of the Queen’s Central Com- 
mittee at Wimborne House. 

In the space of one year, the first year 
of the war, in the midst of a thousand and 
one claims on her time and support, Her 
Majesty had, with the loyal support of 
those splendid women who composed the 
Central Committee and the help of the 
women of the whole Empire who provided 
the funds, protected King George and his 
government from threatened industrial 
trouble that they might the better concen- 
trate on the conduct of the war. It wasa 
magnificent piece of work, about which all 
too little is known. 

The Central Committee still goes on 
under a government department, but the 
closing scenes of its wartime phase were 
movingly enacted at the Mary Macarthur 
Memorial Home, Ongar, July 28, 1924. 
Her Majesty the Queen, the Marchioness 
of Crewe, Mrs. H. J. Tennant, Dr. Marion 
Phillips and other members of the Central 
Committee had come to pay tribute to the 
woman to whose memory, in whose honor 
they had erected the home—a place where 
from time to time those women workers in 
whose behalf Mary Macarthur had de- 
voted her life might rest from their labors. 


N°? ONE who was present at Ongar will 
easily forget the scene: Queen Mary 
dressed in pale mauve, with her bouquet 
of pink and mauve malmaisons grown in 
Mrs. Tennant’s gardens and presented by 
Nancy Anderson, the only child of Mary 
Macarthur; women of the Labor Party; 
women of the court; with the company 
leavened by a party of working girls tak- 
ing their holiday at the home—a cigar 
maker from Houndsditch, an old office 
cleaner, a girl clerk, a laundry hand, and 
so on. 

There were one or two short speeches. 
Queen Mary was reminded how that 
“until the end she [Mary Macarthur] ex- 
perienced your gracious friendship and 
deeply valued it. You, by your presence 
today, have shown that the three years 
which have elapsed since her death have 
not blurred her memory.” 

Her Majesty, with an economy of words 
not easily delivered, then paid tribute to 
the memory of Mary Macarthur; and 
there was not one in the strange medley of 
women there forgathered who was not 
stirred to the depths by the absolute sim- 
plicity and sincerity of those few unstudied 
words. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The concluding article in 
Miss Woodward's series will appear in an early 
issue. 
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FEEL If HEAL 





Dry cracked lips 
quickly softened! 


HAT a lot of trouble a cracked lip can 
make! But how simple it 1s to heal a 
cracked lip with Mentholatum. You’ll know 
by the cool, soothing touch of Mentholatum 


that your lip is mending. You really fee/ it 
heal! 


This guick-action healing of Mentholatum 
can be used for any sort of chapping, crack- 
ing, or skin irritation. An especially good plan 
for the winter time is to keep a tube of Men- 
tholatum always at hand. Use it often. Rub 
the clean, clear Mentholatum into your skin, 
and fee/ it heal. To keep skin soft and smooth, 
ask your druggist today for the familiar jar 
or handy tube. 


<a 





TRIAL OFFER. 


Send this coupon with 4 cents for mailing costs 
to Dept. A-5 Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y 
You will get a trial package of Mentholatum to 
show you how you can feel it heal. 
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F YOU are looking for something to give — 


perhaps for something very nice to give yourself 


—you will like this Mirro percolator. It is.as efhcient 


on the stove as it is handsome on the table, which 1s 


saying much. And it is made as all Mirro things 


are, for years of service and companionship and for 


lowest cost in the long run. . . . Yes, it is economical 
as well as pleasant to own “The Finest Aluminum.”’ 


* Star-Points of a Fine Percolator 


The Design—A pleasing paneled 
Colonial shape, with glass top to har- 
monize. Packed for gift purposes in 
an attractive box of exclusive Mirro 
design. 

* 
The Inset — Expertly designed for 
perfect coffee-making. And strongly 
made to withstand wear and handling. 
“‘Spreader’’ plate insures even per- 
colation. 

w 
The Spout —Graceful in line; smooth- 
pouring, and joined to the body with 
a strong and perfect weld which 
leaves no hard-to-clean places. 


ww 
The Handle—Of distinctive shape 
and rich ebonized finish. Protected 


by a flame guard, but readily replace- 
able if necessary. 


ALUMINUM Goops 


MANUFACTURING 


The Material — Extra thick, extra 
hard, extra tough, pure aluminum, 
the kind that makes all Mirro utensils 


long-lived and economical. 
w 


The Finish—A beautiful mirror- 
polished surface, possible only with 
the extra hard metal used in Muirro. 
This surface resists denting and 


scratching and is easy to clean. 
* 


The Mark—‘‘MIRRO, The Finest 
Aluminum,” 
finest guaranteed products of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of 


aluminum wares. 
* 


The Price —Only $2.25 for the 2-qt. 
size. Just 22% cents per year for the 
first ten years—nothing per year 
afterwards—is all you pay for the 
satisfaction of owning the best. 


stamped only on the 


CoMPANY 


General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 


Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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something we want, something they can 
give us, makes them better Americans as 
they keep their pride of race. 

“But it has to be a business first. I pay 
good wages. I let no slovenly work pass. 
I try to develop pride in workmanship. 
I recognize expert artistry. I hold to 
standards of fair play. But I also con- 
sider personal equations. If my helpers 
work at home or in the shop, I see that 
the physical conditions are right; and in 
time of need they know I will do every- 
thing I can in finding 
avenues for help. But I 
don’t interfere in their 
home conditions or super- 
vise their morals or their 
leisure.” 

Here is another case: 
Mrs. Horton’s children 
are grown-up. Inthe 
common parlance, she 
“‘doesn’t need to do any- 
thing”; which, being 
translated, means she is 
not whipped into busi- 
ness. But she found her- 
self bored by days that 
were not productive, un- 
satisfied by the small 
routine of little social 
affairs. 

Of course, there are 
myriads of women who 
fill such days with phi- 
lanthropies or politics or 
social service. Elsie Hor- 
ton herself got involved in such things and 
found herself profoundly moved by the 
lives of girls who were down and out, half 
sick, handicapped in life... But at the same 
time her individual geniug-took her by the 
hand and led her into thé fields of certain 
fine crafts. She began by making some 
extraordinarily lovely decorative fruits 
for the table. She gave some of them to 
friends. And then—one never knows 
when fate is going to turn a decisive cor- 
ner—she found herself a guest at dinner 
where a certain important merchandising 
man from Philadelphia sat beside her and 
exploded into admiration of the central 
pile of color and form, the work of her 
hands. Why did she not put it on the 
market? Why did she not get her process 
patented ? 

She took a box of samples to a large 
store and got her first order for five 
hundred dollars’ worth; close on its heels 
came others totaling five thousand dollars 
from other merchants, and all to be fin- 
ished between October and Christmas. 
Then also she got her first hard knock, of 
the kind that beats out better workman- 
ship. Her lovely things did not stand 
against the wear and tear of time, and 
those first big orders all had to be replaced 
by better-made stuff. That remanufactur- 
ing made Mrs. Horton a business woman. 


Loveliness for the Unlovely 


EANWHILE, back in the labyrinths 
that link heart and mind in the sub- 
consciousness, lay the vision of those down- 
and-out girls whose lives were colorless and 
ugly. And they were people who, like her- 
self, needed loveliness and vividness. She 
began to employ a few handicapped girls, 
then also men; until now she has no one 
else except the lame, blind, deaf, para- 
lyzed, dumb, the very old who have been 
thrown on the mercy of the world, un- 
fortunate young-old war veterans—all in 
a great sunny workroom, making not only 
fruit and flowers, but lamp shades, em- 
broidered shawls, pillows, wrought-iron 
work and wood carving and cabinets, 
children’s toys and furniture. And—this 
is the great point for them as well as for 
her—they are making them “a little 
better’ and so getting a little better price. 
Yet it is the human side that interests 
you and me; the marketing belongs to 





the world of demand and supply and com- 
petition. Think what it means to people 
whom society was compelling to think of 
themselves as wrecks, to discover that 
they are not wrecks; to people who for- 
merly were worrying about their bread and 
butter, to discover that they are up- 
standing figures in the rushing world of 
business; to people whose lives were gray, 
to be handling delicate fabrics of gor- 
geous tints and to know that every dollar 
they are paid was earned. 

To work this out 
meéant a disregard of prec- 
edents, the creating of a 
kind of factory that has 
no factory atmosphere. 
Sometimes when a new 
girl is taken into the shop, 
she must first go through 
aprocess ofreadjustment, 
and Mrs. Horton lets her 
wander around for a few 
days just looking, until 
she finds herself and the 
job to which she belongs. 
Then she becomes part 
of a cosmos that has an 
order and a standard of 
itsown. Because of their 
limitations, each one of 
them must set her own 
scale of output. She 
must be on honor to do 
her individual and some- 
times much-slowed-up 
best. She must give her 
promise to live on what she earns and 
accept no outside alms. She must pledge 
herself to certain fine standards of per- 
sonal conduct and life on her own part. 
And for the sake of her contact with the 
others, she must never gossip. Anyone 
who gossips may consider herself auto- 
matically discharged. 


eAnd No Self-Pity 


UT in that light-filled room, where at 

one table lamp shades grow and at an- 
other the blind are making Noah’s arks, 
there is light laughter and chatter going 
on, and explosions of pleasure from all 
sides when a bit of originality is shown. 
There is never mention of handicaps or in- 
firmities. They’ve forgotten them them- 
selves. Many of the workers have mighty 
little home life, so Mrs. Horton surrounds 
her shop with small intimate pleasures and 
outlets—parties, dinners and luncheons, 
and glee club and special Christmas or 
Thanksgiving celebrations. 

Above all, no self-pity. Why should 
there be any? 

The woman in business has come to 
stay. As a matter of fact, she was always 
here. But there are differences between 
man and woman in their activities and 
their points of view. Women in public 
life are asking everywhere this question 
about our institutions, our education, our 
industry, our government: What is the 
human side of it; how does it touch 
life? 

As one whose fate it has been to come in 
contact with myriads of women of every 
type, I am continually bumping up against 
the eternal feminine, and I am not amazed 
but only exultant when I see it translating 
itself into their own business ventures. If 
these two stories of the service motive 
behind the money motive were unique, 
they would not be half so interesting. 
They are significant because they are suc- 
cessful demonstrations of the fact that 
you can’t kill the woman out of women. 
Put her in new places and give her new 
complications and somehow she’ll be her- 
self persistently and consistently —and the 
exception proves the rule. 

Business means the woman facing the 
world with knowledge of profit and loss 
and all the hard conditions she must meet. 
Plus means: woman still. 
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has changed, in this way, the hygienic habits of millions 












By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND 
Registered Nurse 


ECAUSE one woman told another, because doctors ad- 

vised and authorities urged, and because. the frankness 
of scientific fact was used in dealing with a trying subject, the 
hygienic habits of millions have been changed. 

Almost 80% of American women in the better walks of life 
employ this new way. A way that banishes the doubtful effi- 
ciency of old-time methods with a protection that is absolute. 

If you are one of the 20% who cling to old ways, ask your 
doctor, please, about Kotex. What he tells you will make a 
great difference in your life. 

No uncertainty, no doubts. You live every day unhandi- 
capped. You wear the sheerest and gayest of frocks without 
a moment’s thought. The most exacting social demands hold 
no terror, no matter how ill-timed. 





; These new advantages 


bent Cellucotton. Nurses in war-time France first discovered it. 


It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen times its own weight 
in moisture. It is five times as absorbent as cotton. Kotex 





* . : ° : 
Supplied also in personal service cabinets 
in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 
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Throwing the Light 


of Scientific Frankness on Woman’s Greatest Problem 


Kotex, the scientific sanitary pad, is made of the super-absor- - 


“Ask for them by name” 


KO Te x 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 
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This new way, by supplanting the uncertainty 
of old hygienic methods with certain and 
positive protection, provides charm, immacu- 
lacy, exquisiteness under all circumstances 
. . and adds the convenience of disposability 





Easy 
Disposal 


aT and 2 other 
important factors 














No laundry. As easy to 
dispose of as a piece of 
tissue—thus ending the 
trying problem of disposal. 





also deodorizes by a new disinfectant. And thus solves another 


: Utter protection—Kotex absorbs 
trying problem. 


16 times its own weight in mois- 
ture; 5 times that of ordinary 
cotton, and it deodorizes, thus 
assuring double protection. 


Kotex will make a great difference in your viewpoint, in 
your peace of mind—and in your health. Many ills, according 
to leading medical authorities, are traced to the use of unsafe 
or unsanitary makeshift methods. 





There is no bother, no expense, of laundry. Simply discard 
Kotex as you would a piece of tissue—without embarrassment. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, millions are turning 
to this new way. Obtain a package today. 


Only Kotex is “like” Kotex 
See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is the only pad em- 
bodying the super-absorbent Cellucotton. It is the only nap- 
kin made by this company. Only Kotex itself is ‘‘like’’ Kotex. 











On, sale everywhere 





You can obtain Kotex at better drug and department stores 
everywhere. Comes in sanitary sealed packages of 12 in two 
sizes, the Regular and Kotex-Super. Cellucotton Products 
Co., 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


3 Easy to buy anywhere.* Many 
stores keep them ready-wrapped 
in plain paper—simply help your- 
self, pay the clerk, that is all. 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 


Kotex-Super: 


90c per dozen No laundry —discard as 


easily as a piece of tissue. 
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speeches for the Union. He was eloquent, and 
the news of his eloquence spread. He was in- 
vited to make the address at a celebration 
given in the town where his father preached. 

“It was a big affair,’”’ he would tell you, rem- 
iniscing, ‘‘and they met me at the station with a chariot and 
four white horses. I talked two hours, explaining that it was 
not a war to free slaves, that the war was to save the Union. 

“Then came the banquet out-of-doors with speeches, my 
father’s the first. When he got up he shouted, ‘Who would 
have thought that Ebenezer Wing would come to this dis- 
grace—to be compelled to listen to such brutal sentiments 
from the miscreant bearing his name?’ 

“‘T was sitting by my mother, and she turned to me with a 
kind of twinkle in her eye. ‘Henry,’ she said, ‘there’s a train 
for South Norwalk in about an hour. I think you better 
take it.’ 

“T took it. And I never got the twenty dollars they 
promised me for my speech!”’ 

It was not long after this that he enlisted. He found his 
place in Company C, the right-center company of his regi- 
ment, the Twenty-seventh Connecticut. Sixty years after 
this enlistment he told me the story of his soldiering. ‘I was 
very proud at the start,”’ he said, ‘“when I was chosen as one 
of the twelve boys in the color guard. We took it awfully 
serious. We swore we would die before our flag should be 
taken. You haven’t any idea what a holy thing it was to us. 
I guess I felt about that flag like father seemed to feel about 
the family Bible. He always handled it gently, and I have 
seen him kiss it. I don’t believe there was a color guard in 
the army that took better care of its flag than we boys did. 

“Tt was not until December that we saw any real fighting, 
and that was at Fredericksburg. Our regiment was in Han- 
cock’s division, and they sent us across the river, right under 
the heights. We had been down in that country long enough 
for every man to know that those bluffs were stuck full of 
Confederate cannons and rifle pits, and that if they ever 
opened fire a chicken couldn’t live on the field; but when 
Hancock came around the evening before the attack and told 
us we were to be ready to go out in the morning, we cheered 
and cheered him. 

“That night, when I was trying to sleep, a South Norwalk 
boy in the guard crawled over to me. He was young, only 
about seventeen; he ought not to have been there. ‘Henry,’ 
he said, ‘I want to tell you something. I am going to be 
killed tomorrow, and you are going home on crutches. My 
mother came to me last night and told me that.’ His mother 
had died when he was two years old. I could not say any- 
thing. He didn’t have any doubt it was so, and I didn’t 
much. I know such things happen; people do come back 
and tell you what is going to happen. They did it all the 
time in that war. 

“It was early in the morning when we went in. We were 
mighty proud of ourselves for a minute. The Confederates 
let us come on until we got to the very heights, and when we 
started up they opened on us and we went down like wheat 
does under a scythe, hardly a head standing. I was hit 
in the leg and didn’t know much for a time. When I came 
to I raised up and looked for the flag. I could see it going 
down—coming up—going down—coming up; and then I 
remembered Will and what he had told me the night before. 
I wondered if he had been killed, and so I crawled over where 
I thought he would be, and there I found him—dead.”’ 


Not Prepared for Amputation 


““T COULD not see the flag any more and I began to worry 

about it. I just had to be sure that our boys still had it, 
and I started to crawl where I thought it might be, and then 
I got hit in the hand. After a little I crawled on again, and 
then I found the flag. And I found some more of our boys 
dead; there were ten of us killed there. 

**T don’t remember much what happened after I found the 
flag. The next thing I knew I was lying on top of a piano. 
There were doctors there, and they had made a mark around 
my leg and another around my arm; and when I saw they 
meant to cut off my leg and my arm it made me mad, and I 
began to curse them. They just took me off the piano and 
threw me out on the grass. You couldn’t blame them. There 
were twelve doctors for fifteen hundred wounded men, and 
they couldn’t have patients fighting them. They didn’t 
think I would live anyway. 

“It was Friday morning that they threw me out, and it 
was not until Sunday night they got me to Lookout Hospital. 
The doctor came around and looked at me and went by— 
didn’t say anything. Then a Sister of Charity came and 
asked me if she should get me a priest, and I said, no, that 
I was not a Catholic. Then she said, ‘Shall I get you a 
minister?’ ‘Does that mean you think I am going to die?’ 
‘Yes,’ she said, ‘you cannot live overnight.’ 

““*T am not going to die,’ I said. ‘Before I left home my 
mother read from the Ninety-first Psalm: ‘‘‘A thousand shall 
fall at thy side, and ten thousand at thy right hand; but it 
shall not come nigh thee.’ You are coming back, Henry,” 
she said. You don’t suppose that I am going to die after that, 
do you?’ 
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“That seemed to interest Sister Antoine, as they called 
her, and she sent one of her aids, Sister Mary, to take care of 
me. Sister Mary was young and pretty. She cut off those 
two fingers with a pair of scissors and picked all the proud 
flesh out of my wounds. Day and night for a week she sat 
there, flushing them with tepid water and Castile soap, and 
every now and then giving me a few crumbs of bread in 
wine. I began to get well right away. She was the first girl I 
ever wanted to marry. I told Sister Antoine so, and she said, 
no, it could not be, that Sister Mary was a bride of Christ. 
But I thought a lot about her for a long time. They dis- 
missed me in March—on crutches. And, of course, that was 
the last of me as a soldier.” 
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But if it was the end of his soldiering it was not the end of 
his work for the Union. Back in Connecticut he was soon 
making speeches and writing editorials—editorials so good 
that Horace Greeley noticed them and asked him to join the 
staff of the New York Tribune. But New York was too far 
from the army. The hunger to be near it again was on him. 
Would not Mr. Greeley find a place for him in the Washing- 
ton bureau? Possibly, who knows, there was lurking in his 
mind the thought that Washington might mean a sight of 
Sister Mary—Sister Mary whose soft eyes, gentle voice and 
soothing hands he could not forget. At all events he was 
transferred late in 1863, and there he was in March of 1864 
when the long-standing feud between the War Department 
and the newspapermen culminated in an order from Sec- 
retary Stanton that no more civilians would be allowed to go 
to the front. 

The order was not so unreasonable as it sounds. From the 
beginning of the war there had been trouble. The army’s 
business was to conceal its movements; the correspondents 
considered it their business to reveal them. More than once 
attempted surprise movements had been laid out in all their 
details in Northern newspapers which had reached the Con- 
federates in ample time for frustration. Little wonder that 
the Secretaries of War and Navy suspected the fraternity 
and often dealt harshly and unjustly with its members! 

Officers, particularly those in positions of great respon- 
sibility, shared this dislike of correspondents, and more par- 
ticularly because of their activity in trying to boost or pull 
down this or that man. Sometimes it was a grudge, wounded 
vanity, back of the reporter’s activities; he had not been 
asked to mess with the general; he had been refused a favor; 
he had been reprimanded. Again, it was a quite natural 
desire to flatter the vanity of the local constituency he 
served by telling how much superior some man who hailed 
from their neighborhood was to the head of his corps or the 
head of the army itself. Grant at one time was so hurt and 
disgusted by hostile and irresponsible newspaper comment 
that he considered leaving the army. As for Sherman, he 
was kept in a state of violent and profane indignation. The 
newspaper reporters were fools, he said, venal, their only 
object to pick up news. They were forever praising the idle 
and worthless who catered to them, and crying down the 
hard working and meritorious who hauled them up for their 
indiscretions and disobedience to orders. 

This feeling against the newspaper correspondent was at 
its height when Grant’s campaign of 1864 was undertaken. 
Everyone agreed that there must be no leakages this time; 
hence Secretary Stanton’s decree, given before the campaign 
opened, and, as it happened, when every correspondent of 
the Tribune was in Washington for the day. 
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There was awful excitement; the chief of the 
bureau swore that any man who did not have 
dispatches from the army in his hands in forty- 
eight hours would be discharged. But nobody 
budged. It was too risky, they told one another. 
Stanton surely would clap any man into prison who was 
caught trying to reach the army, and they had no stomach 
for prisons. 

Henry Wing listened in great disgust, and finally, crippled 
as he was, dared one of the men to try with him to run the 
blockade. The man took him up, and forty-eight hours later, 
after a hazardous jaunt of some sixty miles, the two crept 
between the Union pickets. Henry’s companion was safe; 
he simply was at his post, his credentials in his pocket, 
Henry was an unaccredited runaway. He wired his chief 
that he was there, and his chief, who appreciated valor and 
was not averse to disobedience of orders if it meant news, im- 
mediately appointed him a correspondent of the New York 
Tribune with the Army of the Potomac. 

The story of his exploit was soon spread through the army, 
also the story of his limp. A feeling for him very different 
from that for the ordinary run of correspondént grew among 
officers and men. He carried his wounds; all that they faced 
he had faced; and, though crippled, he had taken the service 
that he was fit for and continued to run dangers as they did. 
Indeed, Henry seemed oblivious of danger. News to him 
was where action was; therefore he must be on the spot, 
whatever the risk. His quick eye and ear saw and heard 
official gestures and orders never intended for the news- 
papermen, and he acted on them. His daily adventuring 
into dangerous places and his escapes were the amazement 
of his colleagues. ‘‘Wing’s luck,”’ they called it. It was not 
luck, but unusual hardihood and quick wit. 

But of all this Abraham Lincoln knew nothing when he 
annexed Henry Wing for his own private new8 service. 


In the Battle of Spotsylvania 


ENRY rejoined the Army of the Potomac just in time 

for the battle of Spotsylvania and the beginning of a 
campaign of three weeks’ fighting, the most dreadful ever 
seen on this continent. The boy told himself more than once 
in the tormented days through which he now went that never 
before had he any realization of what war might mean. 

This was a revelation of something of which he had had no 
conception. For three weeks the Army of the Potomac threw 
itself again and again against an intrenched foe intent on 
saving men as Grant seemed intent on destroying them. 
They fought, fell back, strove to turn flanks, were driven in; 
threw themselves against intrenchments only to be again 
driven back. They fought in bogs and thickets. Night and 
day in the unknown tangle, so familiar to their enemy, they 
were shot as they boiled their coffee, rested about the camp 
fire, slept. Every tree seemed alive with sharpshooters. 

Amazed, outraged, Henry Wing threw himself into the 
thick of it, night and day. He was more soldier than cor- 
respondent. More than one tale was afloat in the Army of 
the Potomac of this merry, limping newspaperman who, 
caught in some fierce eddy of the disorderly fighting, seized 
a rifle from a fallen man and joined the fighters. The dread- 
ful advance—for advance it was—went on day after day, 
interminably it seemed to Henry, until, after Cold Harbor, 
his body racked with unbearable pain from his reckless dis- 
regard of his crippled leg, his very soul aflame with despair 
and revolt, he took a boat for Washington with his dispatches. 

All his abounding enthusiasm and companionableness 
was gone out of him. All he wanted was to be let alone, and 
he crept into an out-of-the-way corner to rest. But the 
turmoil of nerves and soul left him no rest. It was there on 
the deck of the northbound boat that for the first time in his 
life he faced a desire, ending in a determination, to give up 
something that he had undertaken. He was going out of 
that hell. Why should he go back? Had he not proved his 
willingness to serve? He was not a soldier, only a news 
gatherer. There were a hundred men eager for the place; 
let them have it. 

His dispatches turned in, he sought his Washington bed; 
but his sleep was broken by paroxysms of pain, harassed by 
dreams of pallid, dying men staggering back from the tight- 
ing line or lying helpless in stacks of dead which crowded the 
battlefields. : 

The day was well along when, his determination to quit 
still unbroken, he sought the bureau. He must tell his chief 
that he was resigning. 

As he entered the office his chief looked up. “Henry,” he 
said, ‘‘Mr. Lincoln knows you are here; he wants to see you. 

He had forgotten Mr. Lincoln—forgotten their compact. 
He must go and tell him his story before he resigned. 

It was evening when he was admitted to the White House, 
and Mr. Lincoln was alone. As the man and youth met each 
felt a shock of dismayed pity at what he saw in the others 
face. Three weeks before they had parted almost gayly— 
the man, if anxious, hopeful; the boy confident, buoyant; 
and now both looked from drawn gray faces into eyes dull 


( Continued on Page 113) 
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No gift is more appealing than a beautiful 
article of apparel, such as Rollins Hosiery. 
quit §& It becomes even more attractive in the 
thief © richly decorated Rollins gift container. 

: This saves you trouble—makes gift shop- 
he ping easy —supplies the Christmas touch, 
oa” and may be had in two sizes, for men's 
ail and women's hosiery. 
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ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS, Des Moines, lowa. Dept. J-12. 


Kindly send me, free of charge, your Color Chart, descriptive price list and 
name of nearest dealer featuring Rollins Improved Double Runstop Hosiery. 
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convey your Christmas greetings is a clock. a clock as the central, vital point of nearly have been known and accepted for 113 years 
From the moment it first ticks out its every room. as the finest that can be made. 
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Noted decorators are regarding them as the so celebrated. < 
subtle touch that changes a room from a : BY tie 
mere collection of furniture and draperies 
into a charming place with livability and /ife. 


Substantial jewelry stores everywhere will 
show you Seth Thomas Clocks at standard 
low prices. (These are somewhat higher in 
the Far West and Canada.) 



























And so you find in decorators’ own homes 


(Left) This clock is particularly effective on 
a living-room or library mantel. It is CHIME 
No. 95 of mahogany with inlaid marquetry. 
Height 11% inches. Base 7% inches. West- 
minster chime movement. Price $45 
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Cuim_e No. 74. 
Mahogany. 
Height 934 in- 
ches. Base 20% - 
inches. 


Price $85 



















The tambour clock ' 
adapts itself effectively 
to a wide variety of 
interiors. This is 
Tampour No. 6 of 
mahogany with hand 
carving. Height 9 in- 
ches. Base 20 inches. 
Price $29 (Above) 





Cuime No. 93. Case 
of two-tone mahogany. 
Height 9% in. Base 
201% in.. Westminster 
chime. Price $57 
(Above) 
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Larayetre. Mahog- 
any case with burled 
mahogany panels. 
Height 8% inches. 
Base 17\% inches. 
Price $40 (Below) 
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Here the favorite tambour enlivens a corner 
that would otherwise be uninteresting. Cym- 
BAL No. 6 of mahogany. Height 9 inches. 


Seth Thomas ‘“LAwRENCE” 
signed on Duncan Phyfe lines. Ma- 
hogany. Height 734 inches. Price $30 





Base 17 inches. Price $17.50 SEvERN—cased 1” 

mahogany or Ameri- 
SENTINEL No. 3. Mahogany can walnut of two- 
case. 5-inch silver dial. Height tone wood. Height /0 
9 inches. Base 20 inches. inches. Base 7% 1"- 


Price $19 (Left) ches. Price $25 
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Bouporr No. 1 has a 
swinging frame of 
two-tone mahogany. 
Height 7& inches. 

Base 7% inches. 


Price $78.50 


REGENT has a ma- 


hogany case. 


8\4%4 in. Base 
inches. Price $22 


Danvers has a ma- 
hogany case with bor- 
der designs in gold 
and colored flowers in 
panels. Height 1834 
inches. Width 6 in- 
ches. Price $17.50 
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Nowhere is a clock more necessary than in one’s 
boudoir. Bijou (above) and the two clocks at the 
left are most feminine in their design and contribute 
greatly to the charm of a dressing-table or desk. 
Bijou has a crotched mahogany case. Gold dial. 
S-day movement. Height 9 inches. Price $20 

















The banjo clock is a direct heritage from our 
American forefathers. This clock is Banjo 
No. 2 and has a mahogany case with decorated 
panels. Strikes the hours and half hours. 
Height 29 inches. Width 834 inches. Price $45 


Dartmore has a mahogany case with burled 
panels, Height 514 inches. Base 113% inches. 
Price $15 


“Concorp” and the two clocks at the right 
are all designed especially for the home 
planned along Early American lines. “‘Con- 
coRD” has a mahogany case with a picture 
of Independence Hall in the lower panel. 
Height 17 inches. Base 9¥% inches. Price $30 
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“SHARON” has a ma- 
hogany-finished case 
and decorated dial. 
Height 14% inches. 
Base 9% inches. 


Price $17 


“Gitt Cotumn” has 
a mahogany case with 
gold-finished columns. 
Height 1gin. Base 11 
inches. Price $30 





Eight-day Auto- 
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Animals romp gaily all around the 
border of this charming NURSERY 
CLOCK, making it a fascinating gift 
for a child. White enamel, 9 inches 
square. Decorations in four colors. 









matic ALARM No. 
2 is most decora- 
tive. Mahogany 
case. Height 67% 
inches. Width 6% 
inches. Price $70 








Price $8 
“KITCHEN” is of white 
"THE clocks on these two enamel, 9 Ah leis 
Pages give you an. idea of with decorations in blue. ) 
the wonderful gift possibilities of Price $7 a, 
Seth Thomas Clocks. There are A 4 *. 
designs for every taste, for every f 


room, for every type of furnish- 
ings—all at moderate 
prices. Your jeweler will 
gladly show them to you. 
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You know how to be sure 
of quality in canned fruits. 
Why not enjoy the same 
certainty—in vegetables? 


Here are just a few of the 
many Det Monte Canned 


Vegetables—all De. Monte 
Quality 


peas 

asparagus 
corn 

spinach a 


tomatoes By 
string beans si : 
§ pimientos i 
/@) sauerkraut # 
Ja) pumpkin 
® carrots 
beets 
etc. 


Be sure 
you say 
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with anguish. The look on the President’s 
face jerked Henry Wing out of his self- 
absorption. It was not he alone that had 
seen dreadful sights, heard dreadful 
sounds. Were not the streets of Washing- 
ton through which the President daily 
drove back and forth to his home on the 
Hill dripping with blood—one long pro- 
cession of wounded and dead? Were not 
the very corridors of the White House 
crowded from daylight to dark with raging 
men and weeping women? The fury and 
the sorrow of the country were on his head. 

Putting one long arm around the youth 
in affectionate greeting, the President 
pushed him to a chair on one side of the 
big office desk, seating himself opposite, 
his elbow on the table, his hand shading 
his eyes, his body bent forward. “‘ Henry,” 
he said, “I wish you would tell me all 
about it; everything since you left. What 
you have seen, heard. How does it look 
to you?” 

The boy hesitated. Where to begin? 
He could never tell afterward how he did 
begin, only that under the spell of those 
dark and suffering eyes intent upon him, 
he began to talk and was soon talking out 
his very soul. He was one who for days 
having seen intolerable things which all 
the traditions of his life and profession for- 
bade him to repeat now found himself 
suddenly under authority to speak. These 
things belonged to the President. 

His story had no orderly sequence, 
though he tried to keep one. It broke, ran 
away from him. He took up the trail, 
turned back, only to lose himself again. 
There were sudden outbursts of rage— 
rage that men who had led in these awful 
weeks should be so jealous of position, so 
intent on escaping from their own errors, 
that they would stop in the frightful strug- 
gle to accuse one another, to threaten, 
would weaken their own ability to act by 
hate and self-seeking. He had come upon 
it at the start—a commanding general and 
the ablest cavalry leader in the army 
weakening the whole tottering structure 
by a quarrel. 


The Angle and old Harbor 


HE story went on: Camps of men 

sleeping on their arms, attacks on in- 
trenchments that laughed in their faces— 
in marshes, in jungles, bogs, in sunlight 
and in rain. The boy pictured the swamps 
and swollen streams, woods, rolling hills, 
the little courthouses, churches, plantation 
houses, giving their names to struggles 
which men will never forget. The scenes 
and the story unrolled with details of aw- 
ful deaths. 

There was the “Angle of Death,” the 
Bloody Angle. It had rained that day. 
He could not see, so he left his horse and 
followed afoot. He had lain on his stom- 
ach in a clump of bushes close by, and he 
had watched a narrow Union line, often 
but two men deep, crumbling and crum- 
bling as it fought for one little point. Men 
were thrown to right and left, killed and 
maimed. 

They piled up on each side while always 
behind came that narrow, indomitable 
stream, breaking itself to rage against its 
enemy. And always those behind knew 
what was coming to them; they could see 
the piles growing. Well, they took the 
Angle, held it, died for it and, unsupported, 
were ordered from it. 

The story leaped from the Angle to 
Cold Harbor, twenty-two days later. If 
one was butchery, the other was murder— 
sheer murder. The boy’s voice was hot 
with passion as he cried out the word. The 
army had known what it meant to take 
these heights at Cold Harbor. It had been 
there in ’62. All the night before the 
attack, men prepared for death, writing 
farewell messages, pinning tags with their 
names and addresses on their coats. 

“An army moving across country to 
battle is beautiful to see, Mr. Lincoln. It 
was lovely at four o’clock—the time they 
went in at Cold Harbor. The fields were 
green and fragrant and dewy, and the 


birds were singing. I sat on a hill watch- 
ing them move out. The lines were so gay. 
There were flags flying, horses prancing; 
they went on so steadily and quietly. You 
could not think that it meant murder. I 
was watching Hancock’s corps. There was 
a regiment of boys there I knew, boys I 
grew up with in Connecticut. Why, I had 
played hooky and gone swimming and 
‘spelled down’ with dozens of them. I 
knew them by name, knew their fathers 
and mothers and sisters. They had never 
seen a real battle before, only skirmishes. 
They had kept them up here around 
Washington some eighteen months, and 





then sent them down there. The old fel- 
lows had been poking fun at them— 
‘Never seen fire yet, boys’; ‘I bet you will 
run’; that is what they would tell them. 

“Tt was those boys I watched when the 
order came, and they went against those 
heights without a waver. There wasn’t a 
chance of success. They knew it, but they 
went on just the same, dropping in their 
tracks as they came; and those behind 
rushed over the dead and wounded, and 
fell. You could not believe so many men 
could die in twenty minutes; and that is 
all the time it took. Lee killed seven thou- 
sand of us that day, and we hardly 
scratched him. It was murder—murder, 
I tell you.” The strident, angry voice 
wavered, and the story wandered among 
the dead. 

Always at night after the battles he had 
gone over the fields of wounded and dead. 
All that night after Cold Harbor he had 
tramped up and down, looking for the 
Connecticut boys he knew, taking their 
names, their keepsakes, and always among 
them there were those that were not dead, 
yet dying, who had a message to give. He 
had brought up hundreds of names, scores 
of messages. It was all one could do. And 
when you had been there yourself, had 
lain all night wounded as he had after 
Fredericksburg, you could not bear to stop 
as long as there was a dead or dying man 
uncared for; you must help what you 
could. 

Until now the listening President had 
sat motionless, his hand to his forehead, 
his somber eyes fixed on the boy. But 
when the story touched on reminiscence he 
stirred to life, his hand came down, he sat 
up straight, astonished. 

“You, Henry, a soldier—at Fredericks- 
burg? That’s where you got your limp?” 
And then slowly, “‘I never thought of 
that.” 

He threw off the nightmare of the story 
he had been hearing—the story so awfully 
personal, for which he was so awfully re- 
sponsible. His interest was suddenly in- 
tent on the boy who had been pouring out 
what he had seen and felt in this month 
with the battling army. 


Encouragement 


HE THREW himself back in his chair, 
and swinging one long leg to the top 
of the desk, said: ‘‘ Where were you born, 
Henry? Tell me about yourself. How did 
you get into the army?” 

And Henry Wing, probed by the Presi- 
dent’s questions, told his story—much, I 
imagine, as sixty years later he was to tell 
it to me, and as I have told it to you. 

Wonder grew on Mr. Lincoln as he lis- 
tened. ‘‘ And after that,”’ he exclaimed, as 
Henry ended with the story of his crip- 
pling, “you go back to the army—are go- 
ing back again! Why, boy, you shame me. 
You’ve done your part; anybody would 
say that. You could quit in honor, but you 


stick. I wonder,” he said in humility, “if 
I could do that. I don’t believe I would. 
There’s many a night, Henry, that I plan 
to resign. I wouldn’t run again now if I 
didn’t know these other fellows couldn’t 
save the Union on their platforms, what- 
ever they say. I can’t quit, Henry; I 
have to stay. But you could, and you 
don’t. You give me courage, Henry 
Wing—make me feel if that’s the kind of 
stuff the Army of the Potomac is made up 
of I needn’t worry.” 

They had risen and were standing look- 
ing each other full in the eye, and the 
President, as he looked, possibly read 
something of the boy’s revolt—his deci- 
sion, for putting his arm about him he said 
almost pleadingly—so it seemed to Henry 
Wing: “I reckon we won’t quit, will we, 
Henry?” 

And Henry, straightening himself up, 
said resolutely: “‘No, Mr. Lincoln; we 
won’t quit.” 

And so their compact was renewed. 

Throughout the summer and fall that 
followed, Henry Wing always ended his 
frequent returns to Washington with a 
visit to the White House, a visit which ex- 
tended frequently into the small hours of 
the morning. 

“Show me where you have been, 
Henry,” was always Mr. Lincoln’s first 
request, and Henry, spreading his field 
map on the table, would trace his move- 
ments. 


Stories for Lincoln Only 


R Mr. Lincoln it was like riding at 
the youth’s side; and as he traced his 
route the young man told a score of inci- 
dents—what had happened here, what he 
had seen or heard there, the unreported, 
the officially unimportant. An outsider 
listening to Henry’s talk might have said 
that the human details with which it was 
filled, the talk of men at camp fires, their 
confidences, their plans, would be irrele- 
vant to Mr. Lincoln’s great purpose; to 
the. listening President, hungry for the 
stuff that made up the life of the army, 
they were its very flesh and blood. 

A feature of Henry Wing’s talks, to 
which the President listened avidly, was 
his stories of those pathetic derelicts of 
war, young and old, feeble and crippled, 
that a passing army leaves and which must 
go down to destruction unless a strong 
hand is stretched out to save them. Henry 
Wing could no more pass one of these dere- 
licts by than he could refuse to join a dan- 
gerous raid. There were many tales afloat 
at headquarters of his rescues. There was 
one about which his colleagues long teased 
him—his baby. 

He had come stealing, breathless, 
soaked, bareheaded, into a sleeping camp 
one night, to inform headquarters that 
fifteen or twenty miles to the south part of 
a detachment had been surrounded by su- 
perior forces and unless promptly relieved 
would unquestionably be destroyed at day- 
break. He had, characteristically enough, 
taken it on himself to try to get through 
to headquarters. It was a dangerous ex- 
ploit, for the lines lay so close together 
that there was no way at many points of 
telling friend from foe; but Henry Wing 
valued his skill as a scout much higher 
than he did that of many who bore the 
Official title. Moreover, there was news 
to be put through—put through before 
anybody else got it, if possible. 

All the time that he was telling his news 
he was huddling close in his arms a little 
black baby. Even the excitement of his 
message and the ensuing confusion of 
sending relief did not prevent his col- 
leagues asking, ‘“‘ What in the world ——” 

It was a characteristic Wing exploit, so 
all agreed. At a moment in his dangerous 
journey when he knew himself to be close 
to an outpost—whether Union or Confed- 
erate he did not know—and was crawling 
through the tall grass which fringed a lit- 
tle lake, he heard what he recognized after 
a few moments of breathless listening to 
be the babbling of an infant. Following 
the sound he had come upon a negro 
woman dying from a bullet in her breast, 
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Here Santa. is 


the doll I want! 


Gthe doll with 
the golden heart 


Santa has 
one for 
every 

little girl 


| yen little girl wants one of these two 
adorable “‘golden heart”’ dolls for Christ- 
mas. There is Bubbles, the wonder-doll of her 
generation, just bubbling over with life and 
laughter. No little girl can cry or look cross 
with this darling doll in her arms. 


Bubbles was modeled after an adorable real 
baby. She has rosy cheeks, the sweetest 
laughing face, beautiful big blue eyes that will 
go fast asleep, precious little white teeth. And 
you ought to hear her cry for you! 

And Lovey Mary is the prettiest playmate 
doll, just about your own age. She can walk 
with you, and even—guess what—learn to 
dance the Charleston! And how sweetly she 
closes her lovely blue eyes (with real lashes). 
Lovey Mary has soft curly hair, and she will 
call you ““Mamma!”’ She is dressed in fine 
quality organdie—a dainty little dress, smart 
Frenchy bonnet, “petties” and bloomers a// 
matching, and in lavender, blue or pink. 


Best of all, these dolls 
won’t wear out! 
THE most wonderful thing about these dolls is 
that they won’t wear out. That is because they 
are Effanbee Dolls. You can play and play 
with them, and they will last until you grow 
up. Ask Santa please to bring you Bubbles or 
Lovey Mary, whichever one you prefer. 


Bubbles and Lovey Mary come in all sizes. 
Shown here they are 19 inches tall and cost 


$5. At all better- 
class department 
and toy stores. 


You can tell them, in 
your favorite department 
or toy store, by their dear 
little golden heart neck- 
laces. Every Effanbee 
Doll wears a golden heart. 


A golden heart 
necklace for 
every child 


Lovey Mary wants every 
child to have a golden 
heart necklace, too. If you 
would like one, mail the 
coupon and 6c to Lovey 
Mary Effanbee, 45 Greene 
St., New York City. 





—— = = 


Send 6c for this darling 
little golden heart necklace, to 
Lovey Mary Effanbee, Dept. C4, 
45 Greene St., New York City. 
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Galatea’s Beauty Tamed 
the Dreaded Cyclops 


4 tain ns waren: — But He Probably Never 
ilk, with Lisle Top and Sole 
Looked at Her Ankles 


Sole 68—Mediumwerghe 3°65 | 

Sie Fee eee weet 1.95 ATURE was generous in the way she 

Sik with New Foarinc chiseled Galatea’s classic features. But, 

Lisle Welt and Sole she was more than generous in the girth she 

Style 265—Service weight} ¢1 95 bestowed on Galatea’s ankles. Even her fabled 

tyle 365—""Sheresilk’’ S . 
ea facial beauty could hardly compensate for 
All soa ated Silk her ankles — unless, of course, she wore 
sere ee chiton weehe go.59  Onya,Poiatex.” 

Style 350—Service weight $2.75 ‘Pointex’’ has a quality that can’t be pur- 
chased in any other stocking in the world. It 
emphasizes every iota of charm that a shapely 
ankle possesses. The lines of the “Pointex’’ 
heel SUGGEST trim slenderness for the same 

reason that vertical lines in a dress fabric sug- 

gest it. You may be sure that your ankles are 
correct if they are ‘‘Pointex’’ clad. And, re- 
member, if a stocking isn’t marked “Onyx”, 
it CAN’T be “Pointex.” 





“Pointex”’ means perfection and 
Pointex’’ is made only by ‘‘Onyx’? 
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the chance shot of a picket, no doubt. She 
had only strength enough to point to the 
little one. All that Henry Wing could do 
to comfort her was to pick up the baby and 
tell her he would look after it. 

He kept his word, for after she was 
dead, though he knew he possibly was en- 
dangering his life, he buttoned the child 
inside his coat and continued his perilous 
journey. What he expected happened. 
The child began to cry, and instantly he 
was surrounded. He had stumbled into 
the outpost he knew to be near. Luck- 
ily for him he had struck the Union 
line, and he was immediately hustled 
to the commanding officer’s 
tent with his message. And 
there he stood now, huddling 
thechildtohim. It wasonly 
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“Well,” he said, “some of us went up to 
the White House to see Mr. Lincoln. The 
first thing he did was to tell us about your 
boy. It looked as if he could not get down 
to business until he had settled him into 
what he called good hands. Had us all 
blubbering. I am going to take care of 
that boy.”’ 

As the weeks went on and Henry sensed 
more and more Mr. Lincoln’s imperative 
need of knowing how far he could count on 
the Army of the Potomac, he redoubled 
his efforts to understand it 
himself. He began to see it 
as it was, an army dominated 
by veterans—men who had 
been at Bull Run, Fred- 
"n ericksburg, Chancellorsville; 





when he heard the order 
given for rescue that he hurried off to the 
contraband camp to deposit his find in the 
arms of a motherly negress. 

Often the human problems Henry 
shouldered could not be solved so easily as 
that of his baby, and again and again he 
sought Mr. Lincoln’s help. As a matter of 
fact, it was not long before the two were 
joined in a conspiracy of relief—how to ex- 
tricate victims from the army law when 
they believed the victim was worth it—a 
victim, not a criminal. 

There was Henry’s drummer boy. 
Coming up from the army by boat one hot 
night, he had left his cabin, where he was 
writing out his dispatches, to stroll the 
deck for air. As he passed the wheelhouse 
he caught a glimpse of a forlorn little fig- 
ure huddling in a corner close to the rail. 
A child, he said to himself, but it was a 
child wearing the cap of a drummer boy. 
By his side was not only his drum but the 
equipment of an infantryman. 

Henry Wing’s friendliness was of that 
pure quality which dogs and children 
never suspect. They accept it as it is 
offered. In five minutes he was curled up 
in the corner beside the boy and a desolate 
little soul was telling him its story. 

A year ago his mother, with whom he 
lived up North, had died. His father was 
in the Army of the Potomac. He had gone 
from his mother’s grave to his home, taken 
his drum—every boy in those days had a 
drum—and had slipped out of the town by 
a southbound train. He was only twelve 
years old, and small for that. Kindly con- 
ductors and brakemen, hearing his story, 
had passed him on. Wonderful tribute to 
human tenderness! He had actually found 
his father, had been accepted as a drum- 
mer boy and had tapped his way through 
the Wilderness to the James. Then, two 
days before, his father had been killed. He 
had taken his rifle, his canteen, his belt, 
and had left the army. He was going back 
to his mother’s grave. 


eA Home for the Drummer Boy 


ENRY WING gathered up drum, rifle 

and canteen, and with one arm around 
the child, led him to his stateroom, where 
he fed him and put him in his own bed. 
That night he sat ina chair. The next day 
they were in Washington. It was some- 
thing of a problem. He had pressing work 
and the child clung to him. In the after- 
noon his duties led him to the White 
House, to the President, who kindly 
listened to the whole story. 

“What are we going to do with him, 
Henry?” he asked when Henry Wing had 
finished. “‘We,’’ you see! ‘‘He must have 
a pass at once. I suppose if the provost 
marshal got his eye on him he would clap 
him into prison as a deserter’’—which 
technically, of course, he was. 

The President wrote him a pass, and the 
two decided that for the moment they 
would ask the Christian Commission to 
give him a home. 

Not many hours later Henry Wing, 
whose duties had called him to the Senate 
Chamber, was greeted by a well-known 
senator: “About that drummer boy, 
Wing? I want him. I am going to give 
him a home and an education.” 

“‘How in the world did you hear about 
him?” Henry asked. 


officers who knew no other 
field than Virginia nor any 
other objective than Richmond. He found 
that it had its habits, ‘‘ways,’’ code, its 
peculiar institutions. One of these institu- 
tions, of which he made free use, was the 
unique news service which the veterans 
had developed for their own satisfaction, 
and which they trusted far more implicitly 
than the official bulletins, framed, they 
said cynically, to tell what ought to have 
happened, not what did. Their news serv- 
ice was carried on by a fraternity known 
in the ranks as “‘camp walkers’’— men 
with an insatiable natural curiosity about 
what was going on. Back home they had 
always gone “up street”’ at night to the 
drug store, the corner grocery, to tell what 
they knew and to hear what others had to 
tell. Turned soldiers, they were not con- 
tent with the news of their own company. 
The whole army was their field, and grad- 
ually they formed the habit of dropping in 
at camp fires night after night to ask ques- 
tions, repeat what they had heard else- 
where and push on. 


Camp Walkers News 


HE camp walkers accepted Henry as 

one of their own. Had he not been a 
soldier, and had he not proved a courage 
which many of them asked themselves 
whether or not they would have had, 
when, unfitted for soldiering, he had never- 
theless come back to face death all over 
again?’ For they knew well enough, these 
men with whom he nightly tramped and 
talked, that night and day in this cam- 
paign he was running the same risks they 
did. 

It was not only the news they brought 
that Henry was interested in, the discus- 
sion of the campaigns by these men were 
well worth any reporter’s attention, and 
particularly valuable did he consider them 
for Mr. Lincoln. They knew the topog- 
raphy of the country better than many of 
their officers, and they had their own no- 
tions of strategy. Asa matter of fact, the 
veterans viewed military matters with a 
practical common sense similar to that of 
Lincoln himself, and they suffered what 
they believed to be false moves and de- 
feats a good deal as he did, with disgust — 
and patience. 

The camp walkers’ news and comments 
figured constantly in Henry’s talks with 
Mr. Lincoln, giving him that sense of 
what the men were doing and feeling for 
which he was so hungry. Unquestionably 
he got a better realization than from any 
other source of the contempt that the 
veterans had for Grant’s use of men in the 
southward march. They were willing to 
die, but they thought it was stupid to 
spend seasoned men as he was spending 
them, to make attacks on breastworks 
which must fail; it was not worth it. And 
they were particularly indignant that the 
ranks depleted by these repeated futile 
attacks should be filled by a class of men 
for whom they had supreme contempt— 
“‘coffee boilers,’’ they called them. They 
were men who had been paid to come into 
the army. The veterans had the highest 
respect for three classes of men—Amer- 
icans, Irish and Germans, but to hear 
them talk of coffee boilers, you would sup- 
pose that they were of an entirely distinct 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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Doctors say a startling percentage of babies’ X-ray pictures show failure of 


bones to grow perfectly 


— even in the healthiest-looking babies | 
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Delayed closing of 
the ‘‘soft-spot’’ 
often occurs 


NSIDE, where it can’t be seen, the 
damage starts! 


A defective development of the 
bone structure so insidious that it is 
more than likely to touch even the 
well-cared-for babies in intelligent, 
modern homes! 


This is the new knowledge which 
X-ray investigators are disclosing. 


For the beginning stages of im- 
proper bone development do not show 
on the surface. Long before its pro- 
nounced symptoms appear, long be- 
fore even the most watchful mother 
could tell that her baby is not per- 
fectly all right—the imperfections 
start. But now the X-ray actually 
shows how these defects look—and 
how they improve when a newly-dis- 
covered food factor is added to the diet 
of the baby. 


For it is now scientifically estab- 
lished that sound bones and teeth 
cannot be formed unless a certain 
necessary food factor*is adequate- 
ly supplied. 


Sunlight —and cod-liver oil 


Nature apparently meant us to receive 
this essential element from the action 
of the sun on the bare skin. For it is 
not found to any helpful extent in 
milk—nor in cereals—nor fruits—nor 
vegetables. But for light alone to pro- 
duce an adequate amount of the nec- 
essary substance, there must be a lot 
of it, and it must be applied to the 
bare body. Even window-glass ab- 


SaquisB’s Cop-Liver Ou 


PRODUCED, TESTED AND GUARANTEED BY E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, NEW YORK 
Chemists to the Medical Profession Since 1858 





The weight curve of an infant often goes 
up surprisingly when he first starts 
getting cod-liver oil 


sorbs or deflects the effective rays 
(ultra-violet)—to say nothing of 
clothes and houses. It is usually im- 
possible, doctors say, for an infant to 
get enough sunlight to keep him safe. 

That is why cod-liver oil is now be- 
ing so widely prescribed. For it is the 
one food which is extremely rich in 
the vital rickets-preventing element.* 


A routine preventive measure 


The modern baby is generally sup- 
posed to get his daily cod-liver oil just 
as he gets his orange juice—to supple- 
ment his milk. Baby specialists, infant 
feeding clinics, health departments, 
university investigators—from all such 
authorities comes the advice: ‘‘To be 
on the safe side, give cod-liver oil.” 


Sick less often 


These authorities say that other bene- 
fits follow its use; for the best cod- 


*Anti-rachitic [rickets-preventing]. 


liver oil is extremely rich in a second 
important food element**—known to 
be essential for growth and the main- 
tenance of health. This element in- 
creases resistance to various infec- 
tions so that children, as well as 
babies, who get cod-liver oil regularly, 
are actually sick less often. 

So rich is Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil in 
this building-up element that one tea- 
spoonful contains more of it than 
twenty-four cups of the best grade of 
milk! 


Now you can get a better 
cod-liver oil 


The mother who begins to give her 
baby cod-liver oil should select 
one that is known to be pure and 
reliable. 


Important improvements in the 
methods of preparing cod-liver oil 
have been scientifically worked out 
by Squibb experts. 

Methods which result in high 
purity and effectiveness. Methods 
which help preserve the vital 
values until the last spoonful is 
used. 

Careful mothers everywhere are 
using Squibb’s Cod- 
Liver Oil with the 
confidence physi- 
cians have taught 
them to have in the 
Squibb name. 


**Vitamin A—for growth 
and resistance. 
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A* For old-fashioned ™* 


goodness in your Xmas 


baking and cooking 
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POWDER | 








SPICES and SEASONINGS 


made by FRE N CH 


HE name French’s on the label is your assurance 

of known purity and known strength. For years, 
French’s has been accepted as the standard of excel- 
lence, by grocers and thousands of women. Products 
made by French (a few are shown on this page) 
contain the highest grade of raw materials procur- 
able, blended and prepared with an experience of 
nearly a century. 
We will be glad to send you, without charge, one of Emly Bleeke’s Housewives’ 


Service Bulletins on spices and seasonings. Women everywhere are using 
these helpful suggestions—in baking, cooking and food preparation. 


THE R. T. FRENCH COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
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race, though probably most of them had 
one or the other of the three favored 
origins. No veteran, however, would have 
admitted that a coffee boiler could be 
either American, Irish or German. Henry 
brought back story after story of the 
absolute glee with which the seasoned men 
saw shells scattering groups of coffee 
boilers, of the refusal of surgeons to aid 
one of this group when they found he had 
inflicted a self-injury, as sometimes hap- 
pened, or of the way, when one of them 
had turned tail, all the veterans in line 
would combine to drive him back. 

Mr. Lincoln’s heart was sick again and 
again when he felt the just criticism of 
these brave fellows at the ruthless warfare 
which must replace men of such sterling 
worth and sense by so many that were 
venal and contemptible. 

As the army worked its way south the 
dissatisfaction of the men grew. They 
felt that at more than one point Lee had 
been in their hands if the matter had been 
properly pushed. There were delays that 
they violently cursed—cursed even to the 
face of officers frequently, for they were a 
tribe for whom all illusions about officers 
had been dispelled. They obeyed them, 
yes; that was necessary. But they looked 
them through and through. There was 
not one of them that would not have told 
Grant himself what he thought of him if 
it had come in his way. 


The Petersburg Mine 


OTHING was more encouraging to Mr. 

Lincoln than Henry’s reports of how 
Grant, in spite of what the men felt of his 
senseless wasting of their force; grew on 
them. It was the conviction that Grant 
was not going to turn back, as he had sent 
word to Mr. Lincoln at the beginning of 
the campaign, that won these men. For 
the first time, they told themselves grimly 
around the camp fires, Lee was no longer 
commander of the Army of the Potomac. 
It was noticeable that before they reached 
the James, they were singing—and singing 
heartily: Ulysses Leads the Van. And 
the exultation of the groups around the 
camp fires to whom the camp walkers 
had brought the news that Lee for some 
four days did not know where Grant was— 
which was true—well, they would have 
been willing to have died on the spot to 
have that certainty. But to have lost 
that advantage, not to have been in 
Petersburg and Richmond as every man 
felt that they might have been if the 
thing had been pushed, was one of the old 
disgusting failures, a failure over which 
the President groaned as bitterly as they 
did. 

It was not until the middle of July that 
Henry could bring back to the President 
any news that stirred to hope. The army 
was camping around Petersburg, bitterly 
cursing its luck, suffering from the heat 
and the fever, utterly disgusted with the 
idea that they were in for what they be- 
lieved was going to be a long siege. 
Henry, however, did not believe it was to 
be long. An exciting new secret move- 
ment was on hand, one which he believed 
would end the war. This was the tremen- 
dous mine which in July of 1864 was laid 
under a portion of the Confederate defense. 

To the boy it was an amazing thing that 
men should come and go, carrying out 
earth and carrying in timber and ex- 
plosives under the very feet of the enemy. 
Why, he told the President, he had even 
heard the voices of the Confederates over 
his head when he had been allowed as a 
special privilege to visit the galleries. The 
thing could not fail. There would be one 
vast upheaval, the Union troops would 
pour in on the surprised Confederates. 
Petersburg would fall, and there would be 
an open road to Richmond. 

But the Petersburg mine was only an- 
other of those costly miscarriages that had 
distinguished the Union warfare in Vir- 
ginia for over three years. Mr. Lincoln 
was to hear much of what happened— 
many stories besides that of Henry Wing, 


though it is doubtful if any was more 
vivid, more replete with indignation and 
depression. 

Long before dawn of the morning fixed, 
July thirtieth, he had ridden to a knoll 
overlooking Petersburg, the knoll where 
Grant and Meade with their staffs had 
rendezvoused. He had been greatly ex- 
cited there by the exaltation that he read 
in the faces of the men. Even Grant him- 
self seemed stirred. They were all so sure 
this time. There could be no failure, every- 
body felt. Again and again every move- 
ment had been rehearsed. It had been 
like the preparation for a vast pageant, 
only here the death and destruction were 
to be realities, not pretenses. 

The moment set for the firing of the 
fuse, which was to begin the terrific open- 
ing act, was 3:15 A.M. Henry, watch in 
hand, breathlessly, like the company near 
him, waited for the great moment. It did 
not come. Three-fifteen came and went. 
Three-thirty—four A.M., and as the min- 
utes passed, anxiety, consternation, de- 
spair, wrath, went through the little group. 
They were helpless. No move could be 
made without danger of destroying every- 
thing, until they knew what had hap- 
pened, what was delaying. 

Then came an aide with news that the 
fuse had gone out. There had been vol- 
unteers to go in and examine it. A new 
attempt was making. But an hour had 
passed, and daylight was on them before 
the explosion planned came. It was an 
awful upheaval—earth, rocks and men 
were thrown high into the air over a length 
of half a mile, leaving a crater like the 
yawning mouth of a great volcano where 
the enemy’s foot had been. 

The explosion had come. Now for the 
attack. The troops were immediately to 
rush in; but they did not rush. There was 
a long silence. Through their glasses the 
watching party saw the Confederates 
rallying to their breastworks—saw great 
movement among them; none on the part 
of the Union troops. Henry Wing, on his 
horse close to the. Lieutenant General of 
the Army, heard him muttering to him- 
self: ‘‘Why don’t the boys go in? Why 
don’t the boys go in?” And then, when 
the minutes passed and they did not go in, 
when he saw the enemy rallying, he 
wheeled his horse and started for the 
scene, Henry Wing at his heels. 


Troubles for the President 


HE story of what he saw on that wild 
ride he told until his death. He believed 
that he had seen with his own eyes the 
cause of the failure of the explosion of the 
Petersburg mine, for reaching the scene of 
attack and leaving his horse to reconnoiter, 
he had suddenly come upon a man 
stretched prostrate on the ground in a 
drunken stupor. It was the officer who 
was to have led the charge! The boys had 
not gone in because their commanding 
officer was drunk. It was this story with 
all its detail that he told the President, 
adding with boyish generosity: ‘“‘He was 
one of the best officers in the army, Mr. 
Lincoln. I never saw him intoxicated. 
He had taken a bracer for the morning’s 
work, then another, and another.”’ And 
the President, his head buried in his hands, 
had groaned: ‘‘Oh, Henry, why do men 
get drunk just when they ought not to?” 
The story of the Petersburg mine, its 
grandiose preparation, the confidence of 
those who were in the secret that it was 
to be the death blow to the Confederacy, 
its failure through unforgivable bungling 
fed the anger of the North. It was mad- 
ness to go on sacrificing men; let the 
South go; give her back her slaves; let 
us have peace—peace at any price. 
Politicians worked with energy on 
fagged, revolting men and women. They 
offered them McClellan and “the cessa- 
tion of hostilities” —Frémont, and it was 
not too sure what; no more of Lincoln at 
least. The strong and hostile winds of 
opinion which had been blowing now for 
weeks became by August furious, biting 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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Have you pencil and paper handy? 


Here is a page of gifts you'll be glad 
you gave... Exquisite pieces of ex- 
quisite Tudor Plate, that will thrill 
any woman more than ’most any- 


GUARANTEED FOR 25 YEARS 


thing else you could give her... 
Two minutes now, and this page, 
to finish off the feminine side of 
your Christmas list ...! 


AT YOUR JEWELER’S 
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Put more Beech-Nut 


on the order.. 
and get more flavor in your meals 
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vey Beech-Nut food has a flavor all its 


own—a distinctive flavor that brings joy to 
the palates of the whole family. 


Beech-Nut Catsup carries flavor in every deli- 
cious drop. Beech-Nut Mustard puts zest and 
appetite into every food it touches. Beech-Nut 
Spaghetti is such spaghetti as you have never 
tasted in your life. 


As for Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, just ask any boy 
or girl of sandwich age! They know the better 
Beech-Nut flavor when you spread it thick 
between the bread. That’s i they prefer 
Beech-Nut. 


Serve more Beech-Nut foods. There is real VALUE in 
every one. When you buy Beech-Nut you are buying 
the ieee. And it’s a great satisfaction to know you are 
giving your family the purest, most flavorful foods 
made anywhere. 


And for all this extra quality there is no extra charge, 
for Beech-Nut foods are sold at everyday prices. Ask 
your grocer. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 





P A-NUT PACK 


~ PLANT. CANAJON, 
Pe 


Beech-Nut 


‘*Foodsand Confections 
of Finest Flavor’’ 


Beech-Nut Bacon 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Coffee : 
Beech-Nut Macaroni, Spaghetti, 
Vermicelli 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Elbows 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Rings | 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
eech-Nut Pork and Beans 
Beech-Nut Catsup, Chili Sauce 
Beech-Nut Prepared Mustard 
Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies 
Beech-Nut Marmalades 
Beech-Nut Preserves 











Beech-Nut Confections 


Beech-Nut Mints 
Beech-Nut Fruit Drops 
Beech-Nut Candy Drops 

; Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 


$ Beech-Nut 


Foods of Finest Flavor 


BEECH-NUT QUALITY:+:++AT EVERYDAY PRICES 
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gales, converging to one point—the 
President. He lived in a whirlwind of 
opposition, a man without a friend, his 
opponents confident, contemptuous, Con- 
gress sneering and hindering; intrigue in 
his cabinet, dismay in his party. Even his 
best and oldest friends came to tell him in 
solemn tones that his defeat was certain 
unless he should compromise—delay a 
draft, consider peace 
overtures, something 
tosoothe the country’s 
agony until after elec- 
tion. 

““Deceive as to my 
intention,’ heretorted, 
scornfully refusing. 

Lincoln’s deepest 
concern in August of 
1864 was not civilian 
and official opposition, 
however strong and 
bitter it might be. He 
was more and more 
concerned with the 
army’s view of things. 

“Henry,” hesaid in oneof their long night 
talks in this dreary period, “I would 
rather be defeated with the soldier vote 
behind me than to be elected without it.” 

“You will have it, Mr. Lincoln. You 
will have it,’’ was his repeated insistence. 
“They’ll vote as they shoot’’; and his 
close association with the soldiers only in- 
tensified this faith. 

What he had become convinced of was 
that the veterans were set on finishing 
their job, and not at all concerned with 
politics. Their pride as soldiers was 
stirred. There was not one of them but 
realized that Lee was in their grip. They 
never would let him loose now. They 
might love McClellan—most of them did; 
but he had not taught them to fight; it 
was Grant who had done that. He had 
led them on, but never back. And who 
had given them Grant? Why, Lincoln. 
And who was backing Grant, even at the 
risk of his defeat in the approaching elec- 
tion? Lincoln. They would vote as they 
shot. 

Mr. Lincoln, listening and carefully 
balancing what the boy was reporting 
from the army with what he was hearing 
from other quarters, said grimly to him 
one night in reply to his confident as- 
surances: ‘All right, Henry; but if they 
turn their backs to the fire and get burned 
they will have to sit on the blister.” 

They did not turn their backs to the fire 
that November. At the primitive polls 
set up for them in the camps—a tent; a 
table under a tree; the end of an ambu- 
lance—three-quarters of the soldiers in 
the Army of the Potomac dropped into 
ballot boxes improvised from cartridge or 
cracker cases, and in one case at least from 
an old pork barrel—votes for Abraham 
Lincoln. 


cAfter-the-War Plans 


ENRY WING saw the man whom he 
had come so to trust and honor freed 

from the burden of uncertainty about the 
fate of the Union which he had been carry- 
ing. Now Grant could end the war. As 
for Lincoln, his thoughts were no longer 
with armies; they were already busy with 
the future, planning how order could be 
restored, how everyone, North and South, 
could be put at some peaceful occupa- 
tion. It seemed sometimes to Henry as 
if Mr. Lincoln’s thought took in every 
relation that had been dislocated by the 
war. 

“Henry,” he asked the boy, “what are 
you going to do when the war is over?” 

“Well, Mr. Lincoln,” replied young 
Wing, “I think I will go on with the law. 
I have an idea that I could get elected to 
Congress—think I would like that.” 

“Don’t begin on Congress unless you 
go on with it, Henry,” he said. “One 
term doesn’t mean much. It takes that 
long to start, learn the ways, get ac- 
quainted with the men. I had only one 
term; I know how it is. When you get 



























































































down here you must remember that you 
have to prove yourself to those that have 
been here a long time. It is pretty-hard on 
a newcomer. No, I wouldn’t go in for 
Congress, Henry, unless I was sure I was 
going to stick to it long enough to have it 
amount to something.” 

The advice stuck in Henry Wing’s mind. 
What could he do? It must be something 
that would help Mr. Lincoln. Mr. Lin- 
coln, he told himself, was in for trouble 
when the war was over. 
There were some 
strong fellows on the 
Hill and in the coun- 
try who did not believe 
in his idea of letting 
the South down easy. 
They sneered at the 
words of mercy that 
had begun to show 
themselves in the Pres- 
ident’s talk. They were 
for punishment, hang- 
ing, outlawing; pro- 
tectorates must be 
established. Lincoln 
was talking treason. 

Now Henry was with the President. 
He had inherited none of Ebenezer Wing’s 
capacity for righteous hatred. Mr. Lincoln 
was right; they should let them down 
easy. But how could he help? 

He found a way to his liking in the 
winter of 1864-65; for after the army 
settled down for the winter and there was 
nothing exciting doing, Horace Greeley 
had called him back to New York. Close 
to the great editor and his staff, he saw his 
course; he would become an editor, the 
editor of a paper of his own, and it should 
be in Connecticut. There were too many 
men in that state, in his judgment, who 
hated the man he loved. He would be- 
come his armor-bearer there, fight his 
battles. 


cA Quiet Talk With Lincoln 


HE paper he chose and bought was a 

weekly sheet, seasoned by forty years 
of experience, The Litchfield Enquirer. 
But he was in no hurry to take hold of 
his possession. He wanted to see with his 
own eyes the end of the war; and when in 
March it became certain that that end was 
near he hurried back to his old post at 
Grant’s headquarters. He had been there 
only a few days when the President came 
down for a visit. 

If Henry Wing had any idea that Mr. 
Lincoln’s friendship had cooled in the 
months that his visits to the White House 
had been interrupted, the warm welcome 
that he gave him at their first accidental 
meeting on the grounds dispelled it. 
Hurrying out from the telegraph office, he 
had almost collided with the presidential 
party. Mr. Lincoln, spying him, called out 
an immediate hearty greeting. 

“We must have a talk,” he said, and 
putting his arm around the boy’s shoulder, 
he walked him away from the company, 
down the road following the river. ‘‘Too 
many people here,” Mr. Lincoln said; 
“let us get into that boat.”” And the Presi- 
dent himself laying hold of the rope to 
which was tied a little skiff floating out in 
the stream, drew it to shore and, directing 
Henry to seat himself in the stern, crawled 
in after him; then, dropping the rope, he 
allowed the boat to drift as far as it would, 
far enough for their talk to be entirely 
quiet. 

‘And now,” said Mr. Lincoln, drawing 
up his knees so they almost touched his 
chin, and clasping them with his long 
arms, “‘tell me about things. What have 
you been doing?” 

And Henry told him of his winter, with 
many anecdotes of his erratic chief, told 
him of the purchase of The Litchfield En- 
quirer and of his determination to go back 
there and support him in the fight for a 
merciful reconstruction. The talk ran on 
over the many happenings since their last 
meeting, and came up to the situation of 
the moment. 
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ON the bed, Esmond 
Indian Blanket 

No. 525; on the read- 
ing boy, Esmond 
Ombre Blanket 











COLORS & DESIGNS 


No. 6009. 


Endorsed by 14 famous decorators 


‘“*T MUST compliment you on the beauty 

and the selection of the designs,’ 
writes Miss Gheen of Chicago. Cham- 
berlain Dodds, Hazel H. Adler, Alice 
Gillman Munyon and many other 
leading decorators, also, have praised 
the beauty of the new Esmonds. 

You will, too,when you have spread 
them on your bed and noted the glow- 
ing charm that they addtoyourroom. 

Esmonds have been ever so cleverly 
designed to help the woman who 
wishes to carry out a harmonious 
scheme of decoration. There are 
Esmond patterns to go with every 
aes in furniture; Esmond colors to 

armonize with approved bedroom 
color schemes; Esmond types to match 
every need of place or occasion. 

Esmond Cortex Finish Blankets ($4 to $7) are 


made in a new way which produces so soft and 
downy a body that even experts have taken 





them for pure wool! They are woven of specially 
selected fluffy cotton in the famous pit 
**2-in-1"’ weave, that is, the two lengths of a 
pair blanket woven into one thickness, giving 
warmth without weight. They are washable, 
fade-proof and moth-proof. 

Esmond Crib Blankets in quaint, dainty de- 
signs and lovely pastel colors, $1 to $5. 

There are also Esmond Pure Wool Blankets; 
Esmond 100% Camel’s Hair Blankets; and 
Esmond Blankets of Wool - Predominating 
mixtures available in many sizes and weights. 
Prices $12 to $36. 

EsmMonpd Mutts, Inc., EsmMonp, RHODE 
Istanv. Selling Agents: Clarence Whitman & 
Sons, Inc., 21 East 26th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Send 10c for 
Esmond Doll 
Blanket; it will 
please your little girl 
and show you Esmond 
quality. The story of 
Bunny Esmond for 
the children sent free 
on request. Esmond 
Mills, Esmond, R. I. 
Dept. L-3. 
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ER CHRISTMAS WISHES ARE REVEALED quite 


frankly this season. Short skirts and low cut shoes hint elo- 
quently for Humming Bird Pure Silk Hosiery. Q Good stores 
everywhere are showing Style 20 Humming Bird Service Hose 
in charmingly decorated Christmas boxes. Each contains one 
pair and an engraved greeting card. ( Style 20 Humming Birds are always 
first to portray to the American girl the colors most favored in Paris’ fifty 
seasonable shades. (. Tapered in knitting and shaped further by our pat- 
ented Index Heel, their fit is snug’’and permanent. ( For evening wear, 
include a pair or two of Style 60 Humming Bird Full Fashioned Chiffon 
Hose. Sheerest texture. All favored shades. Exceptionally snug ankles and 
elastic tops. Invisible run-stop. Reinforced at all points of wear, they are 
unusually long-lasting. Both styles sold only in reliable stores. 


DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 


ummin’ bird 
PURE SILK HOSIERY 


WEARS LONGER 
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“The war is just about over,”’ Mr. Lin- 
coln said as he picked up the rope to pull 
their skiff back to shore. ‘“‘Sherman is 
closing on Lee from the south. It will be 
only a few days now. I don’t want our 
armies to crush him. I want the Army of 
the Potomac to have the satisfaction of 
capturing General Lee; it is due them. 
For four years they have been at this 
thing. I want them to end it.” 

The Army of the Potomac was to have 
that satisfaction, and Henry Wing was to 
be in at the finish, a finish for which he 
cunningly and completely planned. As 
soon as Lee’s army was known to be in re- 
treat Sheridan attempted a detour around 
it with his cavalry and Henry Wing went 
along. 

As they were approaching Appomattox, 
Gordon’s cavalry came dashing down a 
slope toward the Union line when sud- 
denly, in full view of both forces, a white 
flag fluttered to the breeze. 

There was an immediate halt. Horses 
were pulled up in their tracks, and the 
startled troops and their commanders 
waited. Not Henry Wing. He dashed for 
headquarters. With his usual foresight 
he had arranged with a friendly member of 
Grant’s staff that if Lee did surrender, as 
was expected, this man, as soon as it was 
certain, should come out from the house 
where they were quartered, take off his hat 
and wipe his forehead three times with a 
handkerchief. There were other signals 
for other contingencies. 

Henry rode into the groups, blue and 
gray, gathered about the house where the 
two great chiefs were in council and, dis- 
mounting, stood in apparent unconcern, 
though really intensely alert. 


A man opened the door, came out, took 
off his hat and wiped his forehead three 
times with a handkerchief. 

Henry Wing was in his saddle on the in- 
stant, dashing off with his news, his one 
object in life at that moment being to beat 
the correspondent of the New York 
Herald. 

It was his last dispatch. The war was 
over. He hurried at once to Litchfield to 
take possession of the Enquirer. He 
worked quickly, for if one looks over a file 
of the journal preserved in the town’s 
public library, he will find that the issue of 
the thirteenth of April, 1865, bears the 
valedictory of its retiring editor and be- 
speaks for its new owners, Wing and Shum- 
way, the “‘same generous patronage and 
kind ways that have been afforded us.” 

It was on the morning of the fifteenth 
of April that Henry Wing sat down at his 
desk to write his salutatory, a happy, con- 
fident youth, doing the thing that he 
wanted to do, following a leader in whom 
he believed. 

He was sitting with a tender smile on 
his lips, a twinkle in his eye—he was going 
to write something of which his mother 
would be proud and which his father 
would have to accept. 

As he put his pen to paper the door 
opened and a boy came in, dropping a tele- 
gram on his desk. He opened it and read: 

Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, assassinated last night in Ford’s 


Theater, Washington, died this morning at 
twenty-two minutes past seven. 


The waiting pen traced not the gay 
words of salutation on its tip, but the cry 
of an anguished heart: 

“Our Chief Executive murdered! O 
God! What a world of sorrow in that sen- 
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tence! 


The Luck Piece 


(Continued from Page 42) 


‘How did you make him, for mercy 
sakes?” 

Solomon squirmed. “I tossed him for 
it,’ he confessed. ‘‘Paid him twenty-five 
dollars more for the toss. And this time, 
he lost.” 

The housekeeper’s back straightened. 
“You gambled for me again?”’ she cried. 
‘As if once wasn’t enough! And did you 
think —— Oh, I see! You thought I 
would never know about either gamble 
and the whole disgraceful business could 
be kept dark. I see.” 

“No, no, you don’t 
see! I made up my 
mind to tell you any- 
way. I started to tell 
you, remember, before 
I ever knew Seth had 
told. I saw a sure 
way of gettin’ his 
copy, and I took it. 
Wanted to burn both 
the darn things and 
get ’em where I’d 
never see ’em again. It wasn’t gamblin’. 
[ knew I’d win.” 

““You did? You tossed a penny, didn’t 
you? I call that gamblin’, if you don’t.” 

‘‘Not this time it wasn’t a gamble. No, 
nor the other time either. "Twas a sure 
thing both times.” 

He took a coin from his pocket and held 
it out to her. She took it. 

“That thing was what Seth called his 
luck piece,” he explained. “He tossed 
it the first time and called heads. He won 
then. He dropped it through a hole in his 
pocket that very day and I found it this 
mornin’ out by the gate where the snow 
had melted and left it. I tossed it today 
and I called heads. So I won.” 

She looked at the queer, old-fashioned 
penny. It lay heads up in her hand. 
Then, not comprehending, she turned it 
over. 

There was a head on the other side also. 

““Why—why, the miserable cheat!” she 


cried aghast. 





“Um-hum. He’s all that.” 

Another thought flashed to her mind. 
“But you paid him more money —today !”’ 
she exclaimed. ‘You told me you did. 
You knew he’d cheated you and you 
could have made him give you back the 
thirty-five you paid him first. .Why on 
earth did you give him this other twenty- 
five?” 

Solomon wearily shook his head. 
‘“°Twas the easiest way,” he sighed. “I 
wanted to tell you the whole truth myself, 
and I knew if I got 
rough with him he’d 
go right out and tell. 
Course I didn’t know 
he’d told you already. 
Ah,hum! ’Twasworth 
twenty-five dollars— 
or I thought it was. 
If it had been a mil- 
lion, and I had it, I’d 
have paid it quick for 
the privilege of 
makin’ you under- 
stand I wasn’t quite so good-for-nothin’ as 
I looked to be.”” He sank into a chair, 
leaned forward and covered his face with 
his hands. A minute passed, a long, long 
minute. Then, to the paralysis of his un- 
believing senses, he felt a hand upon his 
head stroking his hair. A voice, her voice, 
whispered at his ear. 

“Solomon,” she said; 
poor, dear good soul!” 


V 


EXT morning Nebuchadnezzar, doz- 
ing, after an enormous breakfast, 
upon the bench outside the kitchen door, 
heard his master step briskly from that 
door. Nebuchadnezzar lazily opened his 
eyes. Solomon was smiling, smiling 
broadly and beatifically upon all crea- 
tion. 
“Neb,” he hailed in a tone of complete 
and enormous satisfaction, ‘“‘Merry 
Christmas. Yes, sir, by Jude, Merry 


Christmas! 
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“Solomon, you 
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FREE-ror COUPON—GENEROUS SUPPLY 
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If Make-up Fails You 


in lasting through the day— 
accept a generous supply of this remarkable 
new foundation to try 





You apply it; just a 
9 A. M .~—sineke exquisite touch 


OW there is a foundation for 

your skin that holds ALL 
DAY LONG from a single applica- 
tion in the morning. 


If your skin is oily—tends to shine 
—this will correct it; take all shine 
away for the day. 


If it is dry—tends to flake—a 
single application will keep it smooth 
and supple all day long. 


If powder or rouge tends to streak 
on your face—this remarkable foun- 
dation will end it. Powder over it as 
many times as you will—rouge ten 
times in a day if you wish—neither 
will streak your skin nor cake on it. 


What It Is 


We call it Créme Elcaya. It solves 
exquisitely the make-up problem of 
the woman who has little spare time 
during busy days to apply a cream 
or make-up. 


A Scientific Skin Normalizer 


Together with simple home treat- 
ments, it acts to normalize an oily 
skin to shineless texture; to nor- 


Your skin still fresh 
as the morning 


—§ P.M. 


malize a too dry or flaky skin to all 
day smoothness. Thus it goes to the 
basis of correct complexion care. 


It does not cake. Hence ends 
danger of pore clogging. 


And remember, above all, you can 
apply rouge, powder over it all you 
wish. There will be neither streak 
nor smudge. One ‘application lasts 
the day. 


Walk, shop, dance, exercise—it 
will keep your skin of exquisite tex- 
ture throughout the whole day. 


Use Coupon 


Let us give you a generous supply to 
try. Also our booklet of simple home 
treatments to unique skin beauty. 


One day’s use will prove its points 
to you. You, like thousands of 
others, will thank us for what this 
new creation brings you. 


Detach the coupon. Do it now 
before you forget. If you live in 
Canada, address Elcaya Co., Ltd., 
85 St. Alexander Street, Montreal, 
Canada. 





Cume Sloaya 





PREEZ 


Mail this for gen- 
erous supply to 
ELCAYA CO. 


New York, N. Y. 


——— 
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Now it is easy to serve 


Great Variety 
of Breads 


No” particular housekeepers can vary their 
breads as easily as they vary their meats, 
vegetables, salads and desserts. 


What a difference it makes now that your 
baker is making dozens of varieties of breads. 
You can always be sure of the right bread for 
any occasion. 


Coffee cakes, rolls, buns—all the fascinating 
“little breads” as well as crusty sweet loaf breads 















AppLe Cake is really a rich sweetened bread covered 
with sliced apples, raisins and powdered sugar, but your 
baker’s skill makes it seem a fascinating delicacy 





MONOTONY IS FATAL at breakfast! The 
coffee cakes your baker makes can transform 
even the most luxuriously appointed tray! Stol- 
len, or Saxon Cake, as it 1s sometimes called, 
Form Cake and Apple Cake are just three of his 
appetizing “coffee cakes” that make such a per- 
fect thing of breakfast. And they are correct to 
serve at luncheon, tea, or the informal dinner. 














For formal occasions the DINNER Rout is 
the correct bread to serve. Your baker makes it 
with a glistening brown crust which has a rich 
nutty flavor and an aroma most entrancing 





THEY ARE SO DELICIOUS—those light, ten- 
der, crusty Dinner Rolls your baker makes. You 
may serve the long, square, or pointed variety 
with equal correctness—he makes them ll. 
Beautifully browned, fragrant, crispy-crusted 
and ready whenever you want them. 
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of several different kinds— your baker makes 
them, all fresh and delicious. 


Watch for your Baker's Specials 
b grvig baker makes all of the breads pictured 


here and many other delicious kinds, using the 
finest ingredients and the utmost care and skill. His 
breads are always baked to a turn. Very few home- 
made breads show such uniformly even crust and 
fine texture because your baker’s oven is scientifically 
adjusted for perfect results. Ask for his “specials.” 


Either your baker or your grocer can now supply 
a score or more of interesting breads so that you can 
be sure of serving the correct bread for every oc- 
casion. Thirty thousand bakers now use Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, just.as all discriminating housewives 
used todo. The Fleischmann Company. Offices in all 
principal cities. 


TODAY CHILD SPECIALISTS recommend dry toast 
for babies as young as eight months. White bread sliced 
wafer-thin is dried in an oven with the door open, then 
browned slightly in a closed oven. Your baker’s white loaf 
is ideal for this purpose because of its fine-grained texture 
and its tender butter crust, also because it may be sliced 
extremely thin without crumbling. 











» 






White Breap with its golden brown crust—as fra- 
grant and nourishing as if you had baked it yourself 


WHEN A MAN ORDERS a luncheon tray 
sent to his office the steward of his club knows 
that Pecan Rolls, Raisin Buns, Butter Horns 
or some other tastily sweetened buns are 
certain to be appreciated. These are just what 
a man chooses when he orders for himself from 
a carte du jour planned by the most renowned 
of chefs. Nowadays your baker’s skill enables 
you to serve at home the same interesting 
variety of breads that metropolitan clubs serve. 
Simply ask for your baker’s “specials.” 





Pecan Routs frosted with caramelized sugar 

and plump pecans—what a joyful change! 

At luncheon they may either accompany the 
salad or be served with coffee for dessert 
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Treat Yourself to These 
G Movie Book 


The pictures illustrating these books are am 
by courtesy ot the following: : e 
The Black Pirate —United Artists a 
Beau Geste —Paramount 
The Passionate Quest— Warner Brothers 
The Mine With the Iron Door—Sol Lesser 
The Reckless Lady —First National | 
The Volga Boatman —Cecil B. DeMille 
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The Black Pirate stirring novels that have recently been made qui 
If you have seen Douglas Fairbanks in his : ° . grec 
goracous color photoplay The Black Pirate yon  INtO dramatic pictures you know that you are this 
will know why this rousing story of pirates and ° vk j “h , pe 
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magnificent beauty, disaipeaed; Beau Gete - SPiration are illustrated here—and, in ad- and 
took the blame and joined the French Foreign se ° e ol ‘ 
Legion. Then followed plot upon plot, mys- dition, you may make still a further choice: I 
tery upon mystery, along the pony fete tha 
geste he in th: mana ca.  Bardelys the nape npent a (aco (Mary Piped ase 
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The Reckless Lady Stella Dallas —Prouty apis 5 voy ae init 
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their quest. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Re- 
member his Country Gentleman mystery-ro- 
mance, Stolen Idols ?) 


The Mine With the Iron Door 


There are bandits, rustlers, wild Mexicans 
and two bafHing mysteries in Harold Bell 
Wright’s thrilling story of the Arizona moun- 
tains. 


The Volga Boatman 


The whole tragic, romantic pano- 
rama of the most exciting days of 
Russian history is inthis stirring 
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issues for only $1. 


Secure two or more new 
subscriptions from people out- 
side your family who do not 
live at your home. Collect only 
$1 each for any addressin 
the United States or 
Canada; for for- 
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collect $2.50. 
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All LADIES’ 
HOME JOUR-: 
NAL Recipes 





ing Cups and 
Spoons 








Better Flousekeeping 


Call for Level ee ely 
Measurements : Made in Our 
Using Stand: eA Department of (Gookery and Household Economies ee ttn 
ard Measur- Demonstra- 


(conducted by Mituicent YACKEY 


All Recipes 
Printed Here 
Have Been 





tion and Test- 
ing Kitchen 











Infallible Fondant the Basis of Choice 


S3 HRISTMASTIME is 
MW} candy time. Making 
fi the candy that one 
| serves then carries 
“euxds) out thetruemean- 
ing of Christmas giving. It 
is possible to buy excellent 
candies at a reasonable 
price, but they are taken for 
granted, and while they 
please a lover of sweets they 
are not remembered as an 
outstanding treat of the holi- 
day season. Surprise your 
friends this year by giving 
them candies made from 
fondant. Its possibilities are 
illimitable and, with the ap- 
plication of scientific methods 
of sugar cookery, it is easily and 
quickly made from very few in- 
gredients. The candies pictured on 
this page are as easily made as fudge 
or divinity, and if you use the secrets 
given here you will surprise even yourself 
at the professional results you can produce. 

One of the nicest things about these fondant candies is 
that they can be started two or three weeks before Christmas 
and completed nearer the time they are to be served, which, 
of course, is a great convenience to the busy housekeeper. 

The easiest and best way to produce a fondant so smooth 
that no sugar crystals can be felt on the tongue is with che 
use of corn sirup. Precaution must be taken to measure it 
accurately by scraping off what adheres to the bottom of 
the spoon and using only what is measured inside. A def- 
inite amount of corn sirup predetermines very accurately 
the hardness or softness of the candy. 

For consistently good results in candy making a reliable 
test for ‘““doneness” is as necessary as a reliable recipe. 
If a thermometer is used, cook the sirup to the exact tem- 
perature given in the recipe. If the cold-water test is used, 
the water must be really cold. Drop half a teaspoonful of 
the cooking candy into the water. When it is cool it can be 
formed into balls varying in hardness with the concentration 
of the sirup. The recipes tell how firm the ball should be. 

There are many kinds of fondants, but the two that are 
given here are the foundation of a great variety of candies. 
They are here used as stuffing for candied fruits, for fudge 
and fondant layers, or as a filling for fudge rolls. 






White Fondant 


2 Cupfuls of Sugar 2 Tablespoonfuls of Light Corn 
1144 Cupfuls of Water Sirup 
Follow these steps in making white fondant: 1. Put 
the ingredients into a saucepan and bring to the boiling 
point, stirring constantly until the sugar is dissolved. Re- 
move the spoon and do not stir the candy again. 2. Cover 
the saucepan and cook for two minutes. The steam thus 
formed washes down any sugar crystals that may have 
formed on the sides of the saucepan. Remove the cover and 
continue cooking. Evaporation of water from the sirup on 
the sides of the saucepan will cause more sugar crystals to 
form. To avoid having these undissolved sugar crystals fall 
back into the sirup, wipe them away occasionally with a fork 
Wrapped with cheesecloth dipped into water. 3. Cook to 
238° F. (soft ball in cold water). The ball holds its shape 
somewhat but flattens out quickly on the finger. 4. Have 
a platter cooling in cold water. Drain, put the thermometer 
On it, figures facing upward, and pour the sirup at once onto 
the cold wet platter. Do not scrape the saucepan. Do not 
turn the thermometer while the candy is cooling. Cool to 
110° F. or until the bottom of the platter feels lukewarm 
to the hand. 5. If coloring and flavoring are to be used, add 
now and beat in, or they may be worked in later if the batch 
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Here are a few combinations in which plain and fruit fondants are necessary. 


By RuTH L. PARRISH 








Serve the candy to allow choice in selection. 


is to be divided and several different flavors and colors used. 
6. Beat the cooled sirup with a candy paddle, a spatula or 
whisk until it begins to look a cloudy white, then scrape 
it up very quickly into a ball, leaving the platter clean. 
7. Knead it until smooth and free from all lumps. The heat 
of the hands softens the hard fondant and the kneading 
makes it even in texture. 8. Put it away in a covered jar 
or crock and allow to ripen a few days before using. This 
ripening makes it smoother and creamier. 


Fruit Fondant 
2 Cupfuls of Sugar 2 Tablespoonfuls of Orange Juice 
1 Cupful of Water Grated Rind of One Orange 


2 Tablespoonfuls of Light Corn Sirup 2 Tablespoonfuls of Lemon Juice 


OOK the sugar, water and corn sirup to 252° F. (very 
firm ball). This temperature is higher than the white 
fondant, as the raw fruit juices soften the mixture. 

Spread the fruit juices and orange rind on a cold platter. 
Pour the hot sirup over them and cool to110°F. Beat, knead 
and put in a jar to ripen. This fondant does not mix easily 
with the fruit juices at first but soon blends perfectly into 
a smooth creamy mass. 

When used as follows, these fondants make tempting 
candies to serve in bonbon dishes at home or to pack in 
baskets or brightly colored boxes for Christmas gifts. 





andtes 


MOLDING FUDGE. To improve the 
keeping quality of fudge and to 
make it pliable, the amount of 
chocolate is increased and 
white fondant added. To 
make molding fudge, add an 
extra square of chocolate for 

each two cupfuls of sugar in 

your favorite fudge recipe. 
When cooled to 110° F. 
(lukewarm), add two-thirds 

of a cupful of fondant to 
each two cupfuls of sugar 
used, beat until creamy, and 
knead until smooth and soft. 


FUDGE SQUARES are made 
by pressing the molding 
fudge into a layer in a shal- 

low pan. This may be kept 
for some time and turned out 
and cut when ready to serve. 


LAYER CANDY. Put a one-third inch 
layer of fondant into a pan, cover with a 
one-third inch layer of molding fudge, then 
turn from the pan. Paint the fondant lightly with melted 
dipping chocolate and sprinkle thickly with finely chopped 
pistachio or other nuts. When the chocolate has hardened, 
cut into attractive size square or diamond shapes. 


FILLED FUDGE ROLL is made by patting out a piece of 
molding fudge on a smooth greased surface, to a quarter of 
an inch in thickness. On this place a piece of vanilla fon- 
dant a little thicker than your finger. Wrap with the fudge, 
completely covering it. Toss onto a piece of oiled paper 
covered with finely chopped nuts, pressing them well into it. 
When firm cut into slices. 


Frutt Fondant § quares 


2 Cupfuls of Fruit Fondant About 44 Cupful of Sifted Confec- 


1 Cupful of Sliced Candied Fruits tioners’ Sugar or enough to Make 
1 Cupful of Nuts it Easy to Handle 
Guice the candied fruits into pieces about a quarter of an 
inch thick and half an inch long, but leave raisins whole. 
Break the nuts into small pieces about the size of currants 
but do not chop them. Add the nuts and fruit to the fondant 
and knead only enough to mix. Then work in confectioners’ 
sugar until it loses its stickiness and is easily handled. 

To make a colorful and attractive Christmas candy, fruit 
fondant with candied cherries, dried coconut and pistachio 
nuts is a good combination. Press the mixture into a pan, 
and just before serving, turn it out and cut. Roll the pieces 
in confectioners’ sugar. 


MARZIPAN CANDIES are another variation of fondant 
candies. They have an almond-paste foundation and are 
usually shaped into fruits, flowers or vegetables, but this 
recipe also makes a delicious stuffing for fruits. 

Knead together one cupful of almond paste, one and one- 
half cupfuls of vanilla fondant, and sifted confectioners’ 
sugar enough to handle (about one cupful). Divide the 
marzipan into three parts, using a different color in each. 
Green, red and yellow are good ones, for they can be used 
alone or two of them blended to give a softer shade. If you 
enjoy modeling you can produce most attractive vegetables, 
fruits and flowers as garnishes for a dish or box of candy. 


STUFFED FRUITS are often preferred to rich, sweet can- 
dies and are being used more and more to take their place, 
especially for children. Stuffed prunes, dates, candied cher- 
ries or raisins are most delicious. Prunes must be washed, 


steamed for a few minutes and seeded. Seeded raisins should 
be steamed slightly, and dates seeded. They may then be 
stuffed with the marzipan mixture or fruit fondant. 









































































A scientific 
beauty treatment 
for fine furniture 


/ 


6 


At last modern science has made 
it possible for you to heed the 
warning of furniture experts 
‘* Never use a greasy polish on fine 
furniture!’ 


Here at last is a polish that 
feeds the varnished surface and— 
as if by magic—brings up the true 
beauty of the original finish. 





greaseless polish for 
furniture and automobiles 


It is the ‘“‘vanishing cream”’ of 
furniture polishes. As easy as dust- 
ing. A few light passes with soft 
cheesecloth and the Woodtone 
liquid vanishes, leaving a bright, 
gleaming surface perfectly dry. 
Will not even show finger marks. 


Prove it for yourself! 


Send 6c for the generous trial 
bottle of Woodtone today! En- 
dorsed and used by 132 furniture 
makers and 5000 furniture dealers. 
They say: ‘‘We’re delighted with 
it.”—R. W. C. & Co. “Superior to 
anything hitherto used.” —A. H. V. 
Co. ‘‘Have never found anything 
pee tO equal it.”—C. G. 
Try it in your own 
home. It’s far ahead 
of the best greasy 
| polish you ever used. 


or 

| FREE! 
| A copy of Winnifred 
e. ’ Fales’ book on the 

care and preservation of fine 
furniture FREE with every 30c 
order for a full size 4-oz. bottle. 
Mail the coupon today. Money 
back if not perfectly satisfactory. 


See 












ee 





GIRARD & CO., INc., Dept. L2 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

O Enclosed find 6c for a trial bottle of 
oodtone. 


I 
| 
| 
| 
| 0 Enclosed find 30c for a 4-oz. bottle of 
Woodtone and Winnifred Fales’ new book 
| REE. 

| 
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shopping for Your (shristmas Tree 


Christmas tree, and when it was 
selected, little attention was paid 
to anything but its height and general con- 
tour. This is not the case now, however, 


A CHRISTMAS tree used to be just a 


for we have grown very particular in what . 


the choice of our Christmas tree shall be, 
depending upon whether it is to be used 
in an apartment, home, school, church or 
planted outdoors for use as an everlasting 
neighborhood or community tree. 
Practically all varieties of evergreen 
tree are used as an evidence of Christ- 
mastide, but the balsam fir is the most 
popular. It has a penetrating, refresh- 
ing fragrance which is uncommon to the 
others and which lasts much longer, diffus- 
ing itself through the whole house. This 
factor alone accounts for most of its popu- 


larity, but the firs are also symmetrically . 


developed. The horizontal spreading and 
springy branches are dark green above 
and lighter below. Their needles stay on 
longer than those of the spruce and hem- 
lock, and are flat, so ornaments can be 
easily attached. The blunt ends of its 
twigs are also desirable because they allow 
for most unusual decoration with popcorn 
stuck onto them by means of pins. 

The balsam fir is cut in all sizes, some- 
times as high as fifty feet, but for home use 
a tree from eight to ten feet is preferred. 

The spruce tree is Santa’s next choice 
as a Christmas tree. It, too, is a fine- 
appearing tree, but lacks the fragrance of 
the balsam fir. Its twigs, which are sur- 
rounded by a bodyguard of needles, are 
uniform somber green, and it also takes 
longer to attach ornaments to the spruce, 
as its spray of needles hinders Santa’s 
work. Furthermore, it has sharp tips 
which object to being decorated with pop- 
corn on pins and its needles drop off 
sooner than those of the balsam fir. 


eA Matter of ©hoice 


HE hemlock is another popular va- 

riety of Christmas tree, for like the 
balsam fir its needles are flat but some- 
what shorter and drop off sooner. These 
trees are dark green on top, with a delicate 
whitish tint beneath, and are not easily 
distinguishable on sight from the balsam 
fir except for their lack of fragrance. 

If you live in the South you probably 
have a Christmas tree without needles 
on it, but with small overlapping scales 
closely pressed together on extremely flat 


By 
ARTHUR E. ALBRECHT 


branchlets, which grow compactly and 
upward and do not easily spread with 
lightweight ornaments. 

This is the cedar, which is the kind also 
often cut in the country districts where 
people seek their trees in the woods and 
not at the markets. In such instances 
often the whole family goes out on a holi- 
day excursion in the woods to seek their 
Christmas tree. 

But in the city, mother is Santa’s agent 
and visits her grocer for a tree of the right 
size, shape and soundness of branches and 
at the right price. If the tree is to be 
placed in the center of the room, care must 
be taken to see that it is evenly grown on 
all sides, that all branches are sound, that 
the needles do not easily shake off and that 
the tree is fresh. If the tree is to be placed 
in the corner of a room, only the part that 
will show needs to be symmetrical and a 
bargain-price tree is usable. If fragrance 
is especially desired the choice must be a 
balsam fir. 

But regardless of the kind, the tree 
must be kept in the yard or in another out- 
of-door place until ready to be trimmed, 
or it will not be fresh. 

Approximately five million Christmas 
trees are used in the United States each 
year. Most of the trees are from eight to 
twelve feet in height and are used in 
homes and schoolrooms. The taller ones 
are to be found in department stores, 
hotels and churches. The real giants of 
the forest are set out in the public parks 
and adorned with electric lights and 
ofttimes with a fall of snowflakes. Such is 
the nature of the nation’s Christmas tree 
planted in Washington, D. C., in 1924, 

It is a Norway spruce which came from 
Amawalk, New York, as a gift to the na- 
tion from the American Forestry Associa- 
tion. At Christmastime it is decorated 
with electric bulbs, which are first lighted 
on Christmas Eve. President Coolidge 
has twice pushed the button which illu- 
minated the tree. 

Table trees which are convenient to use 
in the small apartment are shipped from 
the Great Lakes region. They are usually 
brought to Chicago and other cities on 
the last boats that arrive some time in 
September before navigation is closed for 
the season. 


In spite of the fact that we use five mil- 
lion Christmas trees a year, our supply is 
not likely to “‘run out.”’ About 500 large 
trees and 3000 small ones can be grown 
on an acre of land in from five to twelve 
years. Cutting small Christmas trees 
out of the forests aids the growth of other 
trees. 

The Girl Scouts are helping to assure us 
of our future supply of @hristmas trees 
by their interest in reforestation. They 
already have planted ten thousand Christ- 
mas tree seedlings in their national camp 
nursery in Briarcliff Manor in New York. 
Last summer the trees were transplanted 
into rows and kept free from weeds. Next 
year they will be transplanted into the 
hitherto barren fields. 


cA Living Tree 


HE practice of having a living grow- 

ing tree for home use is becoming very 
popular in many communities. A small 
living Christmas tree in a tub or box is 
bought from a florist and then set ina room 
and decorated. After the yuletide celebra- 
tion is over the tree in its container is set 
into the yard for decoration there. It will 
then be ready to serve at the next year’s 
festivities and if handled carefully such a 
tree can be used for several Christmases. 
When it becomes too big it can be left on 
the lawn permanently and a new and 
smaller one purchased and the practice 
repeated. 

Where a whole neighborhood or a street 
decides upon an outdoor Christmas-tree 
celebration the effect is pleasing indeed. 
The community Christmas tree is in many 
American villages and cities what the May- 
pole was in rural England—an evidence of 
neighborly spirit and good will. 

When you are listing the states and 
countries from which your Christmas gifts 
come you will want to include your Christ- 
mas tree. If you live in St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis, Detroit or other cities and towns of 
this central section your tree probably 
comes through the Chicago market from 
Minnesota, Michigan or Wisconsin. States 
in the East and South are supplied through 
New York markets from Canada and New 
England. Trees from these sources are 
also shipped to Alaska, Hawaii, Panama 
and South America. 

The Western states are supplied from 
their own heavily laden forests, where 
some of the loveliest trees may be found. 


Your Plumpest (christmas Dollar 


(Continued from Page 30) 
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£m SER Aes GET PR RO 


F. F. Van de Water, of our writing staff, is preparing a 
series of articles on The Rising Tide of Divorce, which con- 
tains much startling and disturbing information on the 
derangement of modern home life. Alice Ames Winter 
will continue to give you her keen, sane and analytical 
viewpoint on current topics of the year. 

We have a smashing fine lot of fiction for your 1927 
entertainment already in the shop, and more headliners 
to come. There will be new novels by Albert Payson 
Terhune, Hugh MacNair Kahler and Freeman Tilden 
that we regard as the best products of their pens so far. 
Also there is a brilliantly written adventure romance of 
the Southwest called King John of the Mesa, by Hoffman 
Birney, which is as promising a first book as we have 
ever taken for the JOURNAL. Another new serial writer 
for next year’s program is Elizabeth Stancy Payne. Her 
novel, Forgotten Fires, is a vivid presentation of what 
the tabloid kitchenette flat can do to a modern family 
that yearns for a real home. It is the sort of story that 
once you have begun you will never want to lay down. 
In Service, by Alexander Wrexe, is a short novel that will 
run in three parts. It is a lively, humorous story that 


carries you from an aristocratic home in France to an ex- 
citing climax in New York City. We fear that the thirty- 
day pauses between the three installments of In Service 
will seem a palpitating interlude to a great host of readers. 

Our next year’s list of short-story writers contains 
more new names than we have ever presented before in 
the same length of time, as well as the names of many old 
favorites such as Booth Tarkington, Sarah Addington, 
Bernice Brown, Clarence Budington Kelland, Albert Pay- 
son Terhune—more Gray Dawn stories— Dorothy Black, 
Christine Jope-Slade, F. F. Van de Water, Elsie Sing- 
master, Ellis Parker Butler, Elizabeth Sanxay Holding, 
Louise Kennedy Mabie, Roland Pertwee, Mary Heaton 
Vorse, Lois Seyster Montross, Melville Davisson Post, 
Philip Curtiss, Freeman Tilden, Helen R. Martin and 
Emma-Lindsay Squier. 

Does not all this convince you that THE LADIES’ 
HoME JOURNAL Christmas Subscription Dollar is aston- 
ishingly plump and husky, a towering giant beside the 
pigmy dollar of Professor Fisher’s economic equation? 
And permit us to say in conclusion, to the cynical and 
hypercritical: We haven’t told the half of it. 
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What should a school childs 
breaktast be ? 


‘Read 


what school authorities 


Say 
about this subject 


that help or hinder your chil- 
dren to grow and learn as they 
should, school authorities have 
discovered some interesting 
facts about breakfast. 


They have found that the kind of breakfast 
a child eats has a direct bearing on his mental 
alertness and physical endurance for the day. 


What should a school child eat for break- 
fast? There is no doubt in the minds of school 
health authorities. Repeated tests and ex- 
periments have answered this question con- 
clusively. 





Read the answer in a bulletin of one of the 
country’s most important teachers’ colleges: 
‘A school day breakfast should consist of 


A mild fruit Dry, hard bread 
A well-cooked cereal Milk 


“If the breakfast must be simpler than this,”’ 
the report continues, “‘it will be best to give 
the cereal and milk and trust to getting in the 
other foods later in the day.”’ 


A hot-cooked cereal! Authorities are all 
agreed on the necessity of this because they 
have proof of its value every day. 


The child who eats a ot cereal for break- 
fast does a better morning’s work in school. 
The child who does not have it does not keep 
up mentally or physically. 


Note what authorities say 


**A well-cooked cereal should be an es- 
sential part of a child’s breakfast.” 
U.S. Bureau of Education 


**Eat some cooked cereal every morning. 
It makes you warm and gives you energy 
to play hard and work hard.”’ 
Department of the Interior 


“Cooked cereals are best for breakfast be- 
cause they make us feel warm as we eat 
them and we can use much milk and cream 
with them.”’ Bulletin from a Teachers’ College 


Today this breakfast rule is one of the most 
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important in the school health program. You 
will see it displayed on the wall in more than 
30,000 school rooms: 


‘Every boy and girl needs a 
hot cereal breakfast’’ 
Mothers believe in this rule, too, because they 


have seen what a hot cereal breakfast means 
in starting their children off right for the day. 


The cereal to which they naturally turn is 
oné physicians have recommended for 30 
years—Cream of Wheat! 

Two very simple reasons explain why so 
many authorities approve of Cream of Wheat 
as an ideal cereal for children. 






First, it contains a rich store of the mental 
and physical energy every school child needs. 


Second, this canny is quickly released for 
use because Cream of Wheat contains none of ' 
the indigestible parts of the wheat. 


Every ounce is food, so rapidly and easily 
digested that pile ry everywhere recom- 
mend it as the first solid food even for infants. 


There is probably a package of Cream of 
Wheat in your pantry now. If not, there is 
plenty at your grocer’s. Use it tomorrow to 
give your children the kind of breakfast they 
need. It’s so easy to prepare and so good to eat! 


Note: We have an authoritative booklet, ‘“The Im- 
portant Business of Feeding Children,’’ which we will 
be glad to send you with sample box of Cream of Wheat. 
Address Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. B-7, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. In Canada made by Cream of Wheat 
Company, Winnipeg. English address, Fassett & John- 
son, Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 1. 


To TEACHERS’ 


To help you carry out the national school pro- 
ram of education in health habits, write us 
or authoritative free teaching material. State 

grade and number of pupils. Address Dept. B-7. 
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HEINZ. PLUM PUDDING 


Plum pudding made with exquisite care— 

wholesome and delicious. It has that home- 

made taste. It is light and easy to digest. 

Recipes for two delicious sauces are printed 
on the label. 





HEINZ FIG PUDDING 





A pudding that is rich with luscious figs. It is 

light and digestible. You'll be proud to serve 

this Heinz-made pudding. A recipe for just the 
right sauce is on the label. 

















PURE FOOD PROOUCTS 
H.Jd. HEINZ CO 


PITTSBURG Pa. 
886 .US.PAT OSE 





WHY HEINZ MINCE MEAT MAKES THE BEST PIE 


How easily, how quickly, you can make the luscious pies prime beef. These Heinz carefully selects, prepares anc 
the holiday season demands if you use Heinz Mince Meat. blends for your holiday pie. 

To find all of the good things that go into your pie As with Heinz Mince Meat, so with the other foods 
filling, Heinz goes around the world and searches the of the 57 Varieties. In serving you, no distance is too great 
gardens and the markets of many nations for the Heinz organization to go, no task is too trouble- 

In Heinz Mince Meat are “Four Crown” ‘Valencia some for Heinz to undertake. Only the very best of in- 
Raisins from Spain, Grecian Case Currants, candied Leg- gredients, and the very best of methods, are ever good 
horn fruits—citron, orange and lemon peel—juicy apples, | enough for you and for Heinz. 


When in Pittsburgh be sure to visit the Heinz Kitchens . H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
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When the young son of the family entertains his friends, a drum is the favorite decoration for the center of the table. 


NE of the easiest of these cakes 
to prepare and one of the most 
effective as a central table deco- 

ration fora children’s party is adrum. 
The very sight of so popular a toy 
lends cheer to all Christmas celebra- 
tions. 

To prepare it, bake two large round 
layers of a chocolate-flavored cake 
batter. For the drum part itself bake 
a white batter in a deep tubular pan 
with straight sides. Spread one of the 
layers with chocolate icing and set 
the drum part in place. Now cover 
this with white frosting and mark 
the ropes with a small brush dipped 
in melted chocolate. Spread the top 
with chocolate frosting and put the 


other layer in place to form the head of the 
In order to make the drum seem 
very realistic it may be accompanied by 
the drumsticks, represented by candy 
canes, with the curved handles broken off. 
This cake is not only easily made and 
very attractive but lends itself readily to 


drum. 


graceful serving. 


If it is used at a children’s party the little 
girls’ places can be marked with favors of 
holly cookies and the little boys’ with horns 
filled with meringue or whipped cream. 

The holly cookies are made of any soft 
cooky dough and can be shaped by cutting 


around a paper pattern with 
a sharp-pointed paring knife. 
When cool frost them and 
mark the veins with the end 
of a skewer or any sharp point 
while the frosting is still 
moist, and put three “red- 
hots”’ or cinnamon drops at 
the stem end of the leaf to 
represent holly berries. 


(©ooky Favors 


HE foundation for the 

horns is a rolled wafer bat- 
ter. Tomake it cream together 
a quarter of a cupful of butter 
and half a cupful of powdered 
sugar, and add _ alternately 
one cupful of sifted bread 
flour and half a cupful of milk. 
Spread this mixture with a 
large spatula on the greased 
bottom of a square pan and 
mark into four-inch squares. 
Bake in a slow oven. When 
done pull the grate on which 
the pan is resting part way out 
of the oven and roll the cookies 
up into cornucopia shapes on 
the handle of a paring knife. 
When ready for use fill with 
whipped cream or meringue. 


estive (ohristmas (sakes 


By JANE HeMMINGWaAyY 





Noah’s Ark is a popular choice for the young 
daughter who wants to prove her culinary skill. 


The candles made ‘‘of candies suitable 
for children”’ are also a pleasing decoration. 
A big flat chocolate mint is the stand for 
the stick-candy candle and a flat mint 
patty put on with a drop of sugar sirup is 
the handle. Even the flame can be pro- 
vided by means of small orange gumdrops. 

Another cake which creates a festive 
holiday air is a Noah’s Ark cake, especially 
now that boats are so popular. This cake 
should be baked in a long, deep, narrow pan, 
but if you donot have one, you can bake the 
mixture in two pans of the same size and 
proper shape. In the first case the top of 





The Christmas tree decoration is appropriate for young and old alike. 
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the cake should be cut to resemble 
the slanting roof of a house. In the 
second case spread a little frosting on 
one cake and place the other on top 
of it. Cut the upper one to represent 
the roof. In either case frost the 
lower part of the cake with white 
icing. While it is still moist mark the 
windows around the ark, using a 
brush dipped in melted chocolate. 
Have the heads broken off of the 
most shapely animal cookies you can 
sort out of a small purchase and 
stick these into the frosting in the 
middle of the windows to give the 
appearance of the animal looking out. 
Combine the remainder of the frost- 
ing with the melted chocolate and 


use it for the roof of the ark. Rest the ark 
on a large plain cake baked in a shallow 
pan and shaped like a raft. 


eA Table Tree 


CHRISTMAS TREE is one of the 
most festive of the holiday cakes and, 


as is often true of an elaborate effect, it is 
easily produced. 

A very beautiful one can be made of 
four round rather deep cakes which may 
be made from the same batter, or each one 
from a different batter, being careful that 





the chosen flavors harmonize 
well. Place the cakes one on 
top of the other, thus form- 
ing a pyramid, which repre- 
sents the tree. Set it upon 
a tall compote and ice all 
over with frosting tinted pale 
green with coloring. Put a 
cooky star on the top and 
decorate the cake with gar- 
lands of tinsel made of silver 
dragées, sour round candies 
for the Christmas balls, and 
candles made of stick candy, 
with tiny gumdrops for the 
flames. Other Christmas orna- 
ments may be represented by 
hard candies of various shapes 
and colors, placed to imitate 
decorations of a real Christ- 
mas tree. The children will 
love this cake, as it is most 
decorative. It can be used for 
the table centerpiece or it can 
be brought in with a great deal 
of ceremony when the dessert 
is served. This is especially 
convenient to serve when en- 
tertaining a large number of 
guests. The cakes can then 
all be made of the same bat- 
ter and there will be plenty 
for all the guests. 




























































Are you still|\\ 
wondering---r¢ 


No LONGER need you poise your 
pencil over those masculine names 
on your Christmas list. Just write 
“Simmons Chain.” Any man will 
be pleased to receive one. 

Whether the recipient-to-be is a 
professional man, business man, 
mechanic, farmer, railroad man or 
student—whether he is young or 
old—ultra-modern or conservative 
—there is a Simmons Chain to suit. 
And our patented process of draw- 
ing gold, green gold, white gold or 
Platinumgold over a stout base metal 
insures years of service. 

Don’t forget that Simmons Watch 
and Flexible Bracelets are ideal 
gifts for the ladies. Ask your 
jeweler to show you his assortment 
of Simmons Chains and Bracelets. 
Four styles of chains to choose from 
—many different link designs. 
Prices $4 to $15. R. F. Simmons 
Company, Attleboro, Mass.; 15 
Maiden Lane, New York City; 10 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill.; Jack W. Lees, 95 King Street 


East, Toronto, Ontario. 













No. 27392. Green and 
white gold filled Walde- 
mar Chain. Price $9.00. 





In the panel below the 
links are twice enlarged 
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SIMMON 


TRADE MARK 


The swivel says it’s a Simmons 
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There's pleasure in cooking 
with the AutomatiCook 


~it cooks automatically 





























O thousands 

of women 
who do their 
own cooking, 
dinner comes as 
the climax of 
an easy, satis- 
fying day. 

















73 Gas Ranges provide 
the White Handle Automati- 
Cook for your convenience 


The reason? Simply that the 
wonderful Robertshaw Auto- 
matiCook does most of their 
actual cooking—shortens their 
work-day—lightens the tedious 
toil in the kitchen. 


With the AutomatiCook 
watching your oven you get new 
ease—new confidence—new plea- 
sure in your cooking. 


alone. It is an 
the gas range. 


Besides, you have the comforting 
assurance that every meal, every 
day, will be deliciously, appe- 
tizingly cooked. No failures! No 
underdone food! Nothing dried 
out or burned. For the Auto- 
matiCook works automatically. 
It can’t possibly go wrong. 


Turn the White Handle to the 
correct temperature mark, put 
the food in the oven—and then 
forget it ’til mealtime. Get the 
kitchen out of your thoughts. 
Leave the house for hours at a 
time if you want to. The Auto- 
matiCook will watch the oven 
for you—better and surer than 
you could do it yourself. 


This simple, accurate device that 






sO many women 
praise, is recom- 
mended by gas 
companies, home 
economics bu- 
reaus, stove man- 
ufacturers, and 
dealers. But you 


can’t buy the AutomatiCook 


integral part of 


73 makes of gas ranges 
provide the AutomatiCook 
for your convenience 


Your gas company or the nearest 
stove dealer will gladly show you 
a range equipped with an Auto- 
matiCook. And we will send you 
free on request the Automati- 
Cook book giving the correct 
time and temperature chart for 
all kinds of oven cooking. 


Write for this 
valuable book 
—it’s free! 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT CoO., Youngwood, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Thermostats since 1899 
For water heaters, house heaters, garage heaters, kitchen ranges and manufacturing processes 


A ROBERTSHAW 
utomati 
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(hristmas Week-End Supper Menus 


By CaRo.LineE B. K1nc 





RRANGING 
menus for 
the holiday 


season is an inter- 
esting task this 
year, for with 
Christmas coming 
on Saturday, one 
has theentire week 
for preparation. 
Even with a week- 
end house party 
on the program, 
everything may be 
organized so that 
the hostess may 
greet her guests 
with a mind free 
from care and anx- 
iety. 

Christmas din- 
ners are usually 


| Early Christmas Eve Supper for 
Little Children 


Chicken Cream Soup and 
Reindeer Toast 
Goody-Goody Baked Apple 
with Christmas Cookies 
Cocoa 


Rate Christmas Eve Supper 
for Grown-Ups 
Star Hors d’CEuvre 
Sea-Food Newburg with 
Sweet-Pickle Sandwiches 


Holiday Salad 
Wassail Bowl and Angel Cake 


Christmas Night Buffet Supper 
for Relatives and Friends 


Boiled Glazed Tongue 
Chicken Pie and Olives 


removing the bits 
of bone and skin, 
and dress with a 
Newburg Sauce. 


HOLIDAY SALAD. 
Chill thoroughly a 
cupful of half-inch 
pineapple cubes, 
one and a half cup- 
fuls of finely 
shredded cabbage, 
one-third cupful of 
broken walnut 
meats and half a 
cupful of half-inch 
pieces of celery. 
Drain, then mois- 
ten with heavy 
mayonnaise. Pack 
into a mold to 
shape, turn onto 


conventional or a platter, and 
Scalloped sters and Cele 4 : 
meals, and break- a: rg og ee Meee smooth over with 
fasts, in this day Dresden Sponge and a spatula. Sur- 
and age, take care Christmas Cookies round with 
of themselves; Coffee shredded green let- 
Nuts Bonbons 


Christmas supper 
parties are often 





tuce leaves, and 
garnish the top of 








the most enjoyable 
entertainments of 
the whole holiday season. Many of the 
viands served at these affairs may be pre- 
pared almost entirely days beforehand. 

If the week-end party includes little 
folks the first meal to be served to them 
will no doubt be an early supper on Christ- 
mas Eve. Naturally it must be a little 
festive, but also must rest small digestive 
tracts for Christmas Day. 


CHICKEN CREAM Soup. Allow half a 
pound of chopped chicken meat, two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt and one and a half quarts 
of cold water to come slowly to the boiling 
point, then simmer forty-five minutes; 
add one cupful of finely diced potatoes, 
two-thirds cupful of chopped carrot, half a 
cupful each of chopped celery and cabbage, 
and cook until tender. Just before serving 
add about two cupfuls of cream, or scalded 
milk with two tablespoonfuls of butter. 


REINDEER TOAST. Place a paper pat- 
tern of a reindeer on a slice of bread and 
cut around it with sharp-pointed paring 
knife, then toast very slowly in a moderate 
oven until golden brown. 


Goopy-Goopy BAKED APPLES. Use 
well-flavored red apples; pare halfway 
down and core. Fill the cavities with a 
mixture of chopped dates and figs, place 
ina baking pan and pour a thin sirup made 
by boiling a cupful of water and one of 
sugar together for five minutes. Cover 
closely, and bake in a moderate oven— 
350°—basting occasionally, until tender. 

After the grown-ups have trimmed the 
tree the hostess will probably wish to serve 
a rather festive sort of supper. 

These Hors d’(Euvres may be made 
early in the day, the ingredients for the 
Newburg and the salad prepared, and 
even the sandwiches cut and tucked away 
in a dampened cloth. 


STAR Hors pD’(EuvrRE. Peel and cut 
large boiled beets into one-quarter-inch 
‘slices. Cover with French dressing while 
hot and set away to cool. Shape into stars 
with a cooky cutter. Cut a circle from the 
center of each slice large enough to fit in- 
side of it a slice of stuffed olive surrounded 
by a ring of hard-cooked egg white. Serve 
on a very thin slice of bread toasted in 
melted butter and sprinkled heavily with 
chopped parsely around the star. 


SEA-FOOD NEWBURG Calls for one cupful 
each of crab-meat flakes, shrimp and lob- 
ster meat. Flake all in very large pieces, 


the salad with 

poinsettias made 
from pimientos, with centers of sifted egg 
yolk and stems of green pepper. 


WASSAIL is a real Christmas Eve drink 
and must have a place on this menu. It 
requires two quarts of cider, two cupfuls 
orange juice, 24 cupful of lemon juice, two 
sticks of cinnamon, half a teaspoonful of 
whole cloves, half a teaspoonful each of 
grated nutmeg and ground allspice. Core 
three tart apples, cut in rounds and baked 
till tender. Place the apples in the punch 
bowl or one in each mug, bring the other 
ingredients to the boiling point and pour 
over them. Sweeten if desired and serve 
steaming hot. 


CHRISTMAS ANGEL CAKE. Make an 
angel cake after the usual recipe. Ice and 
sprinkle with finely cut candied cherries 
and finely chopped pistachio nuts. 

A buffet supper on Christmas night, 
when other friends may swell the party, 
need not tax the hostess greatly. A chicken 
pie may be made the day before, and a half 
hour’s reheating will be all that is necessary. 

Boil a tongue two days before, peel while 
hot, trim neatly, and cut so as it stands 
evenly. Reduce the liquid by rapid cook- 
ing, adding a carrot and an onion, also 
some chopped parsley and celery leaves. 
When but a pint remains, add a beef cube 
and one and a half tablespoonfuls of sof- 
tened gelatin. Strain, season lightly and 
cool. When it starts to set dip the cold 
tongue into it, and baste occasionally with 
the remainder of the liquid, until it is well 
glazed all over. Garnish with halved stuffed 
olives pressed into the gelatin glaze. Serve 
on a platter bordered with parsley, to be 
sliced in wafer-thin slices. 


CHRISTMAS TREE SALAD has a founda- 
tion of six cupfuls of finely chopped cold 
boiled potatoes, two finely chopped hard- 
cooked eggs, two teaspoonfuls of minced 
onion, half a cupful of chopped celery. 
Mix together thoroughly, moisten with one 
cupful of thick mayonnaise or cooked 
dressing, season tastily with salt, pepper, 
paprika and one-quarter teaspoonful of 
celery seed. Press into a rectangular pan 
and set away to chill. Before serving, turn 
out on a large platter fringed with water 
cress. Lay on it a simple stencil of a 
Christmas tree the full length of the salad 
mold, and fill in the open space with very 
finely chopped parsley. Press the parsley 
gently into the salad and decorate with 
tiny pieces of pimientos, boiled carrot, 
hard-cooked egg yolk and white. 
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Quick! Hide the Kodak— 


Here comes dad 


Keep it a secret till Christmas day and then 
—think of the fun you'll a// have. 


Autographic Kodaks, $5 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., ze Kodak City 
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Christmas 
Present She 
Will Use 


or Years 







This Vacuum Sweeper 


gets both imbedded and surface 
dirt—fine threads, ravelings, 
etc. It combines a motor driven 
brush with a super suction as 
powerful as that found in most 
machines cleaning by air alone. 
Cleans easily under and around 
low furniture due to low height. 
Easy to handle. Fully guaran- 
teed, even to bag, brush and 
belt. Built to Last a Lifetime. 
Sold by reliable Electric, Hard- 
ware, Dept., Drug, Sewing Ma- 
chine Stores and Central Sta- 
tions. Write for interesting 
literature. 


2s 


Give her a useful Xmas gift and you'll make her 
kappy now and lighten her burden of Home 


The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 
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_ Making for years to come. 


“This Home Motor 


gives your machine the speed 
and ease of control found in the 
finest electrics. No nuts—bolts 
or screws. Simply place the 
motor against hand wheel and 
your foot on speed control pedal 
and sew as fast or slow as you 
please. No wearisome pedaling 
—no broken threads. Costs less 
than one cent an hour to operate. 
This same motor with attach- 
ments mixes cake batter, whips 
cream, beats eggs, mixes and beats 
dressings; sharpens knives and 
tools; polishes and buffs silver. 


Hamitton BeAcu Merc. Company, RAcINE, WIs. 





Hamilton Beach 
Vacuum Sweeper—Home Motor 


=. 






' DRYING HAIR 
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CONTROL PEDAL 





SETTING WAVE 
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Santa packs these jolly dishes 
Full of Merry Christmas wishes. 


We Test Our Readers Recipes 


MwkyM| the stock for soup at least a 
\ "rem day ahead froma knuckle of veal 
3A", "wea| Weighing about four pounds. 
MOMMAFAS| Place it in three quarts of cold 
ater, allow it to come slowly to the boil- 
ing point and then simmer for one and a 
half hours, replenishing the water as it boils 
away. Half an hour before removing from 
the fire add one stalk of celery cut in pieces, 
one onion sliced and three teaspoonfuls of 
salt. The next day when the stock has 
cooled and the fat has collected at the top it 
may be easily removed. Strain and heat the 
stock, thickening it with three tablespoon- 
fuls of cornstarch mois- 
tened with cold water. 
Add a quarter cupful of 
almonds which have been 
blanched and put through 
the meat grinder. On each 
serving put a tablespoon- 
ful of whipped cream and 
either sprinkle with pa- 
prika or grated yolks of 
hard-cooked eggs. 
Miss E. C., 
Germantown, Pa. 






RAISIN STUFFING FOR 
GOOosE. Melt one tablespoon- 
ful of butter in a double boiler. 
Add two tablespoonfuls each 
of sugar and currant jelly, 
one cupful of seeded raisins, 
two cupfuls of chopped tart 
apples, and cook until tender. 
Remove from the heat and 
when cool mix with two cup- 
fuls of soft bread crumbs, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, a beaten egg, 
one teaspoonful of salt and a quarter tea- 
spoonful of pepper. 

Miss D. R. G., Redding, Conn. 


C@hicken Baked in NGlk 


ELECT large chickens but not over 

one year old. Clean and cut into pieces 
for serving. Sprinkle with salt, pepper 
and roll in flour. Sauté in two tablespoon- 
fuls of drippings until a golden brown. 
Arrange pieces in a baking dish and cover 
with one pint of heated milk. Cover and 
bake in a moderate oven until tender— 
from one and a half to two hours at 350° F. 
Thicken the liquid with two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour and enough milk to make a 
smooth paste. Five minutes before serving 
add a chopped green pepper. If the milk 
is curdled by the time the chicken is ten- 
der, remove the chicken and strain the 
gravy before thickening. 

Mrs. G. S., Rapid City, Mich. 


Blushing Apple Salad 


\ Cupful of Nut Meats 


5 Apples 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 


\ Pound of Cinnamon 


andies Milk or Cream 
Y Pound of Cream Mayonnaise 
Cheese Lettuce 


ARE and core the apples and simmer 
slowly in a sirup made of the candies 
and two cupfuls of hot water. Any 





Once you try it 
You'll not diet— 
My star pudding! 


cinnamon hard candy with a bright red 
color may be used. Let the apples cook un- 
til they are tender, but not soft, turning 
them so that the whole surface is flavored 
and tinted. Drain and cool, then fill the 
cavities with the cream cheese moistened 
with the milk or cream and mixed with the 
nuts, chopped. Place each apple on a bed 
of shredded lettuce and top with a table- 
spoonful of mayonnaise. 

Mrs. L. G. H., Sandwich, Ont., Canada. 


Chocolate Sugared Popcorn 


1144 Cupfuls of Sugar ¥ Cupful of Corn Sirup 
24 Cupful of Water 144 Cupful of Molasses 

3 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 

3 Ounce Squares of Bitter 

Chocolate 
1 Teaspoonful of Vanilla 
4 Quarts of Popped Corn 
ISCARD all hard kernels 
from the popped corn and 
salt it well, placing in a warm 
bowl. Wipe the sides of a 
saucepan with a damp cloth. 
Then stir the sugar, water and 
corn sirup together until they 
are well combined and pour 
into the saucepan. Heat slowly 
to the boiling point and cook 
without stirring until a little 
of it forms a firm ball in cold 
water or your candy thermom- 
eter reads 250° F. Add the 
molasses and butter, stir con- 
stantly and try often until it 
is brittle in cold water—260° F. 
Remove from the fire and when 
the bubbling ceases add the 
chocolate, which has_ been 
melted over hot water, and the 
vanilla. Stir to combine thoroughly, then 
pour over the popcorn and mix well. With 
buttered hands lightly roll the mixture into 
small balls, pressing only enough to hold 
the balls in shape. This is a wholesome 
holiday confection. 
Miss C. J., Marietta, Ga. 


Star Pudding 


1 Quart of Scalded 4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Milk 


Cornstarch 
34 Cupful of Sugar 3 Egg Yolks 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 4 Teaspoonful of 
Vanilla 


34 Cupful of Sugar 
Unsweetened 44 Cupful of Milk 
Chocolate 3 Egg Whites 


AKE the top six ingredients into a 

custard by first mixing together the 
cornstarch, sugar and salt, then adding to 
it the scalded milk. Cook over hot water, 
stirring continually until thick, cover 
and cook fifteen minutes. Then stir into 
slightly beaten egg yolks and cook a minute 
longer. Add the vanilla and pour into a 
pudding dish. Make the lower four ingre- 
dients into a meringue to spread over the 
top by melting the chocolate, adding the 
sugar and milk to it and slowly folding it 
into the stiffly beaten egg whites. Bake in 
a moderately hot oven—400° F.—until 
it cracks starlike on top, about forty min- 
utes. Serve cold in sherbet glasses. 

Miss E. B., Haddonfield, N. J. 
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Now— 


for “Bridge-Luncheons” 
and Other Affairs 
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California Oranges — 
Richest Juice, 
Finest Flavor 
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Orange-/¥Faffle Shortcake 


Let both guests and family enjoy it. — Bc 














jaw s P Oranges are delicious also in a regular biscuit shortcake, 
; That little touch of difference in the menus recipe for which we'll gladly. send you on request. 
of some hostesses is legion. ‘‘ There is always 


something extra dainty at her table,” is heard 


waffle shortcake and you'll score a “‘hit.” 


You'll serve a dish that’s also both good 


afterwards; and the reply, “‘ Yes, her enter- 
tainments are so well thought out.” 


That individuality comes from dishes of 
the quality of this delicious shortcake. 


Simple, but piquant! Easy to prepare and 
serve, but luscious! 


Try, and see. 


The family, too, will be enthusiastic. They, 
even more than others, are delighted with a 
tasty change. Next time your mind attempts 
to register a blank when you come to “‘ today’s 
dessert ?”’ don’t let it—simply think of orange- 


and good for you—rich in healthful fruit 
juice—digestive mineral salts—and vita- 
mines—a food that makes it possible to 
retain from other foods more of their highly 
beneficial calcium, magnesium, nitrogen and 
phosphorus than you would otherwise. 


In making this, or any other dessert, or a 
salad, order California Sunkist Oranges for 
their tender, juicy texture—a quality essential 
to easy preparation in the kitchen, as well as 
dainty handling at the table. 


These oranges, at this season of the year, 
are seedless too. 


Orange-Waffle Shortcake 


1 teaspoon sugar 2 tablespoons corn meal 

*2 tablespoons melted butter 4% teaspoon salt 

2 eggs 4 teaspoons baking powder 

2 cups sweet milk 2 cups flour 

Mix sugar and butter, add eggs and beat thoroughly. Add 
milk and sifted dry ingredients. Cook in well greased waffle 
iron. Use two waffles for shortcake. Fill, and top with 
sweetened orange sections. 


Filling 
6 oranges Powdered sugar 


Peel oranges, removing all white membrane. Sweeten 
with sugar; spread between waffles and on top. Serve with 
whipped cream, or sauce made with juice of 2 oranges and 
34 cup sugar. 

*If waffles are made on an electric waffle iron, 5 or 6 
tablespoons of melted butter should be used, since electric 
irons are not greased. 

(This recipe makes six or eight waffles, according to the 
size the iron, and thickness of the waffle. Using two waf- 
fles t, each shortcake, the six waffles make three cakes. 
Each shortcake serves four people.) 















. California Sunkist Or nges 


aes Uniformly Good 






Send 10c with this coupon and we will send you a set of 24 beau- 
Mail This tifully illustrated Sunkist recipe cards. Each dish pictured in 
colors. Shows how to serve oranges and lemons in the most attractive ways. Just 
right size for recipe-card box 
For 75c we will send the set of Sunkist recipe cards, neat oak box without any 
advertising on it, 100 blank cards and 23 index cards, all prepaid. 
This set would cost $1.25 in retail stores. 
Check the offer you wish to accept and forward with funds. 
these prices in both United States and Canada. 
24 Sunkist Recipe Complete Box and File—75ce 
Cards—10c (Including above 24 cards) 


Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Dept. 212, Box 530, Sta. ‘‘C’’, Los Angeles, California 










Offer is good at 


Sunkist Oranges are grown by specialists 
in California’s finest groves, and are selected 
from each crop according to rigid rules of 
grading. 

There are ten sizes, priced accordingly in 
the retail stores. But in all the eating qual- 
ity is uniformly good. 


Note our offer in the coupon to the right. 


Name 





Street 
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0 need to be tired out by 
Christmas shopping ~ 


i you looking forward with dread to those long 

crowded hours of going from store to store with your 
Christmas list? You can avoid those weary hours of utter 
exhaustion and save your strength for the happiest holi- 
days of the year. 


The Comfy Rest Hour, faithfully observed each day, 
is a real blessing to tired and jaded nerves. Thousands of 
women have found that giving daily rest to the feet is 
the best way to restore every weary nerve to new health 
and vigor. Try it. 


Then you will understand that in giving Comfys, you 
give more than a present that is useful and charming. You 
are giving restful comfort—hours of luxurious relaxation 
and health that will last throughout the year. 


There are Comfy Slippers for every taste. Quilted satin, 
softly tinted brocade, leather, warm soft felt; exquisite 
designs for the fastidious lady, slippers of quiet dignity for 
men, adorable patterns for the children that they will 
just love to own and wear. In planning your Christmas 
list, make your first Christmas errand a visit to your 
Daniel Green dealer. Sold at the better shops and depart- 
ment stores, where “just as good” is never heard. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
Main Street 
DOLGEVILLE NEW YORK 


Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers 


Look for this famous trade mark, or 
the name of Daniel Green on the 
slippers you buy. Daniel Green styles 
are widely copied in appearance, but 
never in quality or in workmanship. 





Any reputable dealer can supply 
you with genuine Comfys. If he 
offers a substitute, it is simply to 
make a larger profit. 
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handle, but it takes its place along with them in food value. 





The coconut cannot be served like other nuts because it is too large and inconvenient to 


What Do You Kaow About It? 





eee YOU KNOW that nuts, because of their high 
ea 4 nutritive value, should be regarded as staple articles 
j| of food and not as relishes or accessories? 






eseauted) THis 1s WHy nuts are out of place when served at the 
end of a heavy meal. 


DO YOU KNOW that the water content of nuts is low? 


Tuis ts Wuy they are such highly concentrated food. 








DO YOU KNOW that butternuts, peanuts and almonds 
contain more protein than an equal weight of meat? 





Tuis 1s Wuy these nuts are often used as meat substitutes. 
DO YOU KNOW that pecans, Brazil nuts, butternuts, hick- 
ory, filberts, coconuts and walnuts contain much fat or oil? 


Tuis 1s Wuy nuts, like any other rich food, when eaten in 
large quantities cause digestive disturbances. 


of starchy foods? 
Tuis 1s Wuy chestnuts are appropriately served with meat 


| 
| DO YOU KNOW that chestnuts are one of the most valuable 
| 
| 
| either as stuffing or as a vegetable. 

| Oo 


| DO YOU KNOW that the raw starch in chestnuts, like that 

in potatoes, is difficult to digest? 

Tuis 1s Wuy roasting makes chestnuts more digestible and 
also improves their flavor. 

DO YOU KNOW that salt has no influence on the digesti- 
bility of nuts, but does improve the flavor of those rich in fat? 

Tuis 1s Wuy nuts having a high fat content are often salted. 

DO YOU KNOW that bleaching, polishing and coloring nut- 


shells may improve their appearance, but has no effect on 
the food value of the meats inside? 


Tuis 1s Wuy the additional cost of nuts so treated is a waste 
of money. 

DO YOU KNOW that nuts deteriorate chiefly by becoming 
wormy, rancid or musty? 

Tuis 1s Wuy the low temperature of cold storage is necessary 
if they are to be kept through warm weather. 

DO YOU KNOW that shelled nuts very quickly absorb 
moisture from the air? 

Tuis 1s Wuy they should be kept in air-tight jars and when 
necessary heated in the oven to restore their crispness. 


DO YOU KNOW that the peanut comes from a pod which is 
buried in the earth by the plant itself? 





Tuis 1s Wuy the peanut, even though it has the composition 
and flavor of a nut, is often called a legume. 





Food- Facts Information Service 
The Ladies Home Fournal 
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A Gorgeous Christmas Package 
that Every Woman Wants 


Dill her kitchen with Aluminex and make it 
smile all over 


ERE is a royal gift indeed for any woman who truly loves her home. A splen- 
did big package of Aluminex—the wonderful new aluminum ware you re 
hearing so much about. 


Here are cooking utensils with all the cheerful, gleaming beauty of fine silver. 
They have the wonderful, exclusive advantage of a smooth, polished inside finish— 
easy to clean, better to cook with, long lasting. 


And every Aluminex utensil is designed for easy and convenient use in the charm- 
ing up-to-date kitchen that is the pride of the modern American housewife. 


For this Christmas there is probably nothing you could pick out that would thrill 
any woman more than this big, beautifully gotten-up Christmas package filled with 
the choicest examples of this magnificent new ware. 


Just go to any first-class hardware or house furnishings store or department and 
ask for the Aluminex Gift Package. No selection necessary—every piece is some- 
thing any woman needs and will be delighted with. 


If you have any trouble finding it, send us your dealer’s name, and $22. 50 (money 
order or bank draft) and we will ship direct to you, express prepaid in U. S. A. 


THE BUCKEYE ALUMINUM COMPANY, Wooster, Ohio 


Makers of fine aluminum ware for more than a quarter of a century 


Th . Paneled Percolator and Tra’ Double Boiler (2 qts.) 
2$ Pa chage Canterbury Pitcher 4 California Covered Sauce Pan (2 qts.) 
om t . Double Lipped Sauce Pan (1 qt.) California Covered Sauce Pan (3 qts.) 
Ontains Double Lipped Sauce Pan (1% qts.) 6-Quart Covered Kettle 
Size) Deep Pie Plate 
Double Lipped Fry Pan 


Oval Roaster (Medium Size 
Tea Kettle (5 qts.) 





‘The aluminum ware with the smooth inside finish 
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HE’D delight in Subtilité, because 

it would give her chiffon evening 
scarf a fragrance like faint incense from 
some shadowed temple. She'd enjoy Le 
Temps des Lilas for less formal hours— 
the exquisite odeur of fresh lilacs, just 
as they meet the breeze under a high 
blue sky—a lively, eager, unforgetable 
fragrance. 


Silken, be-furred, and pearl-stranded in 
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he would love 


~ these Gift Perfumes 


the afternoon, she would wear the warm, 
luxurious perfume, Mon Boudoir. In a 
gay mood, she’d want Quelques Fleurs 
—it’s such a spirited, good-humored, 
provocative odeur! . . And some- 
times, the only appropriate fragrance is 
Le Parfum Ideal, ‘‘moonlight and the 
eternal feminine’’ 

Which shall be her gift? She likes all 
Houbigant perfumes— give any one, and 
she will wear it joyously! 


If you are a connoisseur of perfumes, you will be interested in the booklet, ‘Things Perfumes Whisper’. 
We should like to send it to you, with sachets perfumed with five Houbigant odeurs. Please write for them. 


HOUBIGANT, Inc., 539 West 45th Street, New York 


HOUBICANT 


PARIS 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO- CLEVELAND - SAN FRANCISCO - MONTREAL 











December, 1926 





Quelques Fleurs Perfume—When sh 
finds this perfume among her gifts on 
Christmas morning, sparkling eyes 
will say that she loves vivacious fra- 
grance—$2.00, $4.00 or $7.50. 








Le Parfum Ideal—This is called ‘‘the 
parfumeur’s parfum’’, because, to the 
expert, it is perfect. It is a blend of 
sweet enchantment, thrilling —inspir- 


ing—inexplicable—$3.50 or $6.75. 





Four Piece Set-—Perfume, Toilet Water, 
Lipstick, and De-Luxe Compact—in 
the odeurs Le Parfum Ideal, Quelques 
Fleurs, or Mon Boudoir; in a leather 
case of red, blue, or green—$12.50. 


Ninibiatee Soap—Three richly per- 
fumed cakes in a box; soap that is 
creamy and mellow as only a French 
soap can be. The odeurs are Quelques 
Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, and La Rose 
France—Three in box—$2.25, single 
cake, 75c. 





Bath Ensemble—Two vials, each 
holding 25 perfumed effervescent bath 
tablets, with Talc in matching odeur. 
The fragrances are Quelques Fleurs 


Fougere Royale, La Rose France, and 


Le Parfum Ideal—$5.00. 


Prices quoted apply to U. S. A. 





only 
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ha Christmas crowds. 
PPY UN 
Spirits ! 





She stood at her window until dark watching the hurrying, 
How she did envy their carefree 
Then she learned how to be one of them! 











and bow. 


followed the trim back of her neighbor. 
Who could blame her! 

face. 

She saw the armful of bundles! 

mas secrets at every corner. 

great tissue-swathed cluster of them! 


Hyacinths—in December! 


her purse and found it wanting! 


place of honor under the lamp. 
‘‘How does she do it?” 
Frances. ‘‘How on earth 


“The Lucky Woman” 





ventured. And you were exactly right! 


may share, just as Frances Rogers did. 
But Ill let her tell it: 


their Christmas packages. 


other women do it 








But a venturesome snowflake, peering 
in, might have seen that there wasn’t a 
ghost of that smile in the brown eyes which 


She saw the indubitably new and becom- 
ing hat which framed Mrs. Neal’s glowing 
She saw the twinkle of expensive 
slipper buckles beneath her modish skirt. 
And such 
bundles—teasing, jolly, breathing Christ- 


Last of all, she saw the hyacinths—a 


Not the most comforting sight in the 
world to a woman who has just consulted 


None of them comforting sights for the 
person who has given her Christmas list a 
“decent burial’’ in the very bottom of her 
desk and awarded a hated coal bill the 


sighed poor 


IEERHAPS you too have wondered as 
you watched some acquaintance whose 
husband or father makes not one more 
cent than your own—yet who manages 
someway to afford the things you yourself 
can never ‘‘see your way clear”’ to enjoy. 
“Money of her own,” you may have 


“The big secret”’ is to be found in those 
very words. And it’s a secret you yourself 


“I stood at the window until almost dark that 
day, watching the women hurrying home with 
I wondered if I ever, 
ever, would have really enough money to spend; 
money for the delightful little extravagances 
other women seemed to manage, like my neigh- 
bor’s hyacinths. It seemed that no matter how 
much Jim might make, our household expenses 
would keep ‘one jump ahead’ and leave me trail- 
ing behind with my mind full of wishes. How did 


*“‘And then suddenly I knew! I remembered 
YOU, the Manager of The Girls’ Club, whose 
page I had often read in my Journal. And I 


(shristmas Dollars to Spend 
And More for Every Day! 


ERY well, thank you!’ Frances 
Rogers managed a gay little smile 


decided to write to you and find out about ‘the 
plan.’ 

“‘Of course I was doubtful. I was so busy— 
and tied at home by my two little ones. But 
when your letter came and I actually tried 

“*Well, before that Christmas Day I had earned 
and spent $43 (joyful dollars). It’s been Christ- 
mas ever since for me—now that I know how to 
have money when I want it. Mrs. F. R., Ill.” 

Hundreds of other women besides Mrs. 
Rogers have had this happy experience. 
They have discovered that a woman, no 
matter how busy with home duties or 
office employment, doesn’t have to be 
“cc ” . . 

born lucky” and inherit money to have 
the labor-saving necessities and gracious 
luxuries, the more expensive hat and the 
prettier dress she wants and needs. 

A business girl like Mildred Benke is 
sharing our secret: 

“$17 this week after office hours. Do you know 
how gladly I spent it for a dress at ’s sale?” 

And anew-fashioned grandmother, Mrs. 
Ella Marvin, finds it convenient: 


**My Club dollars are always welcome and put 
to good uses. But I believe I enjoy them most of 
all now when every window is full of things for 
my little grandfolks’ Christmas stockings.” 

Schoolgirls, teachers, stay-at-homes— 
all are earning easily and spending happily 
through the Club plan. 


And Now —You! 


F YOU too would like “hyacinths in 

December’’—or money for the other 
delightful little extravagances that make 
‘‘new women”’ of us all— 

If you are longing to add $50 quickly to 
your purse for Christmas shopping— 

Or an even larger sum for everyday 
needs— 

Then write me today and I will tell you 
about our fascinating Club. There are no 
expenses or obligations. And you can 
begin earning right away. 

But hurry—lest the heartache of one 
unbought gift be yours! Address your 
card of inquiry to the 
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On a CHRIS 
in the years to come 


Wuat will be the gift of Father Time to 
you—as Yuletides come and go? Will 
it be the smiling, youthful face that your 
children love? Or will the years have 
written their story there? 


CONSTANT COMFORT and CONSTANT 
STYLE turn shoes will help you to keep 
young. Their 7 Points of Meritdo away with 
foot aches and the ills they bring. Made 
of soft, foot-conforming, durable Ruby 
Age cannot be denied — but it can be d- 
ferred. And comfortable shoes will help. 
If this is a new thought, remember that 
pain in the feet can never bring beauty 
to the face. For all women know that 
ill-fitting shoes cause, in time, many 
serious ailments that banish both health 
and good looks. 


Kid \eather, these shoes will let you walk 
in comfort and look your best. 


If your dealer does not sell these com- 
fortable, stylish shoes, mail the coupon 
for illustrated Style Booklet describing 
the 7 Points of Merit, and we will see that 
you get the shoes you prefer. 


Moderately Priced, $3-09 40 $7.00 


CONSTANT COMFORT & 









Gonsmnr STYLE Shoes 


AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE CO. 
AUBURN, MAINE 

WeStern Sales “Division: 416 North 12th St. 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 









No. 101 


. 38 
No. 387 Boudoir Slipper, 


psi By cm " made of soft, genuine 
Ruby Kid leather, : ; ce Kia leather, in 
with rubber heel. ack Only. ¢ 
















No. 918 
Smart Patent 

Leather cut-out as 
Rubber heel. 

No. 518. Same style in genuine black Ruby Kid leather. 


“cA Foot of Comfort Means Miles of Happiness’ 


AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE CO., Dept. A-5, Auburn, Maine 

You may send your Style Booklet of CONSTANT COMFORT and CONSTANT STYLE shoes. 
Name_ Comet 
Street__ : a goes ed 
(oO RSS eee eae ee EL: State. 

My dealer’s name is 





Comfortable oxford, 
combination last, in 
enuine black Ruby Kid 
eather, with rubber heel. 















































somewhere at the bottom of her voice an eiusive and just de- 
tectable little note of humorous pride. ‘“‘I’ll let him know 
what I think of him for making such a spectacle of himself! 
The idea of his wearing one of those red things like that! He 
can’t help buying ’em wherever he sees em; and the trouble 
is, he hasn’t any self-consciousness, Mrs. Shuler. And I do 
wish he’d pull his trousers down! He hasn’t the slightest 
idea how ridiculous he looks—and he wouldn’t care if he had.” 
Ridiculous was how he looked to the burning eyes of the 
young man on the opposite side of the tower gallery. That 
is, at first Ogle thought him ridiculous; and injured vanity 
was not assuaged by the thought. It was to lay siege, then, 
to this buffoon that Madame Aurélie Momoro had traveled 
the long way from Algiers, dragging with her a spiritless serf 
whose hand or shoulder she patted now and then as a reward 
for paying the tavern bills! 
From her window some- 
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The Plutocrat 


(Continued from Page 28) 


or his gorgeous son Hannibal—thus riding in from 
the Desert so long ago, might very well have en- 
countered here a tall beauty of the Gauls who had 
traveled down from the Mediterranean, seeking him 
everywhere and at last waiting at this oasis, sure of 
charming and enslaving him. 

“*T’d just like to know what he’s got to say for him- 
self,’ Mrs. Tinker exclaimed as the caravan stopped 
before the hotel. “‘ Let’s go down and see, Mrs. Shuler.” 
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but it was so foreign sound- 
ing, and he’d always sort of 
alia ld smother it when he said it, 

at last I gave up tryin’ to 





where below she was prob- 


get it. Mighty nice young 





ably looking out now, and 


couple, though.” 





not one whit turned aside | 
from her purpose to capti- 
vate that absurdity upon a 
white camel; she would care 
no more how ridiculous he 
was than she had cared how 
chivalrous and delicate the 
gulled serf had been with her. 


UT, continuing to look 

down upon the caravan 
as it slowly swung up the 
street, drawing nearer, some- 
thing about it daunted the 
sore spirit of the watcher on 
the minaret. Against his 
will he perceived a kind of 
barbaric stateliness, and lost 
his conviction that either the 
procession or its master was 
ridiculous. Moreover, herec- 
ognized the young Austrian 
or Polish couple Mrs. Tinker 
had mentioned as members 
of this expedition. In the 
thin and rosy light of late 
sunset, riding well, no more 
incommoded by the swaying 
of his huge beast than he 
had been by that of the 
Duumvir, Tinker came up 
the street at Biskra with the 
Princess of Fiihlderstein 
upon his right hand, Orthe 
the Eighteenth upon his left, 
and the mob rioting hope- 
fully about him as he laughed 
and scattered down silver 
coins among them. 

There was something, 
then, not so ridiculous as 
formidable about the big 
broad-faced Midlander; and 
the playwright felt the hov- 
ering of a Punic resemblance. 
For thus, with boys and 








“Yes,” Mrs. Tinker said 
with some tartness, ‘‘] 
noticed you seemed to think 
so—especially the bride.” 


R. SHULER laughed 

waggishly. ‘‘That’s 
right, Mrs. Tinker; give it 
tohim! You'll have to keep 
your eye on him. I met 
Henry Wackstle in Naples 
as my wife and I were com- 
ing down here; and he told 
me quite a good deal about 
Mr. Tinker’s capers on the 
steamer. You’ll have to look 
out for him!” 

Tinker protested with an 
affectation of jocosity, under 
which a keener ear than Mr. 
Shuler’s might have detected 
| a little genuine alarm: 
“Now, that’ll be enough, 
Mr. Shuler. Our friend 
Wackstle’s asplendid man— 
just splendid in every way 
except he’s never spoken a 
word of truth since he was 
born. Listen! When that 
|| Wackstle came into the 
| smoking room and said it 
| was a nice bright day out- 
| side, everybody there would 
| send for their raincoats. 
Listen! I’vealways believed 
George Washington was 
| dead, but if Henry Wackstle 
said he was, I’d telegraph to 
Mount Vernon and tell 
George I was comin’ to visit 
him! If Wackstle ever told 
the truth in his life ——”’ 











E PAUSED. An Arab 
servant stood before 











black conjurers tumbling be- 


him, offering him a small 











white envelope. ‘‘What’s 








fore him, with the rulers of 
states riding beside him, 
with tom-toms beating and 
the rabble clamoring, some great scarlet-robed Carthaginian, 
master of six thousand slaves at home, might have ridden 
in from the Desert two thousand years ago. In fact, the dis- 
gruntled observer was able to perceive a further Punic resem- 
blance, more painful. A great Carthaginian Barca—Hamilcar 


TOTS PET 





YOU THAT NOTHING 


They were met at the base of the tower by Tinker, divested 
of his burnoose, supplied with a hat and in lively spirits. He 
came briskly out upon the roof arm in arm with a middle-aged 
companion of his own sex and similar nativity. ‘‘Look here, 
mamma!”’ he shouted. ‘‘Mr. Shuler saw what I’ve got for 
you downstairs, and he says his wife’s goin’ to be 
mighty jealous. I had ’em carried to your room. 
You might pick out a shawl for Mrs. Shuler while 
you’re at it. Anyhow, you better go look at ’em.” 


“7TSHERE’LL be time enough for that by and 

by,” his wife returned severely. ‘“‘Wecame up 
here to see the sunset; and I certainly don’t want 
any more shawls, and neither does Libby; maybe 
we can coax Mrs. Shuler to accept ’em all! What 
have you got to say for yourself—behaving like a 
circus clown before the whole place like that? And, 
by the way, I thought you told me that young lady 
with the light hair was a bride.” 

“She is. They’re a bride and groom on their wed- 
ding trip; they told me so.” 

“Then why didn’t you let ’em ride next to each 
other, the way honeymoon couples like to? Why’d 
you have to go and push your old camel in between 
’em? So you could talk to the bride better? What 
are their names?” 

‘I don’t know,” Tinker answered. ‘‘That’s been 
botherin’meallday. I asked him about fifteen times; 


IS COMMONER THAN JEALOUSY WITHOUT LOVE’’ 





that? Forme? Idon’t know 
anybody here.’”’ However, 
he accepted the missive and 
opened it. Mr. Shuler cackled gayly. ‘‘Billy-dues al- 
ready!” he said. ‘“‘It’s certainly a little suspicious how 
heavy he puts it on about Wackstle being such a prevari- 
cator. You'll have to keep your eye on him, Mrs. Tinker.” 

“Indeed, I know that,” she said. ‘‘ Who on earth would be 
writing to you in a place like this, Earl?” 

He put the note in his pocket, laughing evasively. “Oh, 
it’s what Mr. Shuler said,” he returned. ‘‘It’s a billy-doo. 
I can’t keep ’em away from me.” 

She frowned. 

“TI asked you who’s it from.” 

“Now, honey!” Then he laughed louder. ‘I believe you 
think it’s from that little light-haired bride. Well, on my 
word, it’s not; as a matter of fact, it’s about something 
entirely different.” 

“Well, what?” 

“Maybe I’ll tell you some day, maybe not, mamma.”’ He 
became fondly taunting, as if humoring Mr. Shuler’s joke. 
“Anyhow I got to go tend to something.” 

With that he moved toward the stairway to descend; but 
she detained him. ‘‘What do you have to ——” 

“Oh, it’s nothing, only I got to look after it myself. See 
you downstairs pretty soon.” 

“But I want to know ——” She checked herself and stood 
looking after him as he disappeared. Then she turned to her 
companions. “I know it’s that note,”’ she said. 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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. RED DEVIL’S FOOD s 


All measurements level 


1 cup sugar ¥% cup boiling water 
\% cup shortening 1% cups Swans Down 
2 eggs 1 teaspoon soda 


1 teaspoon vanilla 
\% teaspoon salt 


2 squares bitter chocolate 
¥% cup sour milk 


Sift flour once, measure, add salt, and sift three times. 


d Cream shortening, add sugar gradually. Add beaten eggs 
and beat hard. Stir in sour milk and flour alternately. Add 
melted chocolate to the boiling water; stir quickly, and add 













Cake 


Secrels 


Whenever you have questions to ask about 
cake-making, write us—we shall be 
delighted to give you any in- 
formation we can. 





Merry Christmas everybody! 
Doesn’t that sound funny—but 














































































“Ann knows 
I always fall 
for her cake” 


















































The most patellar 


Send $1.00 with coupon 
for complete set— book and 


sample of flour free! 


Only $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and 
west, $1.50 in Canada) for com- 
lete set of Swans Down Cake Mak- 
ing Utensils, such as we ourselves 
use. We buy in carload lots and sell 
to you at our cost. Just pin a dollar 
bili (money order or check) to the 
coupon and mail now. Money re- 
funded if not entirely satisfactory. 


Set consists of: 


8\%-in. Pat. Angel Food cake pan 
(tin) . 

8-in. sq. heavy cake pan (tin) 

Set aluminum measuring spoons 

Aluminum measuring cup 

6\%-in. wire cake tester 

12-in. steel spatula (to remove and 
ice cake) : 

Slotted wooden mixing spoon 

Included free—famous recipe book- 

let, ‘Cake Secrets,” and sample pack- 

age Swans Down. 


*“‘Cake Secrets’’ only item sold 
separately—send 10c stamps or 
coin for your copy. 
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you can serve 


Are you one of those much sought host- 
esses whose guests always count on “some- 
thing delicious to eat’’? If you are, you 
know that nothing you ever serve calls 
forth a more delightful shower of compli- 
ments from your friends—or more eager 
requests for the recipe, than cake—delicate, 
soft, fluffy Swans Down Cake. 


Without doubt you'll agree with the 
Detroit woman who writes, “When I 
know I have adelicious Swans Down 
cake in the house, I just look for- 
ward to having guests drop in. 
Whether it’s afternoon or evening, 
I can always find something to serve 
with cake—and the guests are usu- 
ally so busy apologizing for taking 


2412 First Ave. Established 1856 


“ 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 


DIVISION, POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc. 


MAKERS OF: Swans Down Cake Flour, Jell-O, 

Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts, Post 

Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran 
Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate 


Swans Down 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 


CAKE FLOUR 


Preferred by Housewives for 32 Years 


the second piece, it doesn’t make 
much difference what it is. 


“Cake is the easiest thing you can 
serve, too, for it’s no trick to make 
good cake with Swans Down. Swans 
Down cake is always the same—so 
good you can hardly keep it in the 
house—and I know when I start 
exactly what I can count on.” 


Knowing you can count on perfect re- 
sults every time is one of the principal joys 
of using Swans Down. Another is that 
the simplest ingredients—with Swans 
Down—make such a delicious cake or 
muffin or pudding you don’t have to go 
to the added expense and trouble of using 
a more elaborate recipe. 


INCORPORATED 
Evansville, Indiana 





Ask your grocer for Swans 
Down Cake Fiour. If he does 
not have it, send us his name and 
we will see that you are supplied 


soda while mixture is boiling hot. Stir until thickened and 
add last to the cake mixture. Add the vanilla, beat hard; 
bake 40 minutes in a moderate oven about 325° to 350° F, 


“refreshments” 





Christmas will be here before 
you know it and, of course, 
you'll want some specially at- 
tractive cakes for the holidays. 
You'll find this Red Devil’s 
Food a delightful surprise. It 
looks so complicated and elab- 
orate and really isn’t at all. 


& 

To make a Devil’s Food red, 
it’s necessary to use an extra 
amount of soda. Only about 4% 
teaspoon is necessary to neu- 
tralize the acid in the sour milk 
required for this cake. But you 
will note the recipe calls for “1 
teaspoon soda.” If you use this 
proportion—with oiling (not 
just hot) water—your cake is 
sure to be red. 

To make a three-layer cake 
double the recipe as given— 
this makes a loaf cake 8 x 8 x 2 
inches or two small layers. 


To get the wonderful zebra 
effect, you ice the cake 
with White Mountain Cream 
Icing, which is made with 1 cup 
granulated sugar to % cup 
boiling water. Boil until it 
spins a definite thread; then 
pour slowly on stiffly beaten 
whites of two eggs and beat un- 
til the icing will hold its shape. 
Add ¥% teaspoon salt and, work- 
ing quickly, spread on cake. 

Have ready melted 2 squares 
of bitter chocolate—not cocoa. 
From the tip of a teaspoon drop 
lines of chocolate across the 
cake and down the sides at in- 
tervals of about 11% inches. 
Then turn your cake, drawing 
the sharp edge of a knife or 
spatula through the icing at 
right angles to the stripes. As 
the icing is soft, it follows the 
knife, drawing the chocolate 
along with it. 

To carry out a scheme of 
decoration, a rainbow effect 
can be obtained by using one 
coloring in your icing and an- 
other color in place of the choc- 
olate in the stripes. 





Appetizing refreshments for 
an attractive afternoon tea 
might consist of nut bread 
sandwiches with strips of cheese 
and Red Devil’s Food with tea 
or coffee. For simple evening 
refreshments, serve the Devil’s 
Food witha fruit punch or coffee. 


When writing us, please al- 
ways give your name and ad- 
dress, so that if space does not 
permit your answer to be in- 
cluded in this column I can 
write to you personally. I hope 
you'll all have a lovely Christ- 
mas. 


ch y Domestic Science Dept. 


Igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
2412 First Ave. 
Evansville, Indiana 





IGLEHEART BROTHERS, Inc. 
2412 First Avenue, Evansville, Indiana. 

Attached is $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and west, $1.50 
in Canada) for which please send to address below one 
full set Swans Down Cake Making Utensils—with 
which I am to receive, free of charge, “‘Cake Secrets” 
and sample package of Swans Down. If not entirely 
satisfied with set I may return it, carrying charges pre- 
paid, and my money will be promptly refunded. 


GUBHEART BROTHERS im 
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Street Address 
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SEVEN EXCELLENT 
SUGGESTIONS 


for Christmas Gifts 
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' 1—The Blowing Whale towel, a big turkish towel, heavy weave, borders in pink, 
blue, gold, green, lavender. Price about $2.00. 

2—Another big turkish towel, border with holly and mistletoe design in blue, pink, 
gold, lavender, at about $1.00. 

3—A fine linen weft face towel with a sampler border in gold, pink, blue, lavender. 
Price about 50 cents. 

4—Still another big turkish towel, plain stripe in borders in blue, pink, gold, lav- 
ender. Price about $1.25. 

5—The Flying Dolphin towel, a large turkish towel, heavy weave, borders in laven- 
der, green, pink, blue, gold. Price about $2.00. 

6—The Blowing Whale bath mat, in blue and in green, at about $3.50. 

I 7—The Flying Dolphin bath mat, in blue and in green, at about $3.50. 


All colors in Cannon towels and bath mats are guaranteed absolutely fast. 
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EASY SURE 
CANNON towels are famous all over the 
TO TO 
country for their good looks, their fine qual- CHOOsE %& PLEASE 


ity and their reasonable prices. They are 


the choice of those housekeepers on a large 
scale, the great hotels of America. 


You will find Cannon towels on sale in the 
better stores everywhere in the United States. 
Prices range from 25 cents to $2.50 each. 
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CANNON 
TOWELS 


Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less 
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Cannon towels please the most particular 
women because of their loveliness and their 
long wear. Cannon towels satisfy men and 
boys because they serve their purpose and 
do their job... . Cannon towels make a gift 
that people are sincerely glad to get! Ask for 
them by name. Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 
Worth Street, New York. 
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“nearer, were the low brown 








(Continued from Page 138) 


“You'll have to keep your eye on him,”’ 
Mr. Shuler repeated, unable to part with 
this humorous device. ‘‘Somebody’s prob- 
ably trying to get him away from you, 
Mrs. Tinker.” 

““Sombody’s probably trying to get him 
away from some money. Somebody’s al- 
ways after him for that!” 

“Well, he’s still a pretty good-looking 
man, Mrs. Tinker. You'll have to keep 
your eyes open.” 

“Indeed, I’ll do that!’’ she said; and 
this, for a time, was the last heard from 
her by the young man upon the gallery 
overhead. She moved away with her 
friends to occupy some chairs at a distance 
from the tower, and only the indistinguish- 
able murmur of their talk was audible. 


XXII 


HE rosy incandescence of the Pink 
Cheek had grown fainter and duller 
until now, with sun and short 
afterglow both gone, the great 


woman whose one desperate desire was 
money. Then, too, impulsively, his eyes 
were brimmed against the young twilight 
stars, and he would have shed actual tears 
of self-pity; but he saved himself from 
this climax of imbecility by paying him- 
self, in a whisper of extortionate painful- 
ness, what was really a great compliment 
though he did not mean it so: 

“‘ Jackass!” 

With that word still in his mind as his 
best definition of himself, he came down 
from the tower but did not descend into 
the hotel. If he went to his room, he knew 
that he would throw himself face down- 
ward upon his bed; and he felt that al- 
ready too many attitudes of his had been 
abject, and that he might profitably omit 
this final prostration. He walked to the 
northern parapet of the roof and looked 
down into the Arab town. 

Just beneath him was a lane separating 
the hotel from some native courtyards, 
and within these courtyards, in the dusky 


Somewhere, in what dim interior, and 
why, Allah alone knew, a tom-tom beat 
and beat; and there sounded the far pene- 
trating tinny cry of the African oboe. In 
the oasis this throbbing and wailing went 
on eternally, and, like the ticking of an old 
clock in a farmhouse, could be heard when- 
ever one listened for it. Now, in the hush 
of evenfall it became insistent with a 
wild and animal melancholy, as if some 
beast lay up in his lair, whining in time to 
his thumping heartbeats and brooding 
upon love and war. There was no other 
sound upon the air; figures in white and 
in rainbow robes moved noiselessly up and 
down a street that ran obliquely upon 
Ogle’s left as he looked down from the 
parapet; but there was no laughter, no 
shouting of children’s voices at play, not 
even the barking of an Algerian dog. 


HE blue twilight darkened quickly; 
dusk became night, and the lighted 
windows of a tower at a little distance 
were like the keyholes of a 

giant’s house all on fire within. 





spur was no more than a cloud | 
of gray ashes lying upon the | 
darkened plain. In the Desert, 


tents of some nomads, whose 
supper fires glowed in garnet 
points against the dun-colored 
sand. So were there hot little 
points burning in the gloomy 
soul of the lonely young man 
upon the minaret. His dream 
was “all over,” he said to 
himself—for it is the habit of 
young gentlemen of his age to 
speak to themselves of their 
dreams—but even as he came 
to this dream’s end he was not 
quite sure what it was that 
he had dreamed. 

What had he asked of her? 
This he asked of himself, and 
elicited no immediate reply. 
He had spoken to her of mar- 
riage, regretting that her con- | 
victions did not permit her to | 
entertain the idea; but when 
she had twice answered—ap- 
parently with mere gayety, to 
be sure—that she did not 
boast of her invitations, he 
had not increased the number 
ofthem. Asking her to marry 
him had been no serious part 
of his plans; but he sadly sus- 
pected that if she had wished 
him to ask her she could have 
made him. His feeling for her, 
until it began to alter, had 
been a delighted kind of rev- 
erence; she fascinated him 
and allured him; but what he 
had liked best was looking up 
to her, seeing her as a beau- 
tiful, wise-spoken, oracular 
statue, gracefully pedestaled 
above him. Andashe thought 
of her thus—as he had first 
thought of her on the Duum- 
vir—he found the answer to 
his question: What had he 
wanted of her ? He had wanted 
her to let him worship her. 


ND so this playwright, 
who in his trade practiced 
“unmitigated realism,” con- 
fronted his romantic idealism 
at last upon a minaret rising 
over aSaharanoasis. He found 
life impossible because a 
woman indefinitely older, but 
indeed definitely more experi- 





The First Ghristmas (arol 


By AumMA ADAMS WILEY 


“TING, Christmas bells, the story repeat, 


Tell of the Star that led to His feet, 


Show us the shepherds kneeling with kings, 
While high in the heavens the first Carol rings. 
Through the tumults of time the great words | 


stand still: 


**Peace be on earth, to men good will.” 
Ring till our hearts in its concord abound, 
Ring till the whole world is swayed by its sound. 


Many the kings that have ruled for a space, 
Enthroned in the purple of royal race; 
Not few are the prophets who from their watch- 


towers 


The Law have proclaimed when a people’s doom | 


lowers; 


Buddhas, illumined, for wisdom have striven 
Till under the bo tree sense bondage was riven; 
But only one Christ Child has blessed the earth, 
To reign forever, hallowed from birth. 


Ring softly, bells! In a manger apart 
An Infant is lying on Mary’s glad heart; 
"Mid odors of frankincense, offerings of myrrh, 
His eyes, lit with prescience, smile up at her; 
Against her warm bosom close, close He is pressed — 
This mother in whom all mothers are blessed; 
God's Son in the future by Love’s divine deed, 
Her own He is now in the ties of His need. 


The shepherds are dust on Bethlehem’s hill, 
The wise men three, unknown sepulchres fill, 
But though keepers as faithful, kings as sage 
Have folded their flocks, adorned their age, 
Never again has the Star come back 

To lead them forth on its shining track, 

Nor Carol startled the silent heaven 

As on that midnight the Child was given. 


Ring, Christmas bells, ring clear and sweet, 

Learned and unlearned, we kneel at His feet. 
Shine, herald Star, from God’s innermost deep, 
Banish hate’s specters that stalk in our sleep. 
Sing, bright seraphs, as at the Child’s birth: 

“Good will to men, peace be on earth.” 

Ring out, O Carol, our false gods confound, 
Ring till the world’s King in triumph is crowned. 


Still the tom-tom throbbed, 
the oboe wailed—and then, 
not far from him, Ogle heard 
again the little voiceless 
“Ah!”’ of pleasure that he 
had heard upon the gallery 
of the tower. For some time 
he had been conscious of a 
figure near him, looking down 
from the parapet; but he did 
not recognize it for Olivia’s 
| until she sighed. This sigh, 
like that from the tower, was 
one of pleasure; yet at the 
sound a curious sympathy he 
had sometimes felt for her, in 
spite of her antagonism and 
his own resentment, became 
almost vividly emotional 
withinhim. Hehad long since 
understood that she had been 
ill-tempered because she suf- 
fered; and his guess was that 
her suffering, in cause, had 
kinship with his own. Both 
| of them were victims of their 
own blind gods, he thought; 
and her sigh seemed to him a 
little like the call of a sister 
in thesame affliction. He went 
to her, and spoke her name. 


HE turned, recognizing him 
| without surprise; her voice 
and manner had both become 
much gentler since she had so 
abruptly left him in Algiers. 
“Mr. Ogle? I supposed you 
were here.” 

“You did? Why?” 

“TI met that French boy, 
young Momoro—isn’t that 
his name?—in a corridor of 
the hotel an hour or so ago. 
I supposed his mother must 
be with him, and so probably 
you'd be here too.” 

“But why should you ——” 

She laughed amiably. ‘‘Be- 
cause on the Duumvir—when 
you danced with me you were 
looking for her. Never mind! 
I admired your taste, and I’m 
glad you have it, because now 
it gives me another chance to 
apologize to you. Compared 
to me, you’ve been a Bayard. 
I knew all along that I was 
misbehaving; and lately, even 
when I’ve wanted to stop it, I 
haven’t been able to entirely. 
I went on acting like a surly 








enced than himself, had been 

too practical to allow him to 

continue his worship of her. He tried to 
be fair to her; she had given him glimpses 
of agony when she spoke of her life with 
Mademoiselle Daurel; and he understood 
that to escape from some of the hardships 
of life many people will strive more wildly 
than to escape death; but such salvation 
as she played for in this flight to Biskra 
was grotesque. And so was his adoration 
grotesque; for he had asked to worship a 


twilight, women were crouched formlessly 
over braziers of reddening charcoal; 
camels were ruminating; and an evening 
peace seemed to have descended as part of 
the routine of the hour. Beyond the court- 
yards an Arab café could be seen, and there, 
at tables before it in the street, the patrons 
sat in their ivory-colored robes, as they had 
been sitting through all the late afternoon, 
almost motionless and saying nothing. 


idiot for a while when I was 
really all right inside, and just 
out of habit I’m still peckish with my 
mother and father sometimes, though I 
curse myself for it. But I don’t think I’d 
ever be that way with you again. You’ve 
been on my mind, Mr. Ogle. I made a vow 
about you.” 
“‘T hope you'll tell me.” 
“That was what I vowed,” she said 
cheerfully. “‘I vowed to tell you. Could 
you stand my telling you quite a little?” 






































The 


Children’s 


SHOE 
SPECIALIST 


34 years’ practical experi- 
ence making the proper 
shoes for children, boys 
and growing girls. 




































Mothers 





9 Mi tlenreen. 


I warn you,—conserve the health and 
future prospects of your children by 
having them wear shoes built for health, 


fit and comfort. 


made by Goodyear Welt process 
My long experience has taught me that 
without question the Goopyzar WELT 
process is the superior process for mak- 
ing shoes comfortable to walk and 


stand in. 


the kind Dad wears 


Goodyear Welt shoes are the kind Dad 
always wears, and many mothers who 
appreciate comfort wear them, too. 


eliminates wrinkles inside 


When shoes are made by the Goodyear 
Welt process, the upper is fastened be- 
tween an inner sole and the outer sole 
by being sewed to a narrow strip of 
leather called the welt. This eliminates 
all ridges, seams, hardened wax, tacks 
and sock linings that loosen up and 
wrinkle under the foot—giving the 
child a smooth surface to walk on. 


and prevents cold, damp feet 
Goodyear Welt shoes are the only shoes 
made with a layer of cork between the 
inner and outer soles to keep the feet 
warm and safe from dampness and cold. 
Being farthest from the heart, the feet 
are subject to low blood circulation 


which makes for cold feet. 


And as 


mothers all know, damp feet are often 


the beginning of serious illness. 


Melanson pioneer 


As a young man 34 years ago, when I 
had served apprenticeship making shoes 
by hand, I noticed that very little 
thought was being given by shoe manu- 
facturers to proper shoes for children. 
They were suffered to walk on tacks, 
nails, wax, and other loose substances. 
They were almost never carefully fitted. 
No attempt was made to differentiate 
between slim and wide feet in shoe 


widths. 


graded in width 


It has been my hobby from the beginning of my career 
to make shoes scientifically graded to the require- 
ments of the growing foot, as it develops from one 
stage to another. The growing girls’ shoe was my 
own invention. All my shoes are made by the Good- 
year Welt process—the one practicable process for 


all types of footwear. 


safeguard the future 


Mothers, this knowledge will safeguard the future 
welfare of your children. See that they are always 
properly fitted with shoes built for the requirements of 
growing feet, made by Joseph I. Melanson & Sons Corp. 





Ask Your Dealer for 


GOODYEAR WELT SHOES 


for the Children, made by 


Joseph I. Melanson & Sons Corp. 


North Adams, Massachusetts 
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With marking pen and indelible ink date these sheets! 


MARK the DATE 
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when you begin using these 


sheets lt will be an old date indeed 
before they wear out < < - 





N less than three years 
sheets wear out,” de- 
clare hundreds of 














women all over the 





country. “ Not Dwight Anchor sheets,” 
we said. “For we know you do not re- 
place your Dwight Anchor sheets as 
often as that.” 


But to prove how long these sheets 
last, we put them to the severest tests. 


Three sheets from regular stock were 
sent off to a steam laundry together 
with sheets of various other brands. 
Here they were to be washed and 
ironed—just like other “ finished work.” 


At the end of the tests, Dwight 
Anchor sheets were perfectly sound at 
all the points where sheets usually 
wear out—selvage, hems, center fold, 
stitching. While even the next-best 
sheet had frayed hems, torn selvages 
and tiny holes here and there. 





Do you wonder that we want you to 
test how strong and durable they are? 


And Dwight Anchor sheets and 
pillow cases cost no more than you are 
accustomed to pay. 


@ Only the strongest of high grade 
cotton is chosen for Dwight Anchor 
sheets. Each thread is spun with 
just the right twist to give it the 
greatest possible strength. 

@ The firmest of tape selvages rein- 
force Dwight Anchor sheets against 
tearing. 


Ask for them at leading dry goods and 
department stores. Mark the date 
when you get them. You’ll be amazed 
at how long it is before you need retire 
Dwight Anchor sheets from active serv- 
ice. The Dwight Manufacturing Com- 
pany, (Minot, Hooper & Co., Selling 
Agents, 11 Thomas Street, New York). 


Look for this little label neatly sewn 
on the hems of the sheets and pillow 
cases. On it you can easily note the 
date and your own laundry mark 
with pen and indelible ink! 


Dwight g¢Anchor 


SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 
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In the darkness her voice was warm and 
kind; and the desolate young man felt the 
need of kindness just then. He was grate- 
ful. ‘“‘I can stand almost anything, I 
find,” he said. ‘‘Especially, I think I 
could bear a little friendliness.” 

“You poor thing!” Olivia exclaimed. 
“T’m afraid the wonderful French lady 
may have been perplexing lately, perhaps 
even as perplexing as she seems to an 
American girl. I’m sure I’d never learn to 
know what a woman who looks like that 
was going to do next! But I want to talk, 
not about her, but about myself, Mr. Ogle, 
and a little about you. My vow was that 
if we ever did meet 
again I’d tell you the 
real reason I couldn’t 
help being insulting 
to you. The first half 
of itis simple: I was in- 
sulting to everybody; 
I was in a perpetual 
temper because I was 
in a fury with my 
father. I think Idon’t 
need to tell you much 
about that, because 
I’m sure you’ve un- 
derstood it. You 
didn’t need to be a 
realistic playwright to 
understand why a girl 
of my age on a long 
voyage is in a state of 
fury with her father. It always means 
the father is taking her away from—well, 
of course, from some ‘undesirable’ person 
at home and that he believes he can ‘cure’ 
her by absence. But just for my pride’s 
sake I do want to explain that I didn’t 
hate my father because he thought he 
could cure me by the separation. That 
wasn’t at all why I hated him.” 

““Wasn’t it?” 


HE laughed ruefully. ‘‘Don’t you know 

what it is that a woman simply can’t 
stand from any man—not even from her 
father?” 

“‘T’ve always supposed there were sev- 
eral things of that kind.” 

“‘There’s one above all,”’ she said, and 
in the darkness, though he could not see 
her distinctly enough to be sure, he got 
the impression that she was blushing. 
“She can’t stand his being right!”’ 

“You mean you hated your father be- 
cause you knew it would cure you?” 

She laughed again, with a kind of help- 
lessness. ‘‘I’m afraid I hated him because 
it had! Nobody has a right to be right as 
often as my father is! This is a dreadful 
confession, Mr. Ogle; but the rest of it isn’t 
quite so humiliating. You understand 
half the reason I was insulting to you—my 
disgusting moodiness; but the other half 
is the reason I made a vow to tell it. You 
see something—something has had a great 
effect on me during this African journey. 
I realized that when we got fairly deep 
down into the Desert—at Touggurt.” 

‘I think I understand what you mean,” 
he said gravely. ‘‘ Nobody ’d quite under- 
stand the effect of Africa who hadn’t been 
here, and I suppose a great many who 
have been here wouldn’t understand. I’ve 
just begun to feel the Desert myself. I 
don’t know what change it might make in 
me; but other parts of Africa have been 
sufficiently effective.” 


“TT WASN’T the Desert that made a 
change in me, Mr. Ogle,”’ she said. ‘I 
realized it at Touggurt and in the Desert; 
but what made the change’’—she hesi- 
tated, and a ripple of laughter in her voice 
was a sound not of mirth but of embar- 
rassment—‘“‘ well, I think places only help 
us to realize things in ourselves; they 
don’t make them happen. What made the 
change in me wasn’t a place at all, but a 
person. It was—it was you!” 
“I!” he cried. ‘‘I made a ——” 
“Yes, I think so,” she said. ‘‘ You see I 
belong to a very curious sex. We’re most 
curious of all in the way we lump yours 
together. When one of us hates one of 
you she’s just as likely to abuse another of 
you as the one she hates, and it relieves 





her almost as much as if she’d actually 
abused that one. I was angry with my 
father—and the queer truth is, I was 
angry with the person at home from whom 
I was separated. You mayn’t understand 
it at all; but along with the rest of what 
she feels, a girl always is angry with the 
person from whom she’s separated in this 
particular way—it seems weak of him to 
allow it. And then, you see, my father 
showed himself so much the stronger of 
the two; the contrast wasn’t favorable. 
Well, so there were two men I was furious 
with—and I took it out on you! I struck 
at the whole sex through you, and when I 
had time to think it 
over I saw I’d had-‘my 
revenge and began to 
feel a great deal better 
and be decent to peo- 
ple again. So you’re 
really my ‘cure,’ be- 
cause I really did hit 
you.” 
“Did you?” 


“T)ON’T you know 

it yet?’’ she 
cried; and although he 
comprehended what 
she said as a reproach 
to his dullness, his con- 
ceit and his pride, she 
seemed friendlier than 
ever. ‘‘ Why, of course 
I did!”’ she said. “I told you the truth 
about yourself, the insulting truth. But 
the real reason I wanted to is that—well, 
that, after all, you’re so nice!” 

“What on earth do you mean?”’ 

“Just that. The insulting truth only 
covers a little of you. The insulting truth 
about me, for instance, is that I’ve 
been a self-centered, bad-mannered, evil- 
tempered little shrew—but, dear me! 
that was only a little of me. So’s your 
literary hauteur, or your New Yorkishness, 
or whatever it is, only a little of you. 
What the rest of you is I know from the 
beautiful way you’ve stood my insults. I 
know you're really a very gentle, chival- 
rous, fine person, just deluded into the 
likeness of a cold-hearted snob. You made 
me furious because you had that Arab 
eye; I wanted to shake you and to shout 
at you, ‘Good heavens, you ingrowing 
blind Mr. Ogle, don’t you realize that the 
rest of us are part of humanity? Do you 
think you’re not? Don’t you know that 
we're all the same person really, and that 
you’re only a little of all of it?’ Yousee, it 
was because I knew you were really so 
much nicer than you seemed that I was 
enraged with you. That’s what I vowed 
to tell you if I ever met you again, Mr. 
Ogle, because I owed you a debt of grati- 
tude. Can you bear my having paid it?”’ 


“Tt DON’T know,” he said seriously. 

“Tell me one thing. You said I didn’t 
need to be a realistic playwright in order 
to understand ——”’ 

She interrupted him. ‘Oh, yes; I saw 
your play in New York. My father and 
mother went to it and came home terribly 
shocked—at least mother was and papa 
pretended to be. I knew they hadn’t 
understood it, so I went to the matinée 
the next day without telling them. I 
wasn’t much shocked, of course—I saw 
what you were trying to do ——” 

“*Trying’?” he said mildly. 

“Yes. I thought so.” 

“Then you didn’t like it?”’ 

At this her voice became noncommittal, 
a little evasive. “I shouldn’t say just 
that. What I got from it was the idea 
that the man who wrote it could do some- 
thing a lot better, something really im- 
portant.”’ She hesitated. ‘‘I thought he 
could—maybe.”’ 

The hesitant ‘‘maybe”’ was the worst 
of what she said; and so much needless 


‘honesty had an unfortunate effect. One 


of the most uncompromising of the nov- 
elists had written of The Pastoral Scene as 
“perhaps the most important play since 
the sweeping away of all previous forms of 


(Continued on Page 144) 
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Romping children like the looks and comfort of these shoes— 


Parents welcome the long wear they give and the money they save 















































Buyinec shoes for modern boys and girls is 
a many-sided task: Juvenile whims to be 
satisfied. Growing feet to be thought 
about. Sensible dress-up to be considered. 
And the family shoe budget to be kept within 
reasonable limits. 


Haven’t you often hoped that some day 
you might be able to buy children’s shoes 
really made with all these things in mind? 

. Shoes in which good looks, correct 
design, long wear and money-saving price 
are combined. Try Endicott-Johnson 
shoes. Then watch your shoe bills come 
down. 


Endicott-Johnson specialize in children’s 
shoes. We make more than fifteen million 
pairs a year—one pair out of every seven 
worn by American boys and girls. 


They’re tested shoes—based on inti- 
mate study of what happens to shoes on 
the feet of active youngsters. They’re 
made from specially tanned leather; and 
put together with particular thought of 
what they’re going to be up against. 

And with good wear you also get fine 
style, comfortable lasts (designed for grow- 
ing feet), beautiful finishes—shoes you'll 
be proud to have your children wear. 


See the splendid new styles—for men 
and women as well as for boys and girls. 
Leading stores everywhere sell Endicott- 
Johnson shoes. Boys’ and girls’ shoes $3, 
$4, $5. Smaller sizes proportionately less. 
Write for “The World at Play,” an inter- 
esting free booklet for boys and girls— 
and grown-ups. Endicott-Johnson, Endi- 
cott, N. Y.; New York City; St. Louis, 
Mo. Largest manufacturers of boys’ and 
girls’ shoes in the world. 


ENDICOTT -JOHNSON 


Better shoes for less money 


Huron—A splendid Hi-cut for boys. Rich, 
tO pee mellow, soft golden upper leather. Soles and 
| heels of extra-long-wearing “Wearflex” com- 
position rubber. And, in the novel pocket, 
note the serviceable jack-knife which comes 
with each pair. Could anything make a boy 
happier? 








Peccy—For younger girls. With its field 

mouse gray top and patent cuff, this patent 

leather shoe is among the smartest of smart 

winter styles. Sturdily built for school wear. 
And stays good-looking a long time. 











Bic Bor—Boys’ nobby school shoe Seen eee 
that wears like iron. Goldenrod or 
black gun metal uppers stitched to 
plump, sturdy oak leather soles. leather shoe made over our nature-fitting five- 
Latest style features: Neat harness toe last. Stitched by special process which 
stitching, caulk welting and square- greatly increases comfort and durability. 
toed “balloon” last. 


Five Toz—For little 
tots. Attractive patent 














‘Toys 
y last a long, long time 
Clang! Clang! Clang! 


Bis HAMMERS beat merrily, tirelessly, glee- 
fully on resounding iron in the great assembling 
room. The Tiny Arcadians are racing madly with 
Father Time that Santa Claus’ pack may be brim- 
ming with Arcade Toys when the reindeer chargers 
start their journey. 
Into the shipping room pour the finished toys. 
There they stand, ready for Santa—thousands of 
Chevrolet Coupes, snappy Red-Baby International 
Harvester ‘lrucks, massive Mack Dump Trucks, 
handsome Yellow Cabs, glistening Fageol Safety 
Coaches, efficient Fordson Tractors, wonderful Mack 
Fire Apparatus, and many others. 
Thousands of stockings will bulge with Arcade 
Toys on Christmas morning — festive Christmas trees 
will bend beneath their weight. There are Arcade 
Toys for your home, too; a letter to Santa will bring | 
them—and endless hours of pleasure in sand box or 
play room. Mothers heartily approve these long life, 
cast iron toys. Equipped with or without rubber tires. 
Then, too, there is the Arcade Kitchen Set for 
“playing house’””—a Roper Stove, Gurney Refrigera- 
tor, Crane Sink, Boone Kitchen Cabinet, Table and 
Chairs, and a Curtis Breakfast Nook—all in spotless 
white lacquer, with a background that makes a real 
kitchen. It’s better toy furniture, made of cast metal, 
strong and sturdy. 
These well-made toys will be found at 


all better toy shops and stores; or write 
us—we'll see that you are supplied, 




















ARCADE MANUFACTURING CO., Freeport, Il. 
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art; perhaps the foundation play of a 
great new school’; and Ogle, now recall- 
ing this passage, failed to see that the 
enthusiast’s ‘“‘perhaps’”’ was as cautious 
as Olivia Tinker’s ‘“‘maybe.”’ But The 
Pastoral Scene, besides being a triumph 
with the few, had become instantly an 
institution with the many; a severe 
weekly periodical had called it ‘‘one of 
those great popular successes that affect 
not only the art of acountry, but the life of 
a country.” It was his first substantial 
achievement, and he thought of the play, 
since it was recent, as his magnum 
opus—having used that expression to 
himself without a blush. And here was a 
little Midland girl telling him that what 
she got from it was an idea that he 
could do better—maybe! Suffering from 
wounded love and from betrayal as he 
was, the young playwright found time to 
add to his other emotions a sense 

of outrage, to regret the sym- 

pathetic inclinations that had yy 
led him toOlivia’s side, and 

to withdraw them utterly. 

“You're very kind,” 
he said. 

An infinitesimal bit of 
what he felt was ex- 
pressed to her in his 
voice; and she wished 
to be as kind as she could. 
‘‘T haven’t ever men- 
tioned to my father or 
mother that you wrote it,” 
she said. ‘“‘You see, I went to 
school in New York until only last 
year, and besides our going to the theaters, 
some of the girls who’d been abroad in 
the summer would bring home copies of 
French plays, and we’d read ’em; but of 
course my father and mother don’t know 
what’s going on, and they’d never un- 
derstand that the only reason you write 
that way is because so many other people 
are doing the same thing too. But you 
mustn’t think I was really critical. I 
thought it was—well, honestly, I was in- 
terested in parts of it.” 


HE was indeed too kind, and he told 

her so. 

“Too kind, Mr. Ogle?” she said; and 
she was troubled, understanding that if 
she had ever hurt him at all she had hurt 
him now, when she honestly meant to be 
friendly. ‘‘I’m afraid you don’t say that 
as if you mean it. I don’t know a great 


“‘Don’t!”’ He interrupted her. ‘‘ You’re 
going to say you only know what you 
like yourself.” 

“I was going to say I only know what 
I feel about them. The only other thing 
you can know about plays, where they’re 
all pretty well done, is what somebody 
else feels about them, isn’t it?”’ 

For a moment he stared at her; then 
he said icily: “‘I suppose so.” 

“Well, what I felt about your play ——”’ 

‘Never mind,” he said. ‘“‘Let’s not 
talk of that any more. I’m a little curious 
upon one point. Something I overheard 
you say on the steamer to your mother 
gave me the impression that you didn’t 
know I ——” He checked himself, and 
re-formed his sentence. ‘‘On the Duum- 
vir I think you weren’t aware that I am 
a playwright. Were you?” 

“No. I didn’t know until yesterday 
that you were the author of that play.” 

“Until yesterday? How could you 
have learned it here, in Biskra?”’ 


HE laughed. ‘“‘That’s simple. My 

father ——”’ she leaned forward star- 
ing down from the parapet. ‘‘Why, how 
queer! There he is now.” 

Mrs. Tinker spoke from a little distance 
behind her. She was approaching over the 
roof with Mr. and Mrs. Shuler. ‘Your 
father, Libby? Where do you see him?” 

Olivia answered quickly. ‘I don’t. I 
was mistaken; it’s someone else.” She 
had been looking down into the street of 
the Ouled Nails, but immediately she 






pointed in another direction. ‘“‘Look at 
that tower, mamma, with those curious 
Moorish windows blazing. Isn’t it won. 
derful?”’ 

But Mrs. Tinker leaned over the para- 
pet. ‘Where did you think you saw your 
father, Libby?” 

“Nowhere. Look at that ——” 

Mrs. Tinker uttered a sharp exclama- 
tion. “‘It zs your father,’”’ she said and 
pointed downward to the left. “‘Certainly 
it’s he. Who in the world is that he’s got 
with him?” 

Tinker, beautifully unconscious of the 
splendid view of him afforded by the roof 
of the hotel, was sauntering through the 
street of the dancing girls with Madame 


Momoro. XXIII 


R. SHULER immediately cackled 
with delight in so happy a confirma- 
tion of his joke. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you to 
keep your eye on him, Mrs. Tinker?” 
Mrs. Tinker said nothing. The long 
a building of the hotel was but 
two stories in height, and 
the five people now in a 
row Close to the parapet 
of the roof looked down 
as from a theater’s 
darkened balcony com- 
manding a lighted 
stage. Among the robed 
Arab supernumeraries 
moving in many colors 
upon this stage, the two 
people in European dress 
were as conspicuous as any 
obvious hero and heroine in a 
play.. Madame Momoro, already 
dressed for the evening, lacked the Hellenic 
stillness once imagined of her by a poet; in 
ivory satin, with her mantle of Venetian 
green brocade thrown back from her long 
and shining figure, and her head bare ex- 
cept for a veil of chiffon transparent 
enough to show the pale bronze gleamings 
beneath it, she was a charmingly animated 
Parisian in Islam. 

No woman would have doubted that 
here was a tall lady who well understood 
how to be at her best and had decided to 
be at her best tonight. Almost affection- 
ately arm in arm with her companion, she 
was talking rapidly, talking gayly, too, and 
smiling as she talked—and from her bril- 
liant eyes, continually upon him, ema- 
nated a soft radiance plainly far from 
distasteful to him. Of the affability of his 
mood there could be no question whatever. 


EAR the corner of the two streets and 

only a little way from the intensely ob- 
servant darkened balcony above, they 
paused before the last house of the Ouled 
Nails; she drew her arm from his and 
stood facing him, still smiling upon him, 
but speaking in a low voice and appar- 
ently with some seriousness. The painted 
girl, lolling upon the doorstep close by, 
like a figure dressed in a few yards of rain- 
bow and splashed over with gilt, leaned 
forward in a glittering movement; deeply 
interested, she watched them fixedly, 
though not with an attention more con- 
centrated than that bestowed upon them 
from on high. 

Mr. Shuler, however, remained humor- 
ous; he supposed the encounter of lis 
admired compatriot and the tall lady but 
a chance one of friendly tourists; and he 
made no doubt that the lady was some 
worthy acquaintance of Mrs. Tinker’s to 
whom she had introduced her husband. 
Tinker had probably just happened upon 
her in a stroll about the neighborhood, and 
they were obviously returning to the 
hotel, being, in fact, but a few yards dis- 
tant from a corner of the building now. 
Therefore, Mr. Shuler, entertaining the 
ladies, pushed his humor as far as it would 
go, and had no more thought of preparing 
a catastrophe than when he was similarly 
merry, at the church bazaar at home, 
upon the subject of the aged pastor’s 
gallantries. 

He made his cackle breathy, rather 
than loudly vocal, and again informed the 


(Continued on Page 147) 
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‘| Adelightful dini 

| elightiul dining- 

| room for your home ¥ 
! ERE you will find the kind of dining room your LE oes | 
friends will admire. Charming with touches of 

brilliant color in the chairs. Unusual, but not freaky, 


and a room that can be arranged at minimum expense. 


The chairs are covered in rich red Ca-Vel, made with 
lustrous Ramie, the popular fibre known as “the linen 
of the Bible.” The curtains are the same material in 
Palmetto green. 


“FASCINATING 
INTERIORS” 


Lurelle Van Arsdale Guild, 
one of New York's leading de- 
signers of interiors, has just 
completed this interesting book 
let on interior decoration. It 


Ca-Vel, with its high lights and tones, enriches any 
' room with a glorious beauty that is enduring for years 
to come. 
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contains interesting and beau- 
; COLLINS & AIKMAN COMPANY tiful illustrations showing how 
Established 1845 your home can be made attrac- 
tive at moderate cost. Send for 
7 NEW YORK, N. ¥. it today. 

| \ Co ts & Aikman Company, Dept. 1 


25 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me one copy of your new booklet “Fascinating 
Interiors” for which I enclose money order or check for twenty- 
five cents. (Do not send stamps.) 
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Lo you need a cUEST ROOM! 
Lnhundreds of thousands of. apartments and houses youll find the. 


INVISIBLE BEDROOM 


HEN Aunt Mary or Uncle John—perhaps both!— 
arrive unexpectedly, are you at wits’ end to make 


them comfortable over night? 

Must you give up your room—sleep best you can on 
some makeshift? 

Or have you disposed of the guest-room problem 
easily and gracefully—with ‘‘The Invisible Bedroom’’— 
a famous Kroehler Davenport Bed? 

Hospitality is a pleasure when you have a Kroehler. 
It is easily openes, quickly closed, bed linen and all. A 
full-sized bed of sleep-inducing restfulness at night. 

And in the daytime, a handsome davenport of latest 
design. Its fine, generous lines are pride Spe There 
is satisfaction for every taste in its beautiful coveaings. 
Wonderful relaxation in its deep cushions. 


Kroehler satisfaction and good looks endure. Wide 
coiled springs and other well-known hidden qualities 
insure that. Ask your dealer to tell you about them. 

Kroehler prices are moderate, and easy terms can 
usually be arranged. Look for the Kroehler name plate 
on the back of each piece. If you don’t know your deal- 
er’s name, write us. And we will be glad to send you a 


copy of ‘The Kroehler Book of Living Room Arrange- 
ments.” 


Address Kroehler Mfg. Co., Chicago, or Stratford, 
Ontario. Factories at Kankakee, IIl.; Bradley, Ill.; Naper- 
ville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y.; Dallas, Texas; Los An- 
geles, Calif.; San Francisco, Calif. Canadian Factory, 
Stratford, Ontario. 


KROEHLER 
Davenport Bed 
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silent Mrs. Tinker that he had warned her 
to be watchful. ‘“‘Your husband’s cer- 
tainly proving that he’s got a good eye 
this evening!’’ he continued. “I hate to 
think what Mrs. Shuler’d say if she caught 
me carrying on with as good a looking 
woman as that! After dinner I’m going 
to have a little fun with him about what 
Henry Wackstle told me in Naples. I 
guess you must have been a little off your 
guard with him on the steamer, Mrs. 
Tinker; Henry told me about some fine- 
looking French lady you had on board that 
the other gentlemen were ail jealous of 
your husband on account of. Said he 
never gave a one of ’em the chance to 
meet her; just shooed ’em away and used 
to sit all afternoon with her up in a corner 
of the boat deck every day. Henry said 
he wouldn’t even play cards after the first 
afternoon or two; he was so afraid he’d 
miss that taity-tait; said it was a per- 
fectly terrible scandal! You wait till I get 
a chance to twit him about it.” 

Then, laughing under his breath, he 
improved this theme; planning an after- 
dinner discomfiture for Tinker which 
should be assisted by a pretended severity 
on the part of Mrs. Tinker; and as he 
talked jubilantly on, Ogle, standing next 
to Olivia, was conscious of the increasing 
rigidity of her attitude. It was his impres- 
sion that she became frozen with horror 
and that she was horrified for her father. 
In spite of his own emotions, which were 
various and all poignant, Ogle had not 
failed to notice the hurried anxiety with 
which she had striven to draw her mother’s 
attention from the street of the dancing 
girls and to fix it in another direction. 


ET, from the viewpoint of both the girl 
and her mother, what reason was there 
for Olivia’s anxiety? Ogle understood the 
marital attitude of the type he thought of 
as the middle-class wife; but surely even 
by such a person nothing especially ruin- 
ous need be thought of a middle-aged 
man’s walking about the neighborhood of 
his own hotel with a lady not intimate 
with his wife. Of course after Mr. Shuler’s 
merry revelations even a wife not de- 
cisively middle class might warrantably 
become somewhat excitedly inquisitive; 
but Olivia’s maneuver was before Mr. 
Shuler spoke. It seemed to be plain, 
therefore, that al- 
though the daughter 
herself had probably 
no criticism to make 
of her father’s be- 
havior, she was 
alarmed for him be- 
cause of something 
familiar to her in her 
mother’s character. 
Indeed, by the time Mr. Shuler’s plans for 
a pleasant evening were perfected she 
seemed to be more than alarmed. Unless 
Ogle’s impression was in fault, her antici- 
pations were preoccupied with an accom- 
plished calamity. 
“Look at that!’’ Mr. Shuler exclaimed. 
“Didn’t I tell you?” 


UT his half-suppressed chuckling was 
the only sound upon the roof. Leaning 
nearer to her American friend—and it 
might be thought almost tenderly—as 
they stood smilingly face to face, Madame 
Momoro did something that upon the in- 
stant of her leaning Ogle was sickeningly 
sure she would do. She gave Tinker a pat 
or two upon his stalwart right shoulder, 
and, with the last of these friendly caresses, 
let her white hand linger pleasantly in its 
descent of his brown coat sleeve. Then 
she took his arm cozily again; they plunged 
into the dark lane beneath the para- 
pet; and the cheerful murmur of their 
voices rose to that slight but frigid altitude 
as they went on in the direction of the en- 
trance of the hotel. The Ouled Nail, more 
interested than ever, half rose to stare 
after them. 
The fatal Shuler’s cackle grew louder. 
“There! What did I tell you, Mrs. 
Tinker? Didn’t I ——” 


oad 
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Mrs. Tinker, without a word, turned 
from the parapet and strode toward the 
stairway that descended into the hotel. 

Shuler called after her: ‘‘ Now, remem- 
ber, Mrs. Tinker; we want to make this a 
good one. Don’t say a word to him till 
after dinner. As soon as we come out to 
the hotel parlor we'll 4 

Ogle heard the whisper, hoarse and 
fierce, of Mrs. Shuler: ‘“‘Hush up! Haven’t 
you got any sense?”’ 

““Why, what ——’”’ 

“Hush up!” 

Then they disappeared in the darkness. 

Olivia had turned to follow her mother; 
but Ogle detained her. ‘‘ Just a moment.” 

“Yes, Mr. Ogle?”’ she said in a troubled 
voice. ‘‘I mustn’t stay long just now, I’m 
afraid.” 

“T won’t keep you. I asked you how 
you had learned I was the author of The 
Pastoral Scene. You said your father ——”’ 





“CNH, NO,” she interrupted. ‘That 
didn’t have anything to do with my 
father. By the way’’—she paused and 
laughed apologetically—‘‘I was going to 
say something too impulsive, I’m afraid!”’ 

‘Please do.” 

“Well—you mustn’t think anything 
important about papa’s getting his shoul- 
der patted just now. He’s really an old 
dear, you know: he isn’t really kittenish; 
he never means anything. I don’t think 
you need fear your fascinating lady will 
flirt too hard with him!” 

“Tf you please,’”’ Ogle said—‘“‘she isn’t 
my fascinating lady. I was asking 
you ——” 

“Oh, that? A lot of American papers 
were sent to papa here, and I happened to 
notice in one of them that Isabella Clark- 
son, who’d been playing in Laurence 
Ogle’s Pastoral Scene was rehearsing for 
Hedda Gabler. So I knew who you were. 
I hope it won’t make any difference in 
your play.” 

“None at all. I suppose she’s going to 
do a special Ibsen matinée. That’s often 
done by an actress, even when fy 

“I’m afraid I’d better run, Mr. Ogle,” 
Olivia broke in nervously. “‘ You'll forgive 
me; I’m afraid there’s something im- 
portant I ought to be doing.” 





E FOLLOWED more slowly as she 

sped lightly away through the dark- 
ness; and then, descending to his room, 
he found he had added 
one more to his list of 
troubles. Isabella 
Clarkson was the wife 
of Lehren, the man- 
ager of The Pastoral 
Scene; and the play- 
wright wished that 
her husband held a 
tighter rein upon her. 
How could she play well in the evening after 
doing special matinées? Besides, sheshould 
have been satisfied to be known as the 
Anna Struger of The Pastoral Scene. If 
she wanted to do Hedda Gabler later, after 
three or four years, no one could find fault 
with her for it; but just now adding an 
Ibsen rédle might diversify interest; and 
people who saw her as Hedda might not 
care to see her as Anna. What was the 
matter with Joe Lehren that he could 
never show any firmness or intelligence 
with Isabella? And, indignantly, as he 
dressed, Ogle went so far as to picture 
himself returned to New York and saying 
to Isabella: ‘‘See here! You sit down and 
listen to me. You may be able to do what 
you like with your husband; but I’m not 
that sort of man. You’re going to do ex- 
actly what I——’”’ But just then an Arab 
servant brought a note to him. 


My dear, I’m going to ask you to forgive 
me if I let you and Hyacinthe dine alone to- 
gether this evening. You have seen me at so 
many meals I must not flatter myself that I 
am not giving you a little vacation which 
may be unkind enough to find a relief! 

ou shall thank me when I see you again, 
and in the meantime you are a dear boy and 
I am so fond of you that I send you a pat 
upon the shoulder. But do miss me a little! 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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nasal spray 


or gargle _ fae 


Remember this when your head feels “‘stuffed 
up,”’ when you start sneezing, when your eyes 
and nose start running, when your throat is 
dry and ticklish. Glyco-Thymoline is sold by 
all druggists. Three sizes—small, medium and 
the big pound bottle, shown at the right. 


Trial size bottle mailed promptly if you send toc 
Address Kress & Owen Co., 361 Pearl St., New York 


Letters in our files from 


42,762 Doctors 


a 


‘GLYCO-THYMOLINE 


for mouth wash 








Gordon-Van 
Tine Home 
No. 633, 5 
rooms and 
bath; many 
built-in con- 
veniences, 
Materials 


$1795 


Send for 
Book of 


Framing Lumber Cut and 
Fitted at Mill 

We saw, cut and fit all parts 
possible by machinery. Saves ex- 
pensive hand-sawing when you 
build; no waste. Permanent, year- 
round homes; conform to all city 
building codes. 





Garages 


868 Case St. 
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200 Hom 


Through the Gordon-Van Tine system we furnish complete 
plans, designed by skilled architects, lumber and building mate- 
rial shipped direct to you from our own mills. Many built-in 
conveniences to save steps and lighten housework. Homes 
planned for utmost comfort and beauty. Over 200,000 cus- 
tomers. Many write we save them up to $2,000. 


Highest Quality Material 

Backed by our 20 year Satisfac- 
tion Guarantee. We furnish all 
lumber, lath, shingles, doors, win- 
dows, trim, stairwork, hardware, 
paint, tinwork, nails, varnish and 
enamels for one guaranteed price. 


You Can Even Do the Building Yourself 
The material is so accurately cut and the plans so easy 
to follow that hundreds put up their own 
Gordon-Van Tine Homes. 


$89 Up 
Easy to put up. 


Summer Cottages 
Well- planned. 
5 | rooms. 


We Make Free Estimates 


We sell lumber and building ma- 
terial at wholesale. Send us your 
bills to figure—no charge for esti- 
mate—prices quoted—freight paid. 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 


ESTABLISHEO 1666 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 






e Plans! 


This 5 
t Room Home 
* 





Buy Direct From Mill! 37795 









Van Tine Homes’’ 


Shows floor-plans, photos, descrip- 
tions, modern homes, 4 to 10 rooms; 
bungalows, Colonial, town and coun- 
try homes. Also ask for Building 
Material Catalog. 
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Case St., Davenport, Iowa 
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Special Christmas 


So easy to 
mabe them now! 
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baskets of delicious stuffed dates 
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THE CANDY OF CHRISTMAS-TIME! 


There are holiday boxes and baskets that 
tempt you before you open them—that are 
rich with fruits and nuts and sweets that beckon 
when you look inside. 


They can be so expensive, though, unless 
you discover the secret of making them 
yourself—making them easily and quickly — 
making them just as acceptable as those pro- 
fessionally packed. 


Here, indeed, is an answer to the gift prob- 
lem. Personal gifts, to be sure—unusual, de- 
licious, remembered by the useful little box or 
basket — inexpensive to do—easy to do, now 
that there is a special pitter for Dromedary 
Dates. Gifts that are ideal for sending to those 
away from home. The type of gift that Specialty 
Shops feature so expensively. Many women 
will have pin money this Christmas by mak- 
ing them to sell. 
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CareFUL study has shown that by following these 
recipes, it is possible to pack six pounds in six dec- 
orated tin boxes or inexpensive baskets at a fraction 
over fifty cents each, complete. Because of the nature 
of the assortment (dates stuffed with four different 
fillings and two kinds of candy) this is unusually 
reasonable. 


The assortments that you see pic- 


_ Mix well and use to stuff three-fourths 


























are used —four for stuffing —and two, when chopped, 
in the delicious uncooked candies. 

Pitting the dates is not difficult, particularly now 
that the new apes device, the Dromedary Date 


pitter, is available. It’s small, easy and comfortable to 
handle—a knack soon acquired. When you order it 
at cost, you will also receive an intimate little recipe 
book and. complete instructions for using the pitter. 

To make the assortments alike, you will probably 
want to divide each of the four kinds of stuffed dates 
into six equal parts. You will find that approximately 
one-third of each box is needed for the two un- 
cooked candies—while two-thirds will be used for 
the four stuffed confections. 


Banana Fondant Stuffing 


Mash out one ripe banana with a fork, gradually beat- 
ing in a pound of confectioners’ sugar. Add for fla- 
voring 4 teaspoon vanilla, 1 teaspoon lemon juice 
and a pinch of salt. This fondant will just harden 
when stuffed inside the date. There is enough filling 
for two packages of pitted dates. Thirty-six ounces 
of finished candy—a cost of 65 cents complete. 


Peanut Butter Stuffing—and Nuts 


Add 1 tablespoonful of lemon juice to 
two and a half ounces of peanut butter. 


of a package of dates. 


Use peanuts or other nuts for stuffing 
to decorate the boxes. Stand several 
pieces on end ina pitted date. One and 
a half ounces of nuts will supplya dozen 
confections. Thirty-three cents will 
cover the cost of the peanut stuffings. 


Marshmallow Stuffing 


Cut ten marshmallows into: quarters— 
one quarter for each date. Stuff and put 





tured here are just as you would make 
them. The doilies and boxes and sim- 
ple baskets come from a five and ten 
or any novelty store. If you want to 
make divisions, in packing, you can 
cut little strips of white cardboard. A 
few colored gum-drops or candied 
cherries are used for garnishing. 


Six packages of Dromedary Dates 


countries, 





be 


Gentlemen: (Please check one) 


Please send me the new 
Dromedary Date pitterwith OC) Name 
recipe material and instruc- 
tion leaflet. I enclose ten 
cents (in stamps or coin). Street 
15 cents—Canada and foreign 


THE HILLS BROS. CO., 110 Washington St., New York, N.Y. | 


Please send me, free of ! 
charge, the latest recipe ma- City 
terial for Dromedary Dates. 
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So many ways 
to use them/ 











© 1926—The 
Hills Bros.Co. 


Dromedary Dates 














on a baking sheet under flame of broiler until marsh- 
mallows areJight brown. Thirty-four cents will cover 
cost of these forty stuffed dates. 


Date-Nut Candy 


1 package of dates 14 pound Dromedary Cocoanut 
4 cup walnuts 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
V6 teaspoon grated lemon rind 


Date-Apricot Candy 


\4 pound Dromedary Cocoanut 
1 tablespoon orange juice 
1 teaspoon grated orange rind 


1 package dates 
4 pound figs 
14 pound apricots 


In both recipes, run the dried fruits (also cocoanut 
and nuts) through a meat grinder. Moisten with fruit 
juice and knead in the rind. Roll out 
with a rolling pin into a sheet a quarter 
inch thick. Cut with very small cutter 
into rounds one inch in diameter—or 
roll into balls. 


Instead of candy, a bright package of 
nourishing Dromedaries on the Christ- 
mas tree! 


Se DD LY 


ORDER A DROMEDARY PITTER 


It’s such a simple device—resembling 
a pair of sugar tongs. It works quickly 
and easily—a knack soonacquired. You 
save time! You won’t tear the fruit— 
an advantage when stuffing. 


You will like the feel of the pitter 
in your hands—and remember that it 
saves precious minutes. .. Order by 
the coupon. 


Dromedary Dates are now for sale in England, also. 


THE FRUIT, CONFECTION, FOOD 
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(Continued from Page 147) 


Ogle interrupted his dressing not only 
to read the note, but also to sit down on 
the side of his bed and take his head in his 
hands. Recalling what he had just been 
saying to Isabella Clarkson, he was able 
to produce a feeble and nauseated laugh- 
ter before he rose; then, returning to his 
mirror to perfect his neck gear, he made 
with precision the neatest semblance of a 
black butterfly below the two white tri- 
angles of his collar. After that, before 
going down to join Hyacinthe, he gave a 
little time to the well-favored but some- 
what stricken-looking portrait within the 
glass. He sneered at it. ‘‘ You withdraw 
your remarks to Miss Clarkson, I gather!” 
he said aloud; and added, muttering as he 
turned away: ‘‘No wonder you ‘try’ to 
write tragedy! Doesn’t it rather strike 
you that you are one yourself?” 


T THEIR table in the large dining room 
he was as silent, for a time, as Hya- 
cinthe, though there were several subjects 
he wished to discuss with the youth, and he 
intended to open them before the conclu- 
sion of their meal. However, he waited, 
and in the meantime took note of Miss 
Olivia Tinker, dining alone just beyond 
the intervening table of Orthe the Eight- 
eenth and his cheerful princess. The bridal 
table, though incognito, had been covered 
with flowers, and from Ogle’s view Olivia’s 
pretty head and shoulders, as she sat di- 
rectly beyond, seemed to be growing out 
of a small rose garden—not inappro- 
priately. She looked serious; but now 
that he saw her in the light, he perceived 
that her sullenness was all gone, an im- 
provement almost startlingly becoming to 
her. Then she turned her head, as if she 
felt and recognized his gaze, and her seri- 
ousness disappeared for an April moment; 
she was suddenly all of such charming 
sunniness as she smiled and nodded to 
him that she even had a lopsided smile 
from him in return. 

He flushed a little with the effort he 
made to produce even that semblance, and 
then as she turned away and became grave 
again he decided that the time had come 
to speak to Hyacinthe. The waiters were 
placing the dessert upon the table. 

“Did your mother mention to you 
where she was dining tonight?” 

Hyacinthe’s eyebrows and shoulders ex- 
pressed a tendency to disclaim responsi- 
bility. ‘‘My mother? I did not see her 
since we arrived at the hotel. She was very 
tired, you know. I think perhaps she may 
have something to eat in her room.” 

“c Do you? ” 


YACINTHE looked up, meeting Ogle’s 

eyes mildly, yet with what seemed to 

be acovert apprehension. ‘‘ You think she 
went to some other hotel?”’ 

“I don’t know.” And as it seemed ap- 
parent that if Hyacinthe knew he in- 
tended to look upon his knowledge as 
confidential and not to be imparted, Ogle 
let it go and tried something else. “I 
wonder if you’d mind telling me ——” 

““Why, no,” the youth said. His eyes 
met Ogle’s again mildly, but with a faint 
surprise. ‘‘ What is it you like to ask me?”’ 

“Why did that Englishman, Broad- 
feather, fly off the handle at Bougie? 
What made him leave there two hours be- 
fore we did?” 

“Why? I thought my mother told you. 
He drank too much old wine, and it went 
into his head. We had to stop playing, 
and I think he must have been ashamed 
for my mother to see him again.” 

“‘What did he say when you stopped 
playing, Hyacinthe?”’ . 

“It was nothing,” the boy said; but a 
faint color came into his pale cheeks, and 
his lower lip was thrust forward slightly, 
producing an expression a little obstinate 
and a little scornful. ‘‘I did suppose my 
mother told you. He thought himself a 
great bridge player; and both at Bougie 
and at Michelet it was he who asked to 
play with us. At Bougie he had too much 
Beaune, and he was too confused to under- 
stand how he could be outmatched both 


evenings; he said I counted wrong. How 
silly! As if I would do such a thing when 
there was no need. He is a third-class 
player; perhaps a fourth-class.”” Hya- 
cinthe’s color heightened, and he reverted 
to something he had just said. “‘When I 
say I would never do such a thing ina game 
with a fourth-class player, it isn’t the same 
as to say I would ever do it.” 

“‘T understand,”’ Ogle rejoined; and he 
added, though not with absolute convic- 
tion, ‘‘Of course not.’ Then it seemed 
that he divined something; the one diver- 
sion of Mademoiselle Daurel and her sis- 
ter upon the Duumvir had been to play 
cards against Hyacinthe: and Madame 
Momoro. “‘ Your mother has told me some- 
thing of your difficulties with Mademoiselle 
Daurel, Hyacinthe. She was angry with 
you much as the Englishman was, wasn’t 
she?”’ 

“Much,” Hyacinthe said bitterly. 
‘‘What she lives for, it is bridge and re- 
ligion—and to make my mother unhappy! 
Me, I don’t care, if that old woman would 
let my mother alone. My mother must 
never speak to anybody; she must be 
ready to run for something every moment 
like a lady’s maid; she must promise to 
become a religious. That is a terrible old 
woman! She makes you presents of a gold 
cigarette case or a fur coat, and you must 
give her your life! But never in money 
two sous. If you had money, you see, she 
thinks you might escape. What you have 
in money is the little you win at bridge at 
fifty centimes the point, and even at that 
she becomes insane if you win. Well, what 
is there to do? She is a poor player, and 
you can’t force her to win just to be oblig- 
ing, because you can’t afford it. All you 
can do is to let her become insane and 
accuse you of everything disgusting. I tell 
you I would refuse to let her adopt me now, 
even if she wished to. There are some 
things nobody can bear.” 


E SPOKE with more vehemence than 

Ogle had heard from him; and there 
were gloomy lights in his dark and averted 
eyes as hemade this final declaration, which 
was one his listener found somewhat in- 
forming. At least it confirmed the gossip 
of the femme de chambre at Algiers, and 
it strikingly did not confirm the account 
Hyacinthe’s mother had given him of her 
quarrel with Mademoiselle Daurel. Evi- 
dently there were reticences really to the 
credit of both the mother andtheson. The 
two did not plan deliberately together, say- 
ing, “‘Let us agree upon such and such a 
story”; they had been opportunists, but 
by no means plotters. Moreover, it was 
plain that their life at Colline des Roses 
had indeed been one of those purgatories 
known to the households of opinionated 
old rich women; that they had endured it 
in the hope of Hyacinthe’s adoption and 
prospective inheritance; and that there 
had been a quarrel over the too great tal- 
ent of this young Mozart of bridge. Some- 
thing like desperation had been the result, 
and Madame Momoro had shown herself a 
dramatic artist in the moving presentation 
of partial truths. 

Ogle did not press the boy to say any- 
thing more; he was sorry for him, in truth; 
and as for obtaining further enlighten- 
ment, he was sufficiently sickened by what 
he had. It was enough; he could piece out 
the details from his dramatist’s imagina- 
tion if he cared to; but he had no wish to 
engage himself in that occupation at pres- 
ent. 


HEN Hyacinthe added something that 
startled him. “‘They are here, you 
know,” the boy said quietly. 

““Who are here?”’ 

‘‘Mademoiselle Daurel and Mademoi- 
selle Lucie. They are at another hotel. 
They guessed that we would come to 
Biskra. The concierge gave my mother a 
note from them when we arrive this after- 
noon before she went to her room. They 
insist to see her at once.” 

Ogle stared at him. “‘Then that’s where 
she’s gone tonight.” 

Hyacinthe gave him a piteous look, 
wholly genuine. ‘If she is not in her 
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HESE are just three of the many subjects 

fully covered in The Christmas Book, just 
issued. Its 24 pages, profusely illustrated in 
colors, describe in detail how to decorate the 
home, schoolroom, church or club; tell how 
to arrange the tables; how to distribute the 
gifts; suggest appropriate entertainment for 
different kinds of Christmas parties and tell 
how to prepare to welcome the New Year. 


A truly merry Christmas must be a bright, gay, 
and colorful occasion. Gifts that are distinc- 
tively wrapped are doubly welcome, because their 
extra beauty shows extra thoughtfulness. The 
Christmas Book gives many ideas for dressing 
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HOW TO DECORATE 


your home, your tree, and your gifts 
FOR CHRISTMAS 





DENNISON’S, Dept. N-1, Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me The Christmas Book. I enclose 10 cents (15 cents in 





gifts and the wide variety of Dennison’s Christ- 
mas goods provides the materials you need. 


At stationers’, department stores, and drug- 
gists’ look for the red and gold package of 
Christmas seals, tags, gift cards, and package 
decorations. The red and gold package is 
Dennison’s. Its contents are original in design 


and of high-grade workmanship. 
Write for The Christmas Book 


The Christmas Book is Io cents a copy (15 
cents in Canada). You may buy it of any dealer 
who carries Dennison’s Christmas goods; or 
send this coupon for your copy by mail. 
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Madison, 
Glory“ 





ye Z Glory- "a beautiful brocaded 
bed spread in Nie -tone color effects. 
This exquisite spread is made ina 
variety of colorings, all fast ~ 


‘Other spreads are not the same. 
Ask to see the labeled name.’’ 


MADISON 


U.S PAT OFF 


REG y 
Write for free Send 25c for 
illustrated booklet bed Opreads Doll’s Bed Spread 


GEORGE ROYLE & CoO., Mfrs., Dept. L-12, Torresdale & Frankford Aves., Philadelphia 


p HILLIPS Milk 


of Magnesia 


For over fifty years “Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia” has had the 
unqualified endorsement of phy- 
sicians and dentists. 












“Phillips Milk of Magnesia” is 
markedly efficient as an Antacid, 
Laxative, and Corrective. 


Always insist upon genuine 


Phillips Milk of Magnesia. 




















Each bottle contains tested 
and proved directions; also 
authoritative list of uses. 








** Milk of Magnesia’’ has been the U. S. Registered Trade Mark of The Charles 
H. Phillips Chemical Co. and its predecessor Charles H. Phillips since 1875. 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 
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room, it might be. I am afraid so.”” He 
swallowed painfully, and there was no 
doubt of his despair. “‘If she promise them 
for us to go back with them ——”’ He rose 
abruptly, as if he found it impossible to re- 
main longer in a room full of people; then 
immediately he remembered his manners 
and sat down again. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said pathet- 
ically. ‘‘I did not notice you still have 
your dessert to eat.” 


XXIV 


S OGLE sat after dinner finishing his 
coffee and beginning a cigar in the 
public room of the hotel, a long, Oriental- 
ized apartment with a cosmopolitan popu- 
lation prevalently English, two ladies 
entered at a door and stood looking about 
them as if in search of a friend. More 
accurately, one of them wore the expres- 
sion of a person looking for a missing 
friend, though apprehensively; while the 
other had the air of an aroused feudist 
trailing an enemy. Her dilated eyes swept 
fiercely over the room; her lips were bit- 
terly compressed; her color was that of 
war. She saw Ogle, who sat in profile to 
her, unaware of her; and, after hurriedly 
conferring with her daughter, she departed 
swiftly by way of the door they had just 
entered. 

Olivia came to a vacant chair beside 
Ogle and occupied it before he knew she 
was near. 

““May I sit here a little while?” she said, 
and though she looked anxious, she smiled 
brightly upon him. “I’ve been instructed 
to find out something from you so tact- 
fully that you won’t think anything’s gone 
wrong; but as you couldn’t help knowing 
it anyhow, I’m afraid my diplomacy may 
be thrown away. I’m going to obey my 
orders though, and I hope you'll admit 
afterward that I’ ve . 
done it with tact.’ 

‘What wu i i 
couldn’t help know- 
ing? I’m afraid 
there’s not much I 
know; I’ve come to 
that conclusion 
lately.” 


EAR me!’’ 
Olivia laughed 
and shook her head 
ruefully. ‘‘What a 
very great deal you’ve 
changed! I suppose 
you think that’s a 
spiteful thing to say, 
though, don’t you?” 
“No. From you I 
take it as the greatest 
flattery you’re capa- 
ble of. You’ve made 
it fairly clear that you’d regard any change 
whatever in me as an improvement.” 

“No, I shouldn’t,” she returned. ‘I 
know I’ve given you a right to think I’m 
that stupid, Mr. Ogle; but I’m really able 
to appreciate more things than you have 
any cause to guess I could. One of them, 
for instance, was your smile when I spoke 
to you at dinner. It was heroic.” 

“‘You’re a little severe,” he said, and 
again produced the contortion. 

But at this she made a little outcry of 
protest. ‘‘Don’t try to do it again! It’s 
like Hamlet trying to smile in the scene 
with his mother. You poor thing, does it 
upset you as much as that whenever your 
fascinating lady dines somewhere else?”’ 

“‘T’ve told you before that she isn’t my 
fascinating lady.” 

“Well, she’s certainly fascinating,” 
Olivia explained; ‘‘and as you’re travel- 
ing with her ——” 

He interrupted her. “‘Do you mind not 
putting it just that way? I happened to 
be motoring with her and her son.”’ 

Olivia assented cheerfully. ‘Yes, in- 
deed! I forgot that she’s so much older 
than she looks. You’re really not much 
more than the age of her son, while Ma- 
dame Momoro is—well, almost a contem- 
porary of my father’s, for instance.” 

+s frowned. “I don’t know that 
iy a 





“Will you make a bet?” she asked 
gayly. “‘My end of it is that she’s at least 
five years nearer papa’s age than she js 
yours.” Then without waiting for him to 
respond she went on: ‘That makes it all 
the more conventional for you to be motor- 
ing with them, of course. She’s really a 
sort of motherly chaperon for you and her 
son.” 

““You’re very kind to be so interested,” 
he said with sharp annoyance; and the 
gayety went out of her expression at once. 

“You owed me that,”’ she said quietly, 

“and I certainly deserved it. I’m afraid I'l] 
have to admit even more. From the first 
I’ve said hardly a word to you that hasn’t 
been terrifically personal, and I realize my 
atrociousness thoroughly, Mr. Ogle. It 
mortifies me all you’d wish, when I’m 
alone and think it over.” 

Something in her tone, something genu- 
ine, hinting of real emotion, compelled him 
then; and for a moment they looked at 
each other frankly and with an odd, grave, 
friendly curiosity. ‘I don’t wish any such 
thing,” he said. ‘‘ And as for being morti- 
fied about anything concerned with me, 
I’m not worth anybody’s bothering that 
much.”’ 

She may have been tempted to tell him 
again that he’d changed a great deal; but 
she restrained herself, and merely nodded, 
once more smiling. 


“T WAS bothering about myself, not 
about you; though since you speak of 
worth, you’re worth bothering about any 
amount more than I am.” 

And as he made a sound of protest she 
checked him. ‘‘Why, of course you are! 
You’ve done something in the world—your 
best; and all I’ve done has been to make 
myself disagreeable—my worst. We can’t 
argue that! What I really want you to 
tell me now is the 
meaning of a word. 
Our courier is away 
tonight, or I’d ask 
him.” 

“What word?” 

“‘T’ve heard it be- 
fore, and I think it’s 
Arabic; I’ll show it 
to you in a moment, 
in writing — papa’s 
writing! This is the 
end of my tactful ap- 
proach to the subject 
I’m to question you 
about. If you think 
I’ve led up to it prop- 
erly, will you tell me 
where your fascinat- 
ing friend is dining 
tonight?” 


— He was surprised. 


“T think she’s at an- 
other hotel with the two old French ladies 
who were with her on the steamer.” 

“Do you?” Olivia said; and she seemed 
skeptical. ‘‘Did she tell you so—or did 
her son?” 


O. I HAD a note from her saying 

she wouldn’t be joining him and me 
at table. She didn’t say where she was go- 
ing; but I have good reason to believe that 
she went to wherever those Frenchwomen 
are staying. She must have gone there 
very soon after we saw her come into the 
hotel with your father, before dinner.” 

Olivia shook her head. ‘“‘She and papa 
didn’t come into the hotel.” 

“What?” 

“No,” she said. ‘‘My mother hurried 
down to meet him then; but the concierge 
said they had only stopped in the doorway 
a moment and then goneon. Madame Mo- 
moro left that note for you then. I heard 
the concierge telling my mother so when 
I got there.” 

“He was telling your mother —— 

““Yes,’’ Olivia said, and she looked at 
him gravely. ‘“‘Mr. Ogle, would you be 
willing to give me a little help?” . 

“Of course.” 

“I thought you would,” she said. ‘I’m 
afraid you do seem to be mixed up in it a 


” 


(Continued on Page 153) 
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The Book of Hosiery 736 


STYLE DECREES THE REVEALED 
KNEE, SO PHOENIX COVERS 
IT WITH LOVELY SILK 





























O its very top, our special 

number 736 is all pure 
Japanese silk; long, brilliant 
and sturdy strands. Made in 
our famous Ser-fon weight, 
with deft reinforcements 
where they are most needed, 
it happily combines a refined 
smartness with great wear- 
ability. And for variety ot 
dainty colorings it even excels 
any former Phoenix achieve- 
ment. For silk-garbed knees 
fashion decrees 
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No. 736 
$1.95 a pair 
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clean house once 





“High-Vacuum” Alone 
Produces This 
Cleaning Efficiency 


You don’t know what the Christmas gift of a Eureka 
means—you can't know—until you've been up against 
a real job of housecleaning. Yes, Sir!—then you'll under- 
stand why over 50,000 men gave Eurekas last Christmas. 





Just try a few hours of chasing dirt—of beating, sweep- 
ing, dusting—of hauling heavy furniture about—of 
picking up and putting down carpets and rugs—of 
pounding mattresses—of doing a few of the scores of 
back-breaking jobs that women must tackle every day. 


Then think of being able to do all that cleaning with 
the Grand Prize Eureka—carpets, rugs, draperies, hang- 
ings, upholstered furniture, mattresses, stair runners, 
shelves, radiators. Do it quickly and easily, too— 
and thoroughly. 
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This is the famous Eureka ‘“‘High-Vacuum”’ 
Test that any Eureka representative will 
gladly make for you. The Eureka, with its 
dust bag removed, is passed back and forth 
over one small section of a rug. The 
results speak for themselves! And remem- 
ber that most of this stifling cloud of germ- 
laden dirt was hidden deep down where 

ordinary cleaning cannot reach. on, 
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That’s why so many thousands of men this Christmas 
will begin and end their gift hunt at the store of the 
nearest Eureka dealer. That's why over 1,500,000 women 
have chosen the Grand Prize Eureka in preference to 
all other cleaners and regard it today as one of their 
most valued possessions. That's why you cannot 
possibly make a better or more welcome choice for her. 


If you already own an electric cleaner, remember that 
you can trade it in on a beautiful, brand new Eureka, 
just as you would trade in your automobile. And the 
unmatched set of shining Eureka attachments that clean 
everything there is to clean are free with the new Eureka. 


Order her Eureka early. Pay for it, if you choose, on 
extremely easy terms. But decide now that only a 
Eureka will do! 


See the Eureka Exhibit at the Sesquicentennial Exposition, Philadelphia, Exposition Building 


EurekKA Vacuum CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario. Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher Street, 
W. C. 1, England; 58-60 Margaret Street, Sydney, Australia 
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Ghe Grand - R F | 1t Gets 
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VACUUM CLEANER 
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little, besides, through being here with 
Madame Momoro, and you’d probably 
know all about it anyhow, before it’s over. 
You see my mother got a note too. It 
was from papa, and it’s really for papa I’m 
asking your help.” 

“You want me to —— 

“Wait,” shesaid. ‘‘I’d better show you 
what he wrote to mamma, if you don’t 
mind, and after you’ve read it I think 
you'll agree with me that papa’s going to 
need help.”’ 

She had the note in her hand and gave 
it to him. He read it. 

Dear Hon: Vl bein early but some parties 
I've got acquainted with in the hotel are 
waiting for me in quite a hurry and anyhow 
I don’t want to wake you up if you’re lying 
down. They want me to go eat dinner with 
them at a place where they have this cele- 
brated Ares Koos Koos. So just as soon as 
this Koos Koos dinner is over I’ll be back. 
You and baby go right ahead and have your 
own dinner. Lovingly, Earl. 

P. S. We may sit around and talk a while 
— the Koos Koos, but anyhow I'll be in 
early. 


”? 


When he had read this missive Ogle sat 
staring at it as he held it in his hand; then 
he asked her: “Is that the word you 
meant?” 

“Yes. What he calls Koos Koos. 
What in the world could he have meant?” 

Ogle frowned as he explained. ‘‘Cous- 


‘cous is a dish of chopped meats and rice 


sprinkled with a kind of powder. I think 
the powder itself is called couscous. The 
Arabs are said to be fond of it. I loathe it 
myself.” But there he spoke ungratefully, 
for when Madame Momoro had taken him 
to eat couscous in Algiers just before their 
departure, he had praised the dish with 
honest fervor. 


LIVIA looked at him anxiously. “‘ You 
see why his note might make my 
mother feel rather upset, don’t you?”’ 

“I do,” he said. ‘‘I do, indeed—under 
the circumstances.”’ 

*‘And since your—since Madame Mo- 
moro ——”’ 

He looked up at her grimly. ‘No; I 
don’t think Madame Momoro is dining 
with her French friends. Not after read- 
ing this!” 

“But you mustn’t ——” she began 
quickly, and stopped as abruptly. 

“T mustn’t what?” 

“You mustn’t misunderstand papa, 
Mr. Ogle,’’ she said earnestly. ‘‘I’m afraid 
you might. It’s easy to see how long it 
would take a man like you to understand 
aman like him. I don’t know if you ever 
could.” 

“Perhaps not.” 

“You see, in the first place ——’”’ She 
stopped again; then she said impulsively: 
“You see, you live in New York and that 
would make it almost impossible for you 
to understand how really good papa is.” 

She was right about that, for Ogle’s 
skepticism appeared to be elaborate, al-, 
though he limited his comment to two 
words and spoke them quietly. ‘‘Is he?” 


“TS HE!” she cried. ‘‘He’s more than 
good, he’sinnocent. He’schildlike. The 
poor goose tells stories to my mother that 
an eight-year-old boy would know better 
than to tell in getting out of mischief he’d 
been up to. And the mischief papa gets 
into is just as childlike. He’s worked all 
his life like a galley slave, and of course he 
has to be up to a little mischief now and 
then, just for a rest; but it’s the most in- 
fantile mischief in the world. He wouldn’t 
know how not to be innocent, and he abso- 
lutely adores mamma. And mamma’”’— 
she stopped again, and shook her head 
ruefully —‘“‘ well, mamma ——’” 

se Yes? ” 

“Well, mamma is a little strict with 
him,” Olivia admitted. ‘‘She didn’t know 
what on earth this Koos Koos meant, of 
course, in his note; and it’s upset her ter- 
ribly. She’s nervous anyhow in this rather 
wild place, and Le Seyeux warned us not 
to go about much without him, especially 
after dark. So she’s nervous about papa’s 


wandering around on that account; but a 
thing she just couldn’t possibly under- 
stand would be his going out to dine with 
another woman, especially a woman she 
doesn’t know, and above: all a beautiful 
exotic person like this one. She couldn’t 
understand that he’d be just flattered and 
interested by Madame Momoro’s seeming 
a little flirtatious with him ——” 

“A little?’ Ogle interrupted. 

“Oh, dear!” Olivia exclaimed; and she 
uttered a laugh of lamentation. ‘That 
patting she gave the poor old goose on the 
shoulder. And he so blandly pleased by 
it—with mamma looking straight at him 
and almost close enough to him to push a 
chimney over on him!” She laughed bro- 
kenly again, put her hand to her head, 
then let it fall helplessly in her lap, and 
became serious. ‘‘Mr. Ogle, I had the im- 
pression you meant to stay in Algiers. 
Would you mind my asking you if ——” 

“Ask what you wish to.” 

“Well, was it your idea—this motor 
trip you’ve taken that’s brought her here?” 

“No; it was hers.” 

“Then of course it’s on papa’s account 
that she came.” 

“Yes,” he said in a low voice, “‘I think 
so.” 


ND upon this she looked at him com- 
passionately. “I’m afraid that must 
have been a painful conclusion for you 
to come to.” 
“Well, a little,” he said; and Olivia 
seemed to appreciate his honesty. 


“We do get over these things—with a - 


little time,’ she informed him gently. 
‘I’m an example to you, though on the 
steamer and in Algiers I was a bad one. 
However, I don’t suppose you care to talk 
much on the subject, and anyhow we 
haven’t time if you’re going to help me 
try to be of some use to papa. Of course 
Madame Momoro has a special motive. 
Anyone could see at a glance that she’s 
intelligent, and she wouldn’t be absurd or 
wild thinking enough to think she could 
supplant my mother. She merely wants 
to get something out of him, as everybody 
else does.”’ 

“Everybody?” 

““You’d think so,”’ Olivia said emphat- 
ically, “if you lived with him. At home 
it’s all day long, letters and telephoning; 
trustees after endowments; charities after 
him incessantly; old friends coming to 
him for help and strangers coming to 
town to get him to go into movements 
and businesses—it never lets up! Heaven 
knows what it costs him; he certainly 
doesn’t! And over here—well, he’s been 
like a sack of sugar spilled in the sun for 
the bees and ants. Even this Mr. Shuler 
wants him to put money into a coffee busi- 
ness he owns in Detroit! Everybody wants 
something, and why has this very finished 
and distinguished-looking Parisian lady 
followed him to Biskra if she doesn’t ——’”’ 


* , CERTAINLY,” Ogle inter- 
rupted gruffly. ‘You needn’t elabo- 
rate it. It’s conceded.” 

He did not look at her as he spoke, but 
sat staring under darkling brows at the 
wall before him, and Olivia, naturally re- 
sentful of the roughness with which he had 
spoken, drew herself up stiffly in her 
chair; then understanding better, she 
leaned a little toward him, and in a small 
and gentle voice said, “I’m sorry.” 

He did not respond to this Christian 
overture at once; and there was a silence 
between them. 

They were the only occupants of the 
room now, except for a party of three 
Russian ladies, who were just rising from 
their after-dinner coffee and preparing to 
go forth. From the roadway outside there 
came the beating and squealing of tom- 
toms and oboes and a barbaric revelry of 
yelling: the dancing girls were passing in 
a torchlight procession, headed by the 
negro conjurer, on their way to execute 
their contortions. Stirred by these sounds, 
suggestive of erotic and iridescent devil- 
tries, the Russian ladies threw their wraps 
round them, and, laughing, hurried out, 
eager to miss nothing. Olivia and the 
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Of Interest to Grandmother— 
A ruddy glow in the cheeks 
has always come from health 


and vigor. When you were a 
little girl whole wheat was 


known as a wonderfully 
nutritious food. It is still 
obtainable in Ralston, the 
whole wheat cereal—and still 
just as full of growth and vigor. 


Ralston 


The Whole Wheat Cereal 
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\_y= you taste BOVRIL Consommé you will 
enjoy the delicious flavor. Body and mind 
quickly respond to its healthful stimulation. It is a 
quick restorative after fatigue. 


Try BOVRIL Consommé, hot or cold; it is a rich 
beef drink that is concentrated nourishment. And 
it’s easier to make than a cup of tea. 


For sale at Grocery, Delica- 
tessen and Drug Stores, in 
2, 4, 8 and 16 oz. bottles. 






Proprietors: 
BOvRIL, Limited 
London, England 
Montreal, Canada 


NFULTO A TEA CUP / 
NER & STIR WELL. \ 
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LIMITED 


Trade supplied 
through jobbers. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we 
will send you a regular 2 oz. bottle, 
postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


Yaya)? \ Illustrated booklet with recipes, free 
( | [ \ on request. 


| B} - Vv } : Sales Agents: 


\ dd dod HAROLD F. RITCHIE & Co., INC., 
a BOVRIL LIMITED 171 Madison Ave., New York 


“BOVRIL puts BEEF into you” 
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P protection! 


The ‘‘Cork-Wall Window” 


The ‘‘Cork-Wall Window”’ is patented 
It is an exclusive Alaska feature 


WE need not tell you that 


adequate insulation is the 
most important thing to look 
for in a refrigerator. If you want 
to be sure of fresh, wholesome 
foods—if you want to be sure 
of low ice bills—you will de- 
mand efficient insulation. 


Science has named cork in- 
sulationas one of the best known 
methods for safe refrigeration. 
The makers of Alaska refrigera- 
tors have gone a step farther 
by furnishing positive, visible 
proof of cork insulation—the 
famous ‘‘Cork-Wall Window.” 


Ask an Alaska dealer to show 
you the “Cork-Wall Window.” 
Note, too, how solidly Alaska 
Refrigerators are built. 


And you will be interested 
to learn that an Alaska costs 
no more than an ordinary re- 
frigerator! 


There are types and sizes for 
every need. If you do not 
know an Alaska dealer in your 
town, write to us. 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
Dept. G-12, 68-198 Broadway, Muskegon, Michigan 


London Office: 21 Ropemaker St., E. C. 


CT NOM 5 
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LINGERIE STRAP HOLDER 


Delicate flesh-color soft rubber cups with 
clasps attached. orn under lingerie 
straps, making cups invisible. Slight 
suction keeps straps in place and al- 
ways straight. “No Pins.’ Instantly 
adjusted and ends strap discomfort. 
If your dealer cannot supply, 
send his name to us and 25¢ (no 
stamps) for pair postpaid. 


J. W. McFARLAND CO., 1227 West Pico St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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‘poe: 


How to cater, run profitable Tea 
OP Motor 








Write fied for illus. free booklet, ‘Cooking f. 
Profit.” =. ct of Hom e Economics, 847E. 58th St.,C Chicago 


Big Profils in Home Coofiing: 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows 
just how to make home-cooking, cake- 
making, candy-making give big poms. 






Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 Ways to 
Make Money in your business or good positions. 





somber gentleman with her were left alone 
in the room. 

““Yes,”’ he said, when the Russians had 
closed the door, “I think I’m rather a fit 
subject for your contemptuous pity. I’m 
here in the position, it seems, of a man 
who’s escorted a lady to make an attempt 
to get something out of your father.” 

“Poor Mr. Ogle!” she said softly. “‘ You 
do mix yourself a bitter drink to swallow, 
don’t you? You'll have to exonerate me 
from feeling contemptuous pity, though; 
you know perfectly well it isn’t contemp- 
tuous. The women in your play were the 
best things in it, I thought; and that 
makes me wonder what couldn’t she do to 
papa, if she can do all this to you. I’m 
afraid you’re wasting time feeling sorry 
for yourself, because there’s somebody to 
feel a great deal sorrier for than for you; 
and that’s papa. You don’t know my 
mother, Mr. Ogle.” 

““T seem to be too busy getting to know 
myself a little!”” Then, improving some- 
what upon the tragic smile she had asked 
him to forgo, he turned to her with an air 
as nearly brisk as he could make it. “‘ You 
thought I could be of use to you. What do 
you want me to do?” 

“You are kind,” she said; and she 
nodded as if confirming to herself an im- 
pression there had once been some doubt 
about. Then she looked at him half 
humorously, half solicitously, and was re- 
luctant. ‘‘I hate to ask you to doit. I’m 
afraid it would be—well, at the best em- 
barrassing for you, and at the worst ——” 


ON’T mind what it might be at the 
worst. Either at its best or its worst, 
if you ask me to do it I’ll do it.” 

“‘Oh, dear!” she said; and so unex- 
pected was the effect upon her of this 
impulsive statement of his that a quick 
high color rushed in her cheeks; for a 
moment her eyes were startled and almost 
tearful. ‘‘Did you really mean that?” 
She recovered herself, and laughed. ‘For 
two such unkind-mannered people, we do 
seem to be paying each other strange 
compliments! But I’ll take you at your 
word and ask you to do it.” 

““What is it?” 

Olivia glanced over her shoulder at the 
closed door of rose-colored glass behind 
her, and she shivered. ‘‘Mother’s waiting 
for me, and I’ve got to go and tell her 
what he meant by Koos Koos; and you 
told me Madame Momoro was dining 
with those two old French ladies who were 
on the boat with her, and that’s what I'll 
tell mother you said. In the meantime, 
papa’s likely to walk in before very long 
with an account of his doings that will 
merely ruin him. Of course the poor thing 
hasn’t the faintest dream we saw him 
with Madame Momoro—and that shoul- 
der patting—or that we know they didn’t 
come into the hotel except to leave those 
two notes. He’s got to say that he just 
walked over to the French ladies’ hotel 
with her and then went on to his Koos 
Koos party.” She choked, laughed, and 
seemed inclined to sob in the midst of her 
laughter. ‘‘When you think of him—com- 
ing back as he will, pleased to death with 
himself for being a dashing diner-out with 
a pretty lady and thinking that note of his 
has made everything all right for him— 
oh!” she cried, “‘doesn’t it make you shud- 
der for him? Do you think you could find 
them?” 

“T don’t know.” 


DO hate to ask you,” she said. “It’s 

treating you rather awfully, I’m 
afraid—under the circumstances—to ask 
you to go out and break up Madame 
Momoro’s little dinner party. It might 
put you ina queer light with her, of course.’ 

“I know. It doesn’t matter.” 

Olivia gave him an appreciative smile 
for that, and her hand with it, as they 
both rose. ‘‘ You’ll never know how grate- 
ful Iam. There aren’t many hotels here, 
and I think you'll have to take one of 
those dragomans at the door. Just tell 
papa you’ve come on an urgent message 
from me, and get him aside and tell him 
for heaven’s sake not to deny he was 


walking with her before dinner. And tell 
him —— 

She stopped abruptly. Before her there 
was a second door of rose-colored glass, 
giving admission from the ground floor 
corridors; and what checked her instruc- 
tions was the opening of this door. The 
person who opened it was Tinker, a little 
flushed with his consumption of couscous 
accompanied by Burgundy; in high fettle 
over his skittish performance, as Olivia 
had predicted; and also pleased, it might 
have been guessed, because of some charm- 
ing things he had been hearing about him- 
self. His comely broad face, pleasantly 
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pink and smiling, brightened even more 
at the sight of his former table companion 
of the Duumvir, and he advanced with a 
cordial hand extended. ‘‘ Well, well, well, 
Mr. Ogle!” he exclaimed. ‘I’m mighty 
glad to see you again. I just been out to 
try some o’ this celebrated Arab Koos 
Koos, and I certainly been havin’ a 
grand ——”’ 

“Papa!” Olivia cried. “Go away from 
here. Go quickly!” 

““What? What do you want me to go 
way for? What’s the —— 

Olivia turned quickly to Ogle. ‘‘Take 
him out in the street and tell him. 
Hurry!” 

Ogle took a step to obey her. 

But it was too late. The other rose- 
colored door had opened and Mrs. Tinker 
was already in the room. “Earl Tinker!” 

‘*Well, mamma,” he said fondly. ‘““You 
got my note all right, didn’t you, hon?”’ 


XXV 


DID, indeed,’”’ Mrs. Tinker answered 
dangerously. ‘‘ Indeed, I did!” 

“Well, that’s all right then,” he re- 
turned, beaming upon her. “That’s 
fine!”’ 

“Oh, it is?”’ she said. “‘Indeed?”’ 

If he had needed warning other than 
that of her flushed, unsmiling face, it was 
in her voice; and undoubtedly he realized 
that all was not well with him domesti- 
cally. In his hand he held a long cigar, 
just lighted, which he was about to place 
between his lips; but his hand wavered 
upon its way, and, coughing sonorously, 
he dropped the cigar upon an ash tray. 
Then, with the ostrich optimism of un- 
easy men confronted by such warnings, 
he offered mere loquacity as an alibi for 
himself and a sedative for her. ‘Well, I 
certainly am glad you got my note all 
right,” he said heartily. ‘‘ You see, I been 
kind of anxious to try some o’ this Koos 
Koos for quite a while, and I didn’t want 
to miss the opportunity. I didn’t want 
you to worry about me or anything, of 
course; and I thought I’d like to give this 
Koos Koos a trial just once—you hear so 
much about it and all—I thought I’d just 
find out for once what there was ?o it. 
John Edwards has been at me all the way 
down here to get me to try some. ‘You 
needn’t eat it,’ he says, ‘unless you like 
it; but just give ita try,’ he says. Well, 
I’ll tell you about it, mamma. I don’t 
know whether you'd like it or not, because 
you haven’t shown much appetite for 
these foreign dishes so far and been missin’ 
home cooking so much and all; but the 
way I look at it ——” 

“I don’t believe I care particularly to 
hear how you look at it, thank you,”’ Mrs. 
Tinker interrupted. ‘‘Are you coming up 
to our rooms now?” 

“Now?” Tinker said inquiringly, and 
he seemed to think it a debatable ques- 
tion. He still maintained at least out- 
wardly the affable jauntiness with which 
he had entered the room; and nowhere 
in his expression or posture was there an 


ae 


admission that he perceived a hint of 
trouble in the air. “‘Now? Well, no. No, 
I believe not for a while, mamma. I was 
thinking I’d just sit down here and have 
a nice smoke with Mr. Ogle. I tell you 
what you do, honey: Suppose you and 
Libby just slip up to bed, and Mr. Ogle 
and [ll —— 

“No, thank you,” she said. ‘“I’ll wait 
for you. Were you expecting to go out 
again tonight?” 

““Me?”’ He laughed indulgently. “Why, 
where in the world would I —— Unfor- 
tunately, in his fond amusement he ex- 
tended his hand as if to pat Mrs. Tinker 
upon the shoulder. 

She drew back, visibly incensed, 
“Kindly keep your hand to yourself! 
What makes you so interested in patting 
people on the shoulder all of a sudden?”’ 

Tinker looked shocked. ‘‘Why, dearie!”’ 
he said reproachfully. ‘“‘Why, hon! Why, 
what in the world—why, what’s disturbed 
you? You haven’t been worried about me, 
have you, just because some gentlemen 
invited me to go and eat some of this 
celebrated Arab —— 

Olivia uttered a half-choked outcry. 
“Papa! You ——” But when he turned 
inquiringly to her she found herself un- 
able to be more explicit. 

Ogle had brought his hat with him when 
he came into the room; it was upon an 
ebony taboret near by, and he took it 
up. “I think I’ll say good night,” he said. 


ie Tinker caught his arm, genially de- 
taining him. ‘‘Going out for a walk, 
Mr. Ogle? Well, that’s a good idea. I 
believe I’ll just ——” 

“T believe you'll not,’ Mrs. Tinker 
said. “‘Who were the gentlemen that in- 
vited you to dine with them?” 

“Why, honey, I explained all that in 
my note to you. I told you ——” 

“I know what you told me,” she said. 
“Were they the same gentlemen that sent 
you a note when you were up on the 
roof?” 

“Well, practically,” he said. ‘‘Practi- 
cally the same.” 

“And then you went walking with 
them, didn’t you? You took a walk with 
them through these Arab streets around 
here, didn’t you?”’ 

“Around here?” he repeated, and, still 
retaining Ogle’s arm with a firm right 
hand, he used his left to pass a hand- 
kerchief over his brow. Then he said re- 
flectively: ‘‘Around here?” and appeared 
to deliberate geographically. ‘“‘It would 
seem so,”’ he answered. “It was in this 
neighborhood—practically.”’ 

“Who were the gentlemen? What were 
their names?” 

“Names, honey? Why, you wouldn’t 
know ’em if I told you. There weren’t 
but two of ’em anyhow—besides us.”’ 

“*Us’!”” Mrs. Tinker cried, and she 
took a step nearer him. ‘‘‘Us’? Who do 
you mean by ‘us’?”’ 


T THAT he laughed confidently and 
with the heartiest indulgence for a 
woman’s fretfulness. The unfortunate man 
had just determined upona bold and radical 
course of action. He had been standing 
near Ogle when Mrs. Tinker entered the 
room; he had continued to stand near 
him, and now held him familiarly by the 
arm. Ogle’s hat was present, which ap- 
peared to be a strongly corroborative cir- 
cumstance, and Tinker’s own impression 
was that Ogle had just come in from some 
outdoor excursion and had stopped cas- 
ually to talk to Olivia. Moreover, Mrs. 
Tinker’s conception of their former table 
companion as a harmless, dull young man 
would now be of service: Ogle had taken 
no part in the early smoking-room gay- 
eties or subsequent card games upon the 
Duumvir and she had spoken approvingly 
of him, on that account, to her husband. 
Tinker felt that he was about to achieve 
a little triumph. 
“Us?” he repeated, continuing his easy 
laughter, and then, to his daughter’s al- 
most hysterical dismay, and to the horror 


(Continued on Page 157) 
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“Ofall the hundreds 
of ways to serve it” 


SAYS Mrs. DELLA POOLE 
| OF SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA 


cCMy ' favorite is~ right from the can’ 












CRUSHED 





























Of course you enjoy Canned Hawaiian Pineapple in pies, cakes, 
salads, fruit cocktails, desserts and other made-up dishes. 

But don’t forget that it is a ready-to-serve food as well as an ingre- 
dient. Few foods can compare in flavor or time-saving economy with 
luscious, golden Hawaiian Pineapple —just as it comes from the can. 


Take S/iced Hawaiian Pineapple for example! Simply open the 
can and you have an instant dessert that is unrivaled. 


And right-from-the-can service is by no means confined to Sliced. 
Even Crushed, the form which offers you such unlimited culinary 
possibilities, is a delicious ready-to-serve treat for breakfast and as a 
side-dish with meat. So popular is Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple as a 
children’s fruit that the mothers of America have coined a very good 
name for it—‘* Pineapple sauce’’—and serve millions of cans of it 
to their families every year. 


Treat yourself to both forms often—all year ’round! And don’t 


forget that in order to enjoy the full flavor of Hawaiian Pineapple, 
you must buy it canned! For pineapple attains its full sugar content 


and juiciness only when ripened by the tropical sun in the fields where 
it grows. And this fresh field-ripened pineapple is much too fragile to 
be shipped long distances. 


That’s why the so-called *«fresh pineapple’’ which is offered you 
locally must be picked green and allowed to ripen on the long way to 
market. Naturally, pineapple so handled cannot compare with the 
sun-ripened fruit which we can for you in our plants located praétically 
on the edge of the fields, within a few hours after harvest. 


Both forms of Canned Hawaiian Pineapple— Crushed and Sliced — 
are the identical quality of fine fruit—simply packed in these two ways 
to save your time and energy in the kitchen. And, for your further 
convenience, both forms are packed in various sizes of cans to meet 
various menu needs. 


Our new recipe book, written by one hundred pra¢tical home cooks 
and tested by three nationally-known cooking authorities, is now 
ready for distribution. We’ll be glad to send you a free copy. Write 
for it today to the address below! 


cAnd Here Are Two More Suggestions 


FILLED CELERY: (An easily- 
made novelty, sent us by Mrs. Alice 
Seville, Trafford City, Pennsylvania.) 


Crisp 12 celery stalks in ice box. 
Blend 1 cup Canned Crushed Pine- 
apple, 14 cup fine-chopped nuts and 
I cream cheese with 1 small can dev- 
iled ham. Use enough mayonnaise to 
handle, Season with salt and tabasco, 
if desired, Stuff celery stalks with 
mixture. 


Contributed By Good Home Cooks: 


cAnd Don’t Overlook Pineapple 
Ice Cream and Ices! 


Always refreshing! Order at the soda 
fountain or restaurant —or have your 


STUFFED PRUNES: (4 health- 
ful substitute for candy, submitted by 
Mrs. Stella Colby Meeker, Pierceton, 
Indiana.) 


Stone large uncooked prunes. Stuff 
with Canned Hawaiian Pineapple 
(Crushed, well drained; or Sliced, cut 
in wedge-shaped pieces). Brush with 
white of egg and roll in shredded 
cocoanut. Dates may be stuffed simi- 
larly, with delightful results. 





dealer send a brick or a carton home. 










—For serving right 
from the can and for 
quick desserts and 
salads. 





DEPARTMENT 39, ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CANNERS, 451 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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up dishes. 


—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake fillin: g, salads 
and hundreds of made- 
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The very nicest Christmas gift 


Home-made candies! For surfeited friends, for casual acquaint- 
ances, they’re the one intimate bit of old-fashioned, warm-hearted 
giving that holds a generous share of you. 


Heap the gay boxes full of rich caramels, creamy fudge, fondant- 
stuffed_dates, many-flavored bonbons.' Make them all with Car- 
nation Milk. There’s a smooth, rich, creamy texture in Carnation 
Candies that even the finest bottled milk cannot achieve. 


Perhaps it’s the double portion of cream, perhaps because that 
cream, by “homogenization,” is distributed through every drop. 
But, in candies, as in all Carnation cooking, you’ll find exception- 
ally fine flavor, richness and texture. 


Carnation is simply pure, whole milk in its most convenient, de- 
pendable and economical form — evaporated to double richness 
and sterilized for safe-keeping. Make it standard in your kitchen. 


Carnation Cream Caramels 


2 cups sugar; 2 cups corn syrup; ¥2 cup butter; consistency; then add gradually, so as not to 
2 cups Carnation Milk; few grains salt; 1 tsp. stop boiling, the Carnation Milk. Cook to 
bat 242° F. or to firm ball stage, stirring constantly. 
Place in saucepan over fire, sugar, syrup, salt Add 1 tsp. vanilla, pour into buttered pans and 
and butter. Stir until mass boils to clear, thick mark in squares. double-rich con- 


Write Mrs. Mary Blake for free folder on Christmas candy making ; uUnsweerento tents of thetallcan 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY MILK . } until the quart bot- 


Youcan dilute the 


1240 Carnation Bldg., Oconomowoc, Wisconsin + 1340 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Washington tle overflows with 
New York : Aylmer, Ontario ial pure milk 

© 1926, C tion Milk Products Co, , “ ; 

Ss nn ion Si roducts Co, “From Contented Cows” 
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of the owner of the arm he clasped, he 
explained heartily: “‘Why, Mr. Ogle and 
me. That’s who I mean by ‘us.’ It’s 
simple enough, isn’t it, mamma?” 
‘Indeed it is!” she returned; and she 
delivered a terrible blow. ‘‘Mr. Ogle was 
walking with you and those other gentle- 
nien ‘around here’ while he was up on 


(Continued from Page 154) 


the roof talking to Libby this afternoon, 


was he?” 

It staggered him, and his bright look 
began to fade pathetically. ‘Walking 
with me?” he said. ‘Walking with me? 
When do you mean, dearie?”’ 

“IT mean when you were walking with 
those gentlemen who invited you to din- 
ner, Mr. Ogle was with you then, too, 
wasn’t he?” 

“Oh, you mean then?” Tinker ex- 
claimed, and he brightened again, in his 
relief. “‘No, no! He wasn’t there then. 
No! What I was talking about was only 
this Koos Koos affair. No; he didn’t go 
walking with us.” 

“Are you sure? Are you sure it wasn’t 
Mr. Ogle you were walking with?”’ She 
stepped closer to him, and her voice, grow- 
ing louder and sharper, threatened to 
break. ‘‘Wasn’t it Mr. Ogle you were 
sitting with up on the boat deck all after- 
noon every day on the steamer? I’m sure 
it must have been Mr. Ogle that patted 
your shoulder for you on a public corner 
this afternoon.” 


E STARED at her incredulously. 
“Patted my shoulder?” he mur- 
mured. ‘‘Onapubliccorner?”’ It seemed 
to daze him that she should have used the 
word “‘public,” and he repeated it as in 
deep. perplexity. 
‘Public? Did you 
say a public corner, 
mamma?” Then, with 
a visible effort, he be- 
came reproachful, and 
spoke with a quiet 
severity. “I’m afraid 
you're a little con- 
fused. I never said I 
sat on the boat deck 
with Mr. Ogle or any- 
body else, or that 
he’s been patting my shoulder on a public 
corner; and I should be pleased to be 
informed who’s been talking such non- 
sense to you. I only alluded to Mr. Ogle’s 
being at this Koos Koos affair.”’ 

“‘He was?” she cried. ‘‘You dare to 
stand there and tell me he was with you?” 

Tinker’s grasp of the playwright’s arm 
tightened in one of those appealing signals 
not uncommon when men, battling with 
ladies, become desperate. ‘‘ Why, I’ll leave 
it to him, himself,”’ he said. ‘‘ You tell her, 
Ogle.” 

But Ogle was spared this suddenly pro- 
jected ordeal; Mrs. Tinker uttered a cry 
of rage, and relapsing into an easy chair, 
at once became vehemently hysterical. 
Olivia darted upon her, scolding her, ex- 
horting her to remember that this public 
room was no place for emotional explo- 
sions, while Tinker stared, goggling, at the 
stricken woman, and said over and over, 
in pained remonstrance: ‘‘ Now, mamma! 
Now, honey!” 


HE was stricken, but loudly voluble. 

“You turn your wicked eyes on your- 
self!”’ she cried. ‘Don’t you look at 
me! Don’t you dare look at me! You 
awful thing, don’t you dare call me honey ! 
I’m not! I’m not! I’m not ——” 

She was screaming, and voices were 
heard outside. Olivia pointed to the door 
where her mother had entered the room. 
“Get her upstairs,” she cried to her 
father. ‘‘ You can go this way, and prob- 
ably nobody’ll see you. Somebody’s com- 
ing! Get her out!” 

“Let me help,” Ogle said, and moved 
toward Mrs. Tinker. 

“Never mind, young man,” Tinker re- 
turned brusquely. He reached his wife’s 
side in two strides and stooped over her. 

She beat him furiously with her open 
hands. ‘‘Don’t you touch me! You let me 





alone! Don’t you touch me, you terrible, 
terrible, terrible * 

“Open that door!” Tinker said sharply, 
and, as Olivia rushed to obey he took his 
wife up in his arms as if she were of no 
weight at all, tossed her over his shoulder 
while she still beat him frantically, and 
strode out through the open doorway. 
Ogle, dumfounded, had a last glimpse of 
them as they disappeared down an ill- 
lighted corridor toward a stairway: Mrs. 
Tinker’s head and arms were swinging 
loosely upon the ruthless back of her hus- 
band, somewhat as if she had been a wild 
animal’s skin worn by a savage chieftain. 
Her hair had come down, and she seemed 
in a state of collapse. 

Olivia closed the door just as the con- 
cierge and an Arab dragoman opened the 
one opposite. 

“Is something the matter?” the con- 
cierge inquired. 





LIVIA smiled pleasantly and shook 

her head. ‘‘No. Only some people 
laughing.” And when the two men had 
withdrawn she turned wanly to Ogle. “‘ Too 
bad to let you in for this! But please do 
remember ”” She stopped and half 
laughed, half sobbed. “Poor papa! He’s 
so outrageous—and so 

“So what?” 

““So good!’’ she said. ‘‘That’s what I 
wanted you to remember—in spite of his 
outrageousness. But he’s in for it now just 
as much as if he wasn’t! Poor mamma! 
What a terrible family you must think us!” 

“I don’t,” he said honestly. “I’m too 
terrible myself to be thinking anybody 
else is.” 

“No, you’re not.” For a second she 
looked him lustrously in the eyes. Then 
she laughed lament- 
ingly. “I must run 
after them, and see 
how many tortoise- 
shell hairpins I can 
find on the way.” 

“‘Couldn’t I ——’” 

*“No, no!”’ She 
gave him her hand 
quickly, laughed 
again; and with an up- 
ward glance somehow 
imparting her mean- 
ing that she alluded to Madame Momoro, 
“You have your own troubles,” she said, 
and departed hurriedly. 


XXVI 


AURENCE OGLE, having lain awake 
hour after hour that night in Biskra, 
finally fell asleep, only to dream miserably. 
He was a Greek slave, he dreamed, a 
Greek from Syracuse, captured in battle 
by Punic mercenaries and sent down to 
work in the Desert with other slaves, 
brown and black and white, all of them 
sickly and drooping with weakness. The 
Carthaginians had decided to build a 
great city in the Sahara; but first the 
sand must be cleared away from the whole 
Desert, and that was the task of the 
slaves. Laurence himself had only a little 
tin spade and bucket to work with, toys 
such as children use in play at the seaside 
beaches in summer; and when he filled 
the bucket there was no way to empty it 
except to toss the sand up into the air; 
then the wind would disperse a little of it; 
but the rest fell back near him on the 
ground. Yet the task had to be done 
before the master came. Fat black Nu- 
bians stood over the toiling slaves, crack- 
ing their whips and bellowing: ‘‘ You git 
all that sand shoveled away before the 
master comes!”’ 

After an eternity of labor, with the 
awful spaces of waste land as sandy as 
ever, the Nubians all shouted together in a 
great voice: ‘“‘He’s coming! He’s com- 
ing!” And the slaves cast themselves 
upon the ground, writhing as the silhou- 
ette of an advancing caravan appeared 
upon the horizon. 

It came on, swift as light, thunderous 
with roaring drums and clanging cymbals; 
it was like a rolling purple cloud shot with 
scarlet and with flashing brass and silvered 
steel; the earth shook under the wild 











What is 
Christmas without a Flexible Flyer 


Is there anything finer than the joy of a child who finds a 
Flexible Flyer next to the Christmas Tree on Christmas 
morning? It is the sled every boy and girl longs for and 
knows by name. 

You give more than just a sled when you give a Flexible 
Flyer. You give healthful, outdoor fun for many years to 
come. 

Delight some boy or girl with a sleek, swift Flexible 
Flyer. The safest, strongest sled made. 

Askyour dealer, orwrite us, for freecardboard 
model showing how Flexible Flyer steers. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc., Dept. 21, Philadelphia 


Flexible Flyer 


The sled that really steers 

















Shoes That Keep 
Young Feet Young 


ABYHOOD'’S foot perfection deserves, 

and needs, your utmost care. For it is 
during these early, formative years that 
the tender feet most easily acquire the troubles 
so common to grown-ups. 


Simplex Flexies are built to meet Nature’s de- 
mands perfectly. In them the feet rest squarely 
on the ground—no chance to rock sidewise, and 
thus bow the pliant legs in or out. Flexies soles 
are so pliable you can bend them with the fin- 
gers. Yet Flexies are amazingly tough and sturdy. 
Flexies are glove-smooth inside. No nails to torture 


the tiny feet. Endorsed and prescribed by children’s 
foot specialists. Made in both high and low shoes, ina 


variety of attractive leathers. 
Creators of Daintier Footwear 


S - Ask your dealer about Flexies 
implex 
for — Feet from 1 to 21. 


Fle exies 


beautifully illustrated incolors. 
SIMPLEX SHOE MFG. COMPANY 
KEEP YOUNG FEET YOUNG 


Dept. B-612 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Goutlomes: z:—Send me name of nearest Flexies dealer—also 
our booklets “The Care of Baby's Feet,** explaining the five 
‘undamental features to look for in children’s shoes, and *“The 
Tale of Brownie Lightfoot,” a fairy story for the kiddies. 
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~—assure style and 


6 wre twelve houses, reaching from coast to coast, 
Peck & Hills maintain a wholesalestock of Furniture and 
Floor Coverings unsurpassed for size and variety. A Card 
of Introduction from your Naborhood Dealer permits you to 
choose directly from these stocks—replete with authoritative 
styles and carefully selected ra i from the world’s fin- 
est, including the latest importations of rugs from the Orient. 


Your dealer will be glad to give you the card for it saves 
for him as well as you. 


If not convenient to visit our displays ask your dealer to show you 
our catalog. If unable to obtain the card or see the catalog, write us 
for name of dealer who can serve you. 


Write for Free Booklet J-12 which explains this money saving plan of 


buying home furnishings and also the correct care of them. Address 
nearest house. 
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We sell and deliver through retail dealers only 
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THROUGH THE AGES SERIES -NO6 


Cinderella in the Kitchen 







tiful Cinderella hard at work scouring. 


or the 
Cleaning problems 
of to-da able dust or odor. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS COMPANY 
439 West Street, New York, U.S. A. 
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“Oue folk tale of Cinderella thrills the 
child of today, as it did the children of 
past ages. Here you see her in a kitchen 
of the Middle Ages, stepmother scold- 
ing, stepsisters smugly smiling, the beau- 
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What a difference Sapolio makes to the 
Cinderellas of today in cleaning pots and 
pans of aluminum, tin, enamel and agate- 
ware. Large cake, no waste; no disagree- 
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hordes of horsemen in flying red cloaks, 
camel riders tossing bright-headed spears 
in the air, and black footmen in jackals’ 
skins, running and leaping. But before 
them all charged a gigantic white ele- 
phant, galloping like a horse. Upon his 
back, instead of a howdah he bore a great 
green globe, marked properly with the 
seven seas and the five continents; and 
upon the globe rode a stalwart, broad- 
faced man, standing at his ease. He was 
wrapped in a leopard’s skin; but from the 
head of the leopard long human hair 
waved on the wind; and the man stood 
with his right arm extended, bearing a 
figure upon the palm of his hand, as an- 
tique statues sometimes bore a statuette. 
But this figure was not a statuette; it was 
a tall woman, whose ivory-colored robe 
was sculptured by the wind like the blown 
draperies of the Nike of Samothrace; and 
her immobile face was like white marble 
under her golden helmet. 


TANDING upon the hand of the man, 

who bore her without effort, her impe- 
rial gold head was in the pale-blue sky and 
grew ever brighter and more and more 
dazzling as she was borne nearer. The 
black Nubians prostrated themselves, cry- 
ing loudly “‘The master!’’ and Laurence 
stood alone in the sand, with his little tin 
shovel and bucket, directly in the path of 
the elephant. The broad-faced man upon 
the globe was laughing cruelly, he saw; 
but the woman upon his hand was ex- 
pressionless and imperturbable. Her 
helmet blazed with a blinding and un- 
bearable brightness, and then, just as the 
long tusks of the elephant touched the 
agonized dreamer’s breast, that incredibly 
brilliant head, so high in the air above him, 
blew up. There was a dazing explosion; 
the sky filled with brazen arrows; and 
Ogle moaned, and rubbed his eyes. He 
had wakened himself by coughing. 

It was one of those dreams that cling 
and make a day’s mood. At breakfast in 
the sunshine by his window, he found him- 
self drifting back into his nightmare 
fancies and again condemned to clear all 
the sand from the Sahara with a child’s 
tin shovel; then, looking out of the win- 
dow, he saw standing below, across the 
roadway, the big white camel Tinker had 
ridden into Biskra on his return from Sidi 
Okba in the rosy sunset of the day before. 
The sight of the great beast, placidly wait- 
ing for tourists, made Ogle shiver; he saw 
long and cruel tusks projecting from this 
innocent camel. For a weight as of 
horror was upon the young man’s soul; 
and beneath it were layers of emotion, all 
uncomfortable; resentment, jealousy, the 
hot sense of being not only used but ill- 
used; and, hardest to bear, a furious kind 
of shame brought about by remembering 
that he had once thought himself a ‘‘man 
of the world!” 


T NOON he went for a walk eastward 
toward the Desert, hoping to dispel 
some portion of these humors in the strong 
sunshine; but, being alone, he was pres- 
ently so beset by beggars and the ped- 
dlers of daggers that he turned back 
toward the hotel, more wretched than 
when he set forth. The harpies turned 
back with him, increasing their importuni- 
ties with every step; and although he gave 
money to the beggars and bought knives 
of the peddlers, the beggars whined the 
louder for more and the peddlers instantly 
produced other knives, exactly like those 
he had bought, and, clamoring passion- 
ately, held them almost against his face. 
He was short with them and pushed them 
from him, only to have them cunningly 
press closer against him until the dirt and 
smell of them were unbearable. He halted 
and swore vehemently—a performance 
ideal in its futility, since to the recipients 
of his curses he was but making sounds 
that indicated their success. Experienced, 
and pathetically in need of what he could 
give them, they knew that they had only 
to persist; for this man with the angry 
dark eyes was small and neat, of a kind 
that would always give more if sufficiently 
pressed upon and handled. He did give 


: 


more, after his encouraging profanity; and 
for a moment he broke away as they 
paused to squabble over the loot. He 
walked rapidly, almost running; then 
they were again hurrying after him, and 
he recalled with regret that Hyacinthe had 
forgotten to teach him the Arabic phrases 
with which the youth had dispersed a 
similar tormenting group. 


ARNED by the blatting of an auto- 

mobile horn behind him, he souvht 
the side of the road; and a superb French 
closed car rolled by, all fleckless black and 
crystalline windows, with a European 
chauffeur and a white-robed Arab servant 
on the box, and Mademoiselle Lucie Daurel 
and Hyacinthe himself in the inclosure. 
Ogle had only this glimpse of them; but 
his impression was that Mademoiseile 
Lucie’s eyes were tearful and that Hya- 
cinthe looked tragically harassed, yet ob- 
stinate, as if she were pleading and he 
refusing. The automobile left the pedes- 
trian obscured in a turmoil of dust, and 
when he emerged from it his tatterde- 
malions were upon him again. 

They clung to him until he reached the 
long arcade off the hotel veranda, madden- 
ing him, so that he went into the building 
and into the great salle a manger in a dumb 
fury; and in that same sort of fury ate his 
lunch, alone. Few people were in the 
room; the table where Olivia had sat the 
night before was unoccupied; and neither 
Madame Momoro nor her son made an 
appearance. But just as he had finished 
his meal and was about to rise, Hyacinthe 
came in and sat down at the table. He 
bowed formally in the respectful way he 
had with Ogle; but he smiled as he bowed, 
which was unusual; and the cheerfulness 
of his pale face was noteworthy; never 
before had Ogle seen him look cheerful. 

*‘IT have a message for you from my 
mother, if you please.” 

““What is it?”’ 


““C\HE has déjeuner in her apartment; 

but I think she will be finished by this 
time. She told me to find you and ask if 
you will be so kind and come to see her 
there.” 

““Now?” Ogle asked, rising. 

Hyacinthe jumped up and made his 
quick bow again. “If you will be so kind.”’ 

“‘T will,” the American said grimly, and 
without adding anything to that he 
walked away. He had begun to breathe 
rapidly and deeply, his great desire being for 
a final interview with Madame Momoro- 
as there were some things he wished to say 
to her. He had been rehearsing them in 
his mind all morning, and even when he 
was cursing the Arabs phrases were de- 
veloping in the back of his mind for this 
last interview. 

He wished her to know definitely his 
reasons for closing the episode of their 
friendship and parting with her forever. 
At the end he would say: “‘I have one last 
mans of convincing you that I under- 
stand you, Madame Momoro. I am sure 
you are already aware that Mr. Tinker 
and his party are going from here by easy 
stages to Tunis; I am returning by rail, 
myself, to Algiers. I wish you and yout 
son to take the automobile we have 
traveled in and use it as you originally 
planned, though without my own un- 
necessary society. You will be able to see 
your friend and continue your campaign 
at every stage—unless his wife prevents. 
You need give yourself no uneasiness 
whatever in accepting this slight con- 
tinuation of hospitality; the expense oi 
the automobile and chauffeur has already 
been provided for, through to Tunis.’”’ So 
bitter he had become he found himself not 
only capable of saying such things but 
trembling with impatience to say them: 
for, as he left the dining room he was, in 
truth, trembling. 

To go to the stairway he had to pass 
through a corridor where there stood a 
counter covered with postcards, photo- 
graphs, trinkets and Arab knives, sou- 
venirs for which the concierge acted as 


(Continued on Page 160) 
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The Lida 





Look for trade-mark on sole and 
lining. Not genuine without it. It 
is your guarantee. Sold by 2000 
dealers. Styles for all occasions. 
All sizes. All widths AAAA to E. 


Made for women, misses and 
children by only The Selby Shoe 
Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; for men 
and boys by only E. T. Wright 
& Company, Inc., Rockland, 
Mass. 
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H, what a wonderful thing it is to enjoy every minute 


of the day, to have time for play and friends—and 
happiness,” is the carefree message we have received from 
a young woman of Milwaukee. 


“Things to do have become things to enjoy ! Long hours 
have become happy hours! Responsibilities have become 
pleasures. I do so much more than I used to, yet I have 
time for tennis and golf and friends!” 


The writer of this letter is a young business woman, who 
spends eight hours a day in an office and cares for the home 
in the evening. She keeps house for her father and two 
brothers. 


“‘When mother died,’’ she continued, “I felt that I 
simply couldn’t do everything that needed to be done. 
I had worked for a year or so, and was getting along fairly 
well, but the additional responsibilities engulfed me. 


“But I hated to give up my position—though I couldn’t 
see how I would get along. Then a friend suggested that I 
would find help in the Arch Preserver Shoe. 


‘The idea seemed foolish to me. How could a shoe help 
me, when my burdens were so great? 


“But I got a pair of Arch Preserver Shoes—and the 
mere fact that I am writing this letter to you shows what 
the results have been. 


“‘T feel years younger. I was really beginning to feel old 
at twenty-six. Now I’m a girl again. And I find myself 
fresh and energetic when I leave the office. The housework 
is fun. Father and the boys help me, and we simply make 
play out of the dishes and sweeping and making the beds. 


“T am grateful for the Arch Preserver Shoe. I realize 
fully what the advantages are, because when I had worn 
that first pair I was still doubtful whether they were re- 
sponsible for the entire difference. I got a pair of the ordi- 
nary type of shoes I formerly had worn, and immediately 
there was the old tired feeling. 
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C Now Im a girl again’ 


No. 9 of a series of convincing messages to American Women, from American Women 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 
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Shoe Co. 






“T shall always wear this shoe, because I know it has 
proved that it does everything you claim for it. It has 
made my life a happy one, instead of a miserable existence.”’ 





Happiness instead of miserable existence! Isn’t such a 
shoe worthy of your interest? Isn’t it worth while for you 
to find out for yourself the meaning of such a shoe in your 
life—the shoe that is doing so much for hundreds of thou- 
sands of other women? 


There is no mystery about the Arch Preserver Shoe. It is 
simply the correct shoe—the one shoe that provides the 
kind of walking base that Nature planned the foot to have. 





It has a concealed, built-in arch bridge that prevents 
sagging and straining of the foot. The heel of modern shoes 
makes this bridge necessary, if the foot is to be supported. 


This shoe also has a flat inner sole (crosswise) that pre- 
vents pinching of the nerves, bones and blood-vessels of the 
forepart of the foot. This feature means health, freedom 
from that ‘‘burning”’ sensation. It gives the blood a chance 
to circulate freely, and keeps the nerves in place. 


You can also have the latest styles for all occasions when 
you wear the Arch Preserver Shoe. Our New York studio 
creates many of our styles in collaboration with our Paris 
correspondent. The unique advantage of this shoe is that 
it combines foot health and comfort with good appearance. 
It looks just like any high-grade style shoe. 


Further, it is made also for growing girls and children. 
Mothers appreciate this opportunity to make sure that the 
little feet are allowed to get started correctly. 


Right now is the time to make up your mind about shoes. 
You should not go another month with ordinary foot-killing 
shoes. Send the coupon below for booklet and the name of 
your dealer. You'll always be grateful if you do. 
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Supports where support is needed — 
bends where the foot bends 
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The Selby Shoe Co., 436 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 


and name your dealer. 


Please send postpaid your booklet No. L-36, ‘‘Foot Youth,” 
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NOW FOR 
WARM FLEECY 
NASHUAS! 


There’s real comfort 
in the warmth of 
deep fleecy Nashuas. 
Your dealer will show 
you the new designs. 


Unprecedented Blanket 

Value. In double bed 

size, Nashua Blankets 
sell as low as 


$5,00 


a pair 


553, Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 
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OTHING that Santa Claus brought will 
give her more pleasure than this 
brightly colored little umbrella. It’s one 
gift which will still be giving good service 
when next Christmas comes around—for 
it’s a rain-proof, color-fast, aed Fruit 


ofthe Loom Umbrella—just like mamma’s. 


They’re made in the bright colors chil- 
dren love—in red, blue, green, and purple 
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as well as black. With colored, enamelled 
handles—silk cords and straps—$1.50. 
With beautifully carved handles, colored 
to match the cloth. amber tips and fer- 
rules, with cords and straps—$2.00. Sizes 
16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 inches. At leading 
stores throughout the country. If your 
dealer hasn’t them, send us the money 
and his name. We will supply you. 


Fruit of the Loom Umbrellas for mother, too! $2.00 and $2.50 
Made exclusively by POLAN KATZ & CO., Baltimore, Maryland 


Little Umbrellas in Colors 
of FRUIT OF THE LOOM 
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salesman. Leaning upon the counter, and 
engaged in conversation with this person- 
age, Tinker was pointing out some civic 
deficiencies of Biskra. 

Whatever the place may have lacked, 
he himself proved to eye and nose that it 
possessed a barber. Within twenty feet of 
him anyone would have known that if here 
was a man in bad odor with his family, he 
had sought to alter that condition by the 
most direct and immediate means possible, 
so powerful was what the barber had 
mingled with his new-cut hair. He was 
shaved intensively, pomaded, brushed, 
massaged, powdered and almost holy- 
stoned. Never had such sleekness ap- 
peared upon every inch of him; and if at 
the same time there was something sub- 
dued about him, something a little baffled 
and spiritually sat upon, some hint of the 
fugitive temporarily at large, he was still 
able to offer municipal advice from 
heaven’s most favored spot, the 
one cherished and perfect city 
at the heart of the world. 

‘What you need here is 
a good, live, snappy 
board o’ health,’’ he was 
saying to the concierge. 
“You take all these 
smells, for instance — 
why, over at that town 
where I was yesterday 
there wasn’t anything 
but smell, practically! In 
Algiers I ran across a smell 
I thought had anything J 
ever smelled stung to death, 
poisoned, coiled up in a knot and 
laid away torest. Why, ifasmell like that 
broke out in my town, we’d build a gas 
works over it and sell it by the cubic foot 
to the War Department. I see now I was 
just fresh from God’s Country when I was 
in Algiers. I didn’t really know what 
could be done in the line of smells and rags 
and sores on people. This Siddy Whatcha- 
call-it place could give the Arab quarter in 
Algiers cards and spades and just sit back 
and laugh! Why, in my town you can sit 
down anywhere in the city and eat ice 
cream right off the street pavement with a 
silver teaspoon. In my town you could 
offer an Irish setter a life job with a fee of 
five thousand dollars for every smell he 
could find within a radius of twenty miles 
from the heart of the city and he’d die in 
the poorhouse, not worth a nickle. In my 
town ——” 


ERE, seeing Ogle approach, he stopped 
short, and his expression became sol- 
emn; he left the concierge and went to meet 
the young man. “I certainly had a wonder- 
ful busy night of it,” hesaid. ‘‘ You hap- 
pened to see babe anywhere this morning?” 

“No, I haven’t.”” 

Tinker rubbed his scented and glisten- 
ing head. “I just wondered if she’d said 
anything to you maybe. She certainly 
hasn’t to me. Maybe she thinks her 
mother’s sayin’ enough, and I guess she 
is. Murder!” He moaned slightly and 
turned to rejoin the concierge; then an 
afterthought stopped him. “Listen,’’ he 
said. ‘‘What’s an impresario?” 

Ogle looked at him strangely but re- 
plied without giving any other evidence 
that the question inspired a train of 
thought. ‘‘A manager of an opera com- 
pany, or of concerts, or a musical conduc- 
tor. Why?” 

‘Nothin’. It’s just one of those words 
a person keeps hearin’ all his life and 
never does know what it means unless he 
asks somebody. I heard a little about one 
last night, and I thought I’d ask; that’s 
all.” 

“Last night?’ Ogle said; and there 
was a gleam in his eye. “‘ You mean after 
I saw you?” 


“AFTER that?” Tinker groaned. ‘‘My 

soul, no! My folks weren’t talkin’ to 
me all night about impresarios.”” He took 
the young man by thecoat lapel. ‘Listen! 
I got to go back up to our rooms in a min- 
ute; I been out of ’em longer now than 








there’s any safety in. I got an idea I may 
be leavin’ here for some other place in 
about an hour; I haven’t been told yet, 
and I know better’n to ask for any say in 
the matter—under the circumstances. 
Murder, no! But if I’m still here by eve- 
‘ning, for heaven’s sake send up and see if 
I’m alive, and if I am, say you got to see 
me on business, or to go to a fire, or any- 
thing. And listen! Did you see that pet- 
rified man up in the museum at Algiers 
that they boiled in tar or something? 
What did they do that to him for?” 

“He was a Christian martyr, I be- 
lieve.” 


“TS THAT all!” Tinkersaid. ‘‘Golly! I 

thought maybe he went out and ate 
some o’ this Arab Koos Koos with a woman 
his wife didn’t. know, or something serious 


like that. Anyhow, he got off easy—com- | 


paratively!” 

Again he would have turned away; but 

he was arrested by the pallid appearance 
of his young acquantance. ‘‘What’s 

the matter with you?” he 

asked. ‘“‘ You haven’t got 

anybody to boil you in tar 
if you break away and eat 

: dinner out one night in 
your life, have you? 
You look like a man 
that’s goin’ to be sick.” 
Ogle shook his head. 

“The change of cli- 

mate, perhaps,” he said; 

and he moved to the 
stairway. 
Tinker was solicitous. “‘Lis- 
ten! Don’t go and get sick 
way off here away from’ home and 
everybody like this. You let me know if 
you feel anything comin’ on, young man, 
and I’ll look after you.” 

His hearty voice showed a friendly con- 
cern, and his solicitude was evidently 
genuine; but Ogle returned only an in- 
distinct “‘Thank you” and went on up 
the stairs. A moment later, when he 
opened the door of Madame Momoro’s 
salon, upon her bidding, he was even paler 
than he had been. 


XXVIT 


HE stood near a window, where she 
had been watching the fantastic life 
of the roadway below; and neither Diana 
of Poitiers nor Mademoiselle de L’Enclos, 
nearest and most famous rivals of Aurélie 
Momoro, could have looked more impos- 
ingly and mysteriously beautiful in a 
brown traveling suit made by a modern 
tailor. Traveling bags, packed and locked, 
were upon a table, and the two fur coats 
she had with her during the excursion by 
motor hung over the backs of two chairs. 
She gave Ogle a smile somewhat in- 
scrutable, though there seemed to be a 
wistfulness about it. ‘‘Come to the win- 
dow for a moment,” she said. ‘‘A long 
caravan is just passing; shaggy old cam- 
els and worn-out donkeys and lean goats 
and dogs—nomads coming in from far 
down in the Desert. You must see them.” 
“‘No, I thank you,” he said, and, after 
looking at him quickly she turned from 
the window to face him; but she no 
longer smiled. 

She waved a hand already gloved to- 
ward the traveling bags and fur coats. 
“‘T am leaving you, my friend, you see.” 

“Are you? Do you think your other 
friend will be able to get away?” 

She looked at him again, longer this 
time. ‘‘Let us sit down, if you please,” 
she said; and they sat, facing each other. 
“What other friend do you speak of?” 

At that the pale young man laughed 
harshly. ‘‘How absurd! I met him down- 
stairs not five minutes ago and he told 
me he might be leaving this afternoon— 
‘in about an hour,’ he said. He was wait- 
ing to be told. Haven’t you sent him 
word of his good fortune yet?” 

““What good fortune?” she asked, and 
she frowned. “‘Upon my word, I under- 
stand you no more than if you were speak- 
ing in Magyar, a language I haven't 
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WO SHREDDED WHEAT biscuits, heated in the 

oven, poured over with hot, rich milk, and salted or 
sugared to taste make a brisk- day meal that’s warming, 
nourishing and completely satisfying. 

Eaten daily Shredded Wheat builds you up; provides 
the BRAN, VITAMINES, SALTS, CARBOHYDRATES, and 
PROTEINS your body needs. All the good of all of 
the wheat ready-to-serve and ready-to-eat. Eat Shredded 
Wheat for health and food enjoyment. Commence today! 
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tom with water and let simmer 
until the mixture thickens. Butter 
if desired and salt to taste. Many other new, attractive 
cold weather preparations of this delicious cereal found 
in our colorful kitchen-book, “Fifty Ways of Serving 
Shredded Wheat.” Write for a FREE COPY to: 

THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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acquired. What do you mean to be saying 
to me? Who is it you saw downstairs?”’ 

“Merely the man you came all this 
distance to meet.” 

At that the faintest pinkness in the 
world overspread her composed features. 
“Why do you say such things? You are 
angry, my dear.” 

‘Please don’t call me that!” 

“Very well,” she said, with a little agi- 
tation. ‘It hurts me that you are angry 
with me. You have meant to be kind to 
me; I have wished to be kind to you. 
But, no! At the last moment you are in 
a fury. Yes; anyone could see it; you 
are white with fury. Do you know how 
pale you are? Why should you be in a 
rage with me?” 

“‘T don’t know that I’m in a rage with 
you,” he answered heavily. ‘‘It seems to 
me that my rage is with myself.” 


HE shook her head. ‘I think not. 

Women have those rages with them- 
selves sometimes, I think it is true; but 
men possess a great talent for pardoning 
themselves everything. What you wish to 
say, I think, is that you complain of me 
and that you hate me. What for? What 
have I done to you?”’ 

“You ask that?’’ he said with bitterest 
meaning. 

“Why should I not ask it? Ah, I know 
well enough what you wish to say, Mr. 
Ogle; but because you feel that a gentle- 
man wouldn’t say it you will not put it 
into spoken words from your mouth.” 
She had begun to show greater agitation; 
her long hands clasped themselves tightly 
together in her lap, and her voice became 
louder. ‘‘What is the difference between 
saying it and thinking it? Are you a bet- 
ter gentleman if you have such things in 
‘your heart to charge me with but do not 
speak them?” 

“I charge you with nothing.” 

“No, not with your spoken words,”’ she 
said. ‘‘But to me, isn’t it the same? 
Wait! Don’t speak! I will say them for 
you. You are telling me in your heart that 
I have accepted everything and given 
nothing, that you have done all for me 
and I nothing for you. Well, I tell you 
that is not true. You even think that I 
have borne nothing from you; and I tell 
you that is another thing that is not true.” 

‘“What have you borne from me?” 

“You ask me that!” she exclaimed, 
thus turning his own reproach upon him; 
and she sprang to her feet, looking so tall 
as she stood before him that her head 
seemed almost as high above him as had 
the golden head in his uncomfortable 
dream. ‘‘What haven’t I!’ she cried. 
““What haven’t I borne!’”’ And she began 
to walk up and down the room with her 
hands pressed against her temples. ‘“‘ What 
haven’t I?” 


OTHING could have surprised him 

more completely; he had not come to 
be put upon the defensive; but already 
he found himself inexplicably in that un- 
fortunate situation. ‘‘Didn’t you just tell 
me I had been kind to you?” 

“‘T said you had meant to be. There is 
a difference. You were kind in your own 
intention, and I would have liked to part 
with you letting you think that your in- 
tention made a real kindness. But you 
wouldn’t have it like that; you are come 
to me hatefully, full of accusations in 
your mind, and so I am willing to tell you 
that some kindnesses can be torture.” 

‘*My kindness to you, you mean?” 

**A thousand times I mean it.” 

He had risen, too, and stood beside his 
chair, looking at her as she paced swiftly 
up and down the room. ‘“‘I suppose you'll 
tell me why.” 

“Indeed I will.”” She came and faced 
him. ‘‘From the moment we began to go 
up into the mountains of Kabyle you as- 
sumed the attitude of an unwilling person 
who has been tricked into doing what he 
doesn’t wish to do. Day after day you 
have kept that attitude. You would sit, 
saying nothing at all, and always with 


that peevishness upon your face. Ah, 
yes, it was! Peevishness! And I was 
your guest; but you made me earn my 
way! I must entertain you; I must be 
always charming! I must get that pee- 
vishness out of your face! When we have 
arrived here in Biskra I was exhausted 
with the struggle. Not with the days of 
driving—that could have been a delight — 
but with the effort to earn my way as your 
guest by making you cheerful. One more 
day of that, and I would be ready to cut 
my throat! I had enough of it, my friend, 
before we began this journey; I had 
enough of it in the house of Mademoiselle 
Daurel, and it is that I would give my 
life to escape from. And what right had 
you to be peevish with me?” 

“See here,’”’ he began huskily. “I asked 
nothing of you ~ 

“Ah! Didn’t you?” She interrupted 
him with a sharp and bitter outcry. “All 
you asked was a complete supervision of 
my affairs, and on what ground?” 

“What?” She confused him. 

“You were jealous of me, just as that old 
woman was jealous. Do you deny it?” 

“I do, emphatically. When was I 4 

““What?’’ she cried. “‘Even that absurd 
old Englishman with his little round wife 
at his elbow every second—you couldn’t 
endure that I should spend a moment with 
them. At Bougie and when we left there 
you were unbearable. You think I pre- 
sume too much in calling it jealousy, but 
that is what you showed me. I should 
know jealousy when I see it, by this time.” 

“Yes,” he said. “I should think so, 
Madame Momoro.”’ 








HE took his full meaning, and her color 

still deepened. ‘‘ You are kinder than 
ever, since you imply that I’ve seen it so 
often. Well, if I have, it is somesing I 
comprehend very well, and I will tell you 
that nothing is commoner than jealousy 
without love. You have felt it. for me, 
and I think you feel it now; but you were 
never in love with me, my friend.” 

““How do you know?” 

“Because that is another thing I have 
unfortunately seen often enough to com- 
prehend a little. You had jealousy, but 
no more. You had ——” 

“Let me tell you what I had,” he inter- 
rupted roughly. “I had jealousy, yes; 
but it was not of you.” 

““No?”’ She laughed aloud. ‘‘It wasn’t? 
You were not in love with me; but wasn’t 
I to pay you for this journey by never 
thinking of anybody but you? You were 
to have all of me that is worth anything; 
you were to have all of my thoughts. If I 
thought of anything else you were en- 
raged. You don’t call that jealousy?” 

“Not of you, I said.” 

“Then of what?” 

“It was of ——” His voice began to 
tremble; he bit his lip, and sank down in 
his chair, with his elbows on his knees 
and his head in his hands. “It was of my 
ideal of you!”’ he groaned. 

She was far from being mollified by this 
definition; on the contrary, she spoke 
with repressed but sharpened hostility. 
“Of your ‘ideal’ of me? Will you conde- 
scend to explain yourself?” 

“T thought—I thought you were above 
every human sordidness,”’ he said miser- 
ably. ‘“‘I thought you were—I thought 
you were the highest and brightest—well, 
if I must talk like a schoolboy to make it 
clear, I thought you were the most goddess- 
like creature I’d ever seen. But what I 
found ——”’ 


““T)OOH!”’ she said, startling him with 

abrupt laughter. ‘‘ You know noth- 
ing of yourself and nothing of what you 
thought; but I am a woman of some expe- 
rience and I can tell you what you thought 
and what your ideal of me is worth. Your 
ideal was a woman who appreciated Mr. 
Laurence Ogle. What you thought was 
that such a goddess-like creature could 
never prefer a man like Mr. Tinker to a 
man like Mr. Laurence Ogle! In that is 
all your trouble, all your peevishness and 
all your disappointed emotion now, my 
friend, all of it!” 


“What?” He looked up, staring at her. 
“You tell me ——” 

“T tell you the truth. It is time! Don’t 
you think so?”’ 

He rose again. “Yes,” he said slowly. 
“I suppose it would be a luxury, now that 
you feel you’ve no more use for me.” 

Her eyes concentrated upon him danger- 
ously. “‘I must ask you to explain yourself 
again.” 

“I’m only making it clear that I under- 
stand the situation.” 

“What situation?” 

“You came here to find him, and now 
that you have found him indeed, you can 
dispense with me; I was only a conven- 
ience by the way. He’s preparing to leave 
and you’re preparing to leave.” 


“‘\70U think,” she inquired, “we are pre- 
paring to leave together—Mr. Tinker 
and I?” 

“TI don’t know. Possibly not. But 
wherever he goes, I think xs 

“You think he’ll find me in Tunis at the 
end of his automobile journey?” 

“‘T should think it very probable, Ma- 
dame Momoro.” 

“‘ And if he did, that is your affair?”’ 

“Not at all!” 

Tohisastonishment tears appeared in her 
eyes; but they were tears of anger. ‘“‘ You 
see you have the power to incense me,” she 
said. “‘It is your stupidity that does it— 
that unbelievable stupidity women ought 
to expect from jealous men, but never do, 
because it is unbelievable. You say it is 
not your affair what I do, and at the same 
time you make it your affair by accusing 
me. You are not in love with me; you 
say all that angers you is my destruction 
of your ideal of me, and you stand here 
looking at me like Death, furious with me 
because you comprehend no more what is 
in your own heart than you do what is in 
mine.”’ 

“What is that?” 

“‘What is in mine, at least, is my own 
affair,” she said. “‘What is in yours— 
well, I must use another harsh expression: 
it is nothing in the world but a vanity 
that has been damaged.” 

“Because you prefer —— 

“Yes,” she said bravely. ‘“‘Because you 
see that anybody would prefer him to you.” 

But at that Ogle broke into helpless and 
painful laughter. ‘‘ You call me stupid, and 
you think I’m all injured egoism—I see 
you really do think it—and I don’t know 
why I still care to try to make you under- 
stand what I feel. You think I’m piqued 
merely because you’ve made me a con- 
venience and because you preferred to 
ask him to help you out with your plan 
for Hyacinthe instead of asking me. By 
the way, why didn’t you? I’d have given 
it to you.” 

““You’d have given me what?” 





” 


a HAT you needed to set Hyacinthe 
up in that impresario’s office. Why 
didn’t you ask me?” 

“‘Ask you for money?” Her stare at 
him was as blank as the tone in which she 
made that inquiry. “Why didn’t I?” 

“Yes. Why didn’t you? I’d have 
given it to you.” 

For a moment she was silent; then she 
said: ‘“‘You think—you think I have 
asked Mr. Tinker to give me the money 
for Hyacinthe?” 

**T don’t know about your asking. I 
think you may have mentioned the need 
for it.” 

*“As I did to you,” she said quietly. 
“But I did not dream of such a thing from 
you—nor did you.” 

“But from him —— 

““You think he has given it to me?” 

‘*Either that, or he will,’ Ogle answered. 
“Yes, I think it extremely probable. I 
think that’s why you’re following him.” 

*“**Following’!’’ she echoed; and she 
looked down on him from her fine height. 
“You use such words, Mr. Ogle!” 

“I’m using only what words seem true 
to me,” he said unhappily. “I’ve been 
trying to make you understand that a man 
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A thrill a minute 
in TOURING 


ACK applauds as Helen sends their oppo- 

nents back “out of gas,’’ just when they 
were showing their dust! TOURING is a 
regular gatling gun of thrilling moments— 
the concentrated essence of delightful excite- 
ment. Women and men both enjoy its fast 
play—its constant 
shifts of fortune. 
Surprising, laugh- 
able, electrifying! 
For 2, 3, or 4 play- 
ers. Price, 75c at 
Dealers’ or by 
mail. 





ROOK 


The most popular and best 
loved Home Game in Amer- 
ica. A wonderful game with 
a charm and absorbing fas- 
cination all its own. Price, 
75c at Dealers’ or by mail. 





Ping-Pong, Pollyanna, Pegity, Pit, Bingo, and 
Boy Scouts’ Progress Game are among the other 
Famous PARKER GAMES, all exciting fun. 


PARKER BROTHERS, Inc. 


SALEM, MASS. : FLATIRON BLDG., NEW YORK 























Only One Dye 
tints like This! 


To give your dainty underwear and stock- 
ings frue tints, you must use rea/ dye. For 
the gorgeous tinting like you see in things 
when they are new, use the original Dia- 
mond dyes. 

Don’t stop with tinting, though! It’s just 
as easy to Diamond dye almost anything 
you wear—or the hangings in the home—a 
grand new color right over the old. Home 
dyeing is lots of fun—and think of what it 
saves! 


FREE now, for the asking! Your druggist 
will give you the Diamond Dye Cyclopedia 
telling dozens of dye secrets, containing 
simple directions, and will show you actual 
piece-goods samples of colors. Or write for 
big illustrated book, Color Craft, free from 
DIAMOND DYES, Dept. 10, Burlington, Vt. 
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This smart box will 
enhance the appearance 
of your McCallum Christ- 
mas Gift Stockings. 
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Here’s to Christmas Shopping 
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HERE'S a real zest and joy to be found in 

Christmas shopping. If you give McCallum 
Silk Hosiery, there’s real satisfaction in giving, 
as there is in receiving it. For only the smartest 
shops carry it, where Christmas shopping is 
both a comfort and delight. And—there’s a 
pleasure, too, in selecting for your friends just 
the loveliest of all these lovely stockings. 

Not only does the silken beauty of the stock- 
ings themselves give pleasure—but the colors! 
Delicate, dainty and becoming —they are also 
smartest of the mode, for McCallum Hosiery 
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leads in style as in quality, and every pair is 
knit full-fashioned to give a perfect fit. 

Then, too, in McCallums you can choose 
stockings for every occasion—exquisite gos- 
samer-sheer hose for dancing and all formal 
wear; sturdier and less expensive stockings for 
day and street wear; and the loveliest of novel- 
ties for sports—every one suitable for Christ- 
mas giving. And in this famous hosiery you can 
give gifts that range from two dollars to a 
hundred, as you wish. McCallum Hosiery 
Company, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
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These all-silk pure- 
dye chiffon stock- 
ings have reinforced 
silk tops—in all the 
newest colors— 
$3.50 
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can suffer more from a damaged ideal 
than from a damaged vanity.” 

“‘How has your ideal of me been so 
damaged?” 

“‘How? Why, upon my soul!”’ he cried. 
“To have thought of you as I did think 
of you, and then to see that you had just 
one sordid idea in the world! To see ——” 

She interrupted fiercely: ‘‘Sordid? Is it 
sordid to wish to escape from hell? Is 
it sordid for a mother to do anything— 
anything in the world—to try to get her 
child out of that hell? Is it sordid a 

“You admit it then.” 

“T admit what?” 

“‘That you have followed this man, this 
gross ig 








” HO is that?” she asked coldly. 

“Whois gross?”’ Then she sat down, 
folding her arms and looking at him from 
beneath half-lowered eyelids. ‘You 
needn’t say any more, my friend. You 
make what you feel about him perfectly 
clear.” 

““*What I feel about him’!’’ Laurence 
echoed in sharpest scorn. “‘What do you 
feel about him yourself? What does any- 
body feel about him? You know what he 
is as well as I do.” 

““What is that?” 

‘*A great barbarian.” 

““Yes,’’ she said quietly. ‘“‘ That is what 
I thought of him when I first saw him on 
the steamer. I saw him in that light— 
a great barbarian, precisely. I saw him 
in the most amusing contrast to you and 
your two little friends.” 

““What?”’ 

“‘Wait!”’ she said, speaking louder, and 
she opened her eyes widely, looking at 
him steadily. “‘You must listen now. He 
is a great barbarian, not caring a sou what 
anybody in the world says of him, not 
thinking about himself at all. He is a 
great barbarian with great power. Power? 
That is money, my friend, and nothing 
else. Money has always been power; and 
people who don’t know that, understand 
neither power nor money. He is as care- 
less of his power as he is of everything 
else. Do you remember how he won that 
money on the ship and threw it away, and 
how he bought all the fruit in the boats at 
Gibraltar, and tossed it to those poor peo- 
ple in the steerage? And in Algiers, you 
don’t know how many people talked of 
what he had given; and here in the Desert 
he has been raining money like some great 
careless thundercloud charged with silver 
and gold and pouring them down. Wher- 
ever he goes the people are on their knees 


to him, and there is a rain of money. 
He ——” 

But Ogle could endure no more. “Yes, 
they are on their knees to him indeed— 
for money!” 

She sprang to her feet. ‘‘ You see noth- 
ing!”’ she cried. ‘‘They respect him! 
They look up to him!” 

““Yes—for his money! As you do!” 

She leaned down, so that her face was 
near his, and she answered him fiercely: 
““As Ido? You say that bitterly, because 
your vanity is in ruins, not because -you 
had any right to make some silly ideal 
of me. You say that of him so bitterly 
because you began by thinking him a 
nothing, and ever since then you have 
seen yourself growing smaller and smaller 
while he grew larger and larger until now 
you know he is a colossus. You accuse me 
of following what any woman would be 
proud to follow and what no woman could 
make follow her. You say we respect him 
and get on our knees to him for his money. 
What have you to offer? Anything? As 
an American you are absurd. Don’t you 
know what we really think of you? 
What else have you to offer us that we can 
go down on our knees before? What do 
we respect any of you for except for your 
money?” 

She overwhelmed the wretched young 
man who had so strangely misunderstood 
her until now; she daunted and dismayed 
him. He stepped back from her, staring 


incredulously. ‘‘What?” he gasped. 
“You say it! You say ——” 
“N7ES!” she cried. ‘‘Once! I say it 


once, but not again.” She followed 
him as he stepped backward from her. “I 
want you to go now; the porters will be 
here for my luggage, and you will be in 
the way. If you think of me after this, 
regretting the expense of our excursion 
together, please remember I have done 
my best. In return, I have given you at 
least part of an education.” 

He came back a step toward her. “‘ And 
I’d like you to remember ‘ 

“No! No!” she cried. ‘‘Not another 
word. The last is said.’”’ And as he per- 
sisted, trying to speak, she took him by 
the shoulders, pushing him toward the 
door. ‘““No! No! No! The last is said, 
I tell you! If you don’t go [She 
began to laugh loudly, and as she opened 
the door and pushed him into the corridor, 
“You dear little fool!’’ she cried. ‘“‘If you 
don’t go I’ll tell you how old I am.” 

Then the door closed sharply upon her 
continuing laughter. 
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love? Simon, I cannot go on. Let us go 
back to your own country, and take our 
places in the world. How can you doubt 
any longer that Ilove you? See what I have 
given up for you!’’ But she did not. She 
could be as obstinate as he. Let him speak 
first, if that was how he wished it. 

She loved him. Did she love him? If it 
was love, what she had first felt for him, 
then this was not love. That was some- 
thing outside her that came gloriously 
upon her; this was something growing up 
from the very roots of her, until it was 
part of her body, of her soul, of herself, to 
be separated from which was death. Was 
that love? Then the other was but a little 
thing. How strange that by so little a 
thing she should come upon life. 

Yes, she loved him. But was life fun? 
Was she happy? She did not know. 


It was two years later. In the forest 
which was their home Elvira sat and 
watched her baby; her two babies. She 
was content. The secret was still a secret, 
but it was a golden secret; a magic key to 
unlock the prison doors whenever the 
prison was too hard for her. She had but 


to say, ‘‘Simon, I am tired of being Elvira; 
I will be a princess again,’’ and she would 
be a princess. She had but to say, “‘Simon, 
we must think of our child,” and they 
would go back to their kingdom. She had 
but to say, “Simon, we have pretended 
long enough,” and the secret would be out. 

But she did not want to say it. Not 
now. She was happy. It was enough that 
she could say it when she wanted to say 
it. Perhaps now she would never use that 
key. So long as she had it, she was not in 
a prison, she was free. What happiness to 
be so free! With her two babies. Big 
Simon and Little Simon. 

Outside the hut Simon the Carver was 
still carving. Inivory now. He, too, was 
happy; happy in his work, happy in his 
wife, happy in his child. Perhaps one day 
his son would be a great carver too. An- 
other Simon! Simon the Elder and Simon 
the Younger. Two of them. 

There was a third Simon somewhere. 
Prince Simon. But of him Simon the 
Carver had never heard. The son of a 
charcoal burner has not much acquaint- 
ance with Courts, however great an artist 
he turn out to be. 
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It’s Such a Comfort 


LITTLE extra money will go so far, espe- 
cially at this time of year. It will enable 
you, perhaps, to pay more than you planned 
for that new coat; to remember more friends 
at Christmas time; to buy choicer gifts for 
those dear to you—and always there are so 
many little luxuries every woman wants for 
herself. 


We have a plan of earning money which has 
proven particularly helpful to women whose 
home duties do not permit them to be regu- 
larly employed. By following the few simple 
suggestions which this plan outlines, women 
everywhere are able to earn up to $/.50 an 
hour. And they earn it in a pleasant, dignified 
manner—just when it suits their convenience, 
right in their own neighborhoods. 


Why not let us send you all the details? 
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“You shocked Jahala so last night with your notions of 
right and wrong that she gets all-over goose flesh at the 
thought of you.” 

Dandini glanced quickly, interestedly, at Jahala. ‘Are 
there still people who can be shocked?” he asked. 

Jahala nodded. ‘‘I’ve only been here a day or so; but 
it seems to me New York people are very ignorant.” 

“Now there’s an idea. Ignorant of what?” 

“‘Of how folks live and think outside of the city. You think 
because you believe a thing that everybody agrees with you; 
a seem to think that the way you live is how everybody 
ives.” 

“And isn’t it?” he asked amusedly. “I mean such people 
as are capable of either living or thinking.” 

“I despise narrow people,’’ Jahala said. 

“Narrow!” Genuine surprise was in Dandini’s voice now. 

“Of course, in my home people believe anything which 
gives you pleasure is wicked. That’s narrow and mean. 
Here you believe nothing is wicked, and that anybody who 
thinks it is must be very inferior to you. That’s narrow, isn’t 
it? To believe any set thing and to think everybody else is 
wrong—that’s being narrow.” 

“So young and beautiful,” said Dandini, ‘‘and yet so wise! 
Wouldn’t the Village love to hear itself called narrow. Miss 
Chandler, last night I told you you’d better clear out of this. 
I was suffering from one of those decent moments everyone 
gets at times. But I saw you dancé, and crude as you were, 
you have the makings of an artist. And I’ve talked with you 
alittle. SoItakeit back. Don’t goaway. Stick it through. 
You may never get where you’re aiming, and you may go to 
destruction in a handbasket, but stick.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you’re an individual. Martin here and Teddy 
are just people, but you’re an individual. You’re the sort 
things happen to. It is only people like you who live, who 
get to know the meaning of beauty and of bitterness. I hope 
you catch the beauty, but if you can’t I hope you know the 
bitterness.” 

““He’s going to mention soul in a minute,” said Teddy. 

“I’m not. Don’t believe in souls. But I do believe in ex- 
perience. A life rich in experience, either lovely or terrible, is 
worth living. All you get out of life is experience.” 

“Yes,” said Teddy, “‘and when you’ve collected it what 
good is it to you? You’re dead.” 

“You go to heaven or you go to hell,”” Jahala said dogmat- 
ically. 


““T GUESS we have to pay for our pickles,’’ Martin Walker 

said with ashrug. “But if you get what you want what- 
ever price you pay for it is cheap. But I guess your rewards 
and punishments are ladled out right here.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Teddy. “I don’t believe you 
have to pay.”’ 

“If you slap the world’s face,” said Walker, ‘‘it doesn’t 
turn the other cheek. You can all have your nobby little 
philosophies and live your wild, free, untrammeled lives, but 
the organized world will make you suffer for it. It'll catch 
you and stamp on your pet corn.” 

“Why?” Teddy demanded. 

“Tt’ll try,” said Dandini, “‘because the business of the 
world is to protect property rights—in land and diamonds 
and coal mines and women. Property-right morals! An act 
is right or wrong in any degree of latitude only as it affects 
property. If ownership of everything could be abolished 
morals would quietly pack their trunk and fade away.” 

“You have to pay up,” said Walker dogmatically. 

“Nonsense. If I throw this coffee cup through your sky- 
light I’m performing an immoral act. Am I going to be pun- 
ished for it? Isa figurative bolt from heaven going to strike 
me down? Nonsense. Who attends to it?” 

“God,”’ said Jahala. 

“My dear,”’ said Dandini, ‘‘God is a great and highly oc- 
cupied personage. He has an illimitable universe to run. 
He hasn’t time to notice my coffee cup or Walker’s window. 
I doubt if He’s aware of any unit smaller than a world. 
There are more worlds than there are inhabitants on this 
little one of ours. You may discipline your dog, but you 
don’t discipline the fleas on your dog, and certainly you are 
unaware of the parasites that undoubtedly live on those 
fleas.” 

“Tie it outside,”’ said Teddy. “‘ You’re taking in too much 
territory. But listen, one and all. This is turning into a 
party, and Jahala and I are busy women. We got to get us 
a new set of jobs.” 


ALKER turned to Jahala, surveying her appraisingly. 
“T can use you,” he said, his voice now businesslike. 
‘Would you like to work for me?” 
Jahala hesitated. ‘‘I—I don’t know.” 
“Well, think it over. When you decide give me a ring. 
Same telephone number as Teddy?” 
“eé Vea” 
The girls arose and walked to the door. Dandini accom- 


panied them to the street and as far as the corner where their 


ways parted. 
“Miss Chandler,” he said at parting, “‘ you’re interesting 
to talk to—when you talk. I collect viewpoints as some men 
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collect antiques. Some evening when I’ve made the price of 
a dinner I’ll call you up.” 

“Thank you,”’ said Jahala primly, determined in her mind 
what her answer would be when that invitation came. Dine 
with an atheist! Chat with a man who denied morals! And 
yet, strangely and contradictorily enough, she knew she was 
going to pose for Martin Walker. And not for the money, 
but for the thing itself—for the experience. 


VIII 


HE next three months of Jahala’s life must be charged in 

the ledger against education. She met men and women 
who seemed fantastic to her country-bred eyes. She wit- 
nessed the taking place of events unbelievable to Ripley 
Bridge. She encountered what bore the appearance of the 
monstrous, and her New England conscience shuddered. 
She admired and envied, was appalled and repelled; was 
lifted to heights of ecstasy and plunged into abysses of 
dread. But through it all she never thought of returning to 
that from which she came. Not for an instant did she waver. 
Fear of disaster in this world or of torture in the world to 
come could not drive her from that path. She was too self- 
centered. The world revolved about her in these days, just 
as she was its orbit in the greater days to come. She was 
Jahala, and there resided in her a vague certainty that she 
would rise superior to events. 

Jahala was beautiful; her loveliness opened its petals 
wider in thesun. So it was inevitable she should be pursued. 
Sometimes she was unaware of the pursuit; sometimes she 
heard the pack giving tongue, but was not alarmed by it. 
Among the men she knew well she made friends, but not 
lovers, for to become a lover one must have encouragement. 
Nor did she stand in peril. The unthinking observer might 
say that she could not live the life and not give way before 
its temptations. This was not true, for there were no temp- 
tations. No man ever had excited her emotions. Not that 
she was cold, not that she lacked in capacity to feel. But 
as yet she was one-sided. She was an artist without being a 
woman; an unproved artist, it is true, but none the less an 
artist. The sole response her soul had to give was to beauty, 
to rhythm, to movement. Only in the dance did she live; 
then she was herself, flaming, potent. At other times she 
was in a state of suspension, which kept her safe, made her 
inaccessible. 

Gradually, seeing how she was unconscious of their pur- 
suit or that, perceiving it, she afforded no pathway of ap- 
proach, the men who knew her accepted her as she was, as 
a comrade, desirable for her loveliness, for her charm, for her 
vivid personality. As for the casual, predatory male, she 
nonplused him, left him futile and ridiculous, and_did so 
without knowing how she had accomplished it. 


O OF all the men she knew except Quentin Dandini; he 
of them all had compelled her to think of him as an indi- 
vidual, to take him into account. He alone had insinuated 
or battered himself into her life. He was there, an intruder 
wandering through the rooms of her house; nor could 
Dandini himself tell you his purpose in entering. He found 
himself there and could not leave; she found him there and 
could not expel him. 

She had been in New York seven months and had mas- 
tered the art of supporting herself and the technic of getting 
a great deal without giving anything in return. She dressed 
well, dined rather better than the ordinary mortal more than 
half the time, saw a great many plays and musical shows, 
and had been proposed to twice by gentlemen who were 
serious at the moment. But she was not on the stage. 

It was through Quentin Dandini that she found at last a 
place in the chorus. 

“I’ve been doing some lyrics for Brophy,” he said one 
evening, and seemed to be very much irritated by this 
windfall, “‘for a revue.” 

““You know Brophy? You never told me.”’ 

That Dandini was doing lyrics did not interest her; that 
he was in touch with a producer interested her very much. 
The fact is, other people’s affairs. their problems and their 
successes interested her very slightly; she was interested in 
herself. To dance! She turned every conversation thither, 
performed almost no act not calculated to further her ambi- 
tion. And now here was a young man who actually knew 
Brophy. A bridge crossing from her to Brophy! 

““You never told me,” she repeated. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘I’m not especially proud of 
it; and I’m not proud of the silly jingles I’m writing for his 
show.” 

“*Is there going to be a chorus?” 

He sneered. “‘Brophy’s idea of a show is a chorus.” 

“Introduce me to him,”’ Jahala said eagerly. 

“*He’s not the sort one introduces people to,”’ Dandini said. 

“What do I care what sort he is?” she insisted. ‘‘When 
can you arrange it?”’ 
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“T shan’t arrange it. I despise the man. He’s ignorant 
and as crooked as a rail fence.” His fists clenched and his 
eyes glittered. “And I, because I must eat, write what he 
calls lyrics for his rotten show. Lyrics!’’ 

“T’ve been here seven months,”’ Jahala said, “trying to 
get in achorus. Now you can help me.”’ 

“T won't,” said Dandini, but the next morning a note came 
to her by messenger boy, a note from Dandini inclosing a 
letter of introduction to Brophy. It is characteristic of her 
that she did not read Dandini’s note to learn if he was con- 
trite or if he was angry with her. She did not care. He had 
become nothing but a means to an end, and now he had 
served his end and had ceased for the moment to exist for 
her. But she read the unsealed letter to Brophy eagerly. 

At ten o’clock she was in the producer’s outer office; at 
ten-thirty the letter was carried through the door of the 
private office and presently she was ushered in. Brophy, 
coatless, bulging, sat behind a littered desk and peered up 
at her with little, bright, crafty eyes which seemed to strip 
her garments from her one by one. He did not speak, but 
eyed her with the concentration of a horse trader. 

“You'll do,” he said presently. ‘‘What’s your name?” 

“Jahala Chandler.” 

“Huh. Don’t bob your hair. No monkey business in my 
companies. You Dandini’s gal?”’ 


T THE question she comprehended Dandini’s reluctance 

to present her to this man with a request that he put 

her in the chorus; the inference he would draw was obvious, 

for he listened to many requests of the sort during a season. 
“No,” she said. 

“None of my business anyhow. Huh! You’ll do. Huh. 
Stage door at the last show I put on looked like Society 
Night at the Metropolitan. Street blocked with limousines. 
Every girl had her one. That’s the kind of choruses I pick. 
The kind that drags ’em in by the neck.”’ 

He got up from the desk and came around to her, still 
staring, opened the door, patted her on the back in a pro- 
prietary way that made her wince, and shoved her out. 

She stood for a moment with eyes half shut. It was done! 
Now in reality she was on her way. The stage lay before her; 
she was of it, possessed of a job, and tomorrow rehearsals 
commenced. 

“T’m going to let nothing come between me and what I 
want,”’ she said fiercely, exultantly. She had no doubts. 
She believed in herself implicitly, a monumental, colossal 
self-confidence. 

She went home to Mrs. Wattles’ for luncheon, went hop- 
ing some of the girls would be there so she could tell them. 
She wanted to talk about her good fortune, which loomed so 
large after these seven months of disappointments. Neither 
Teddy O’Day nor Yvonne came in, but Edith Field was 
there. With her Jahala had never been intimate. She was 
too quiet; not shy but reticent, and, it seemed to Jahala, not 
remarkably smart. She was the actress of the boarding 
house, a real actress who spoke words in drama, and not a 
mere chorus girl. It is true she had spoken no words on the 
stage since Jahala’s arrival, and had earned her way by 
making quaint things for gift shops. But she was always 
going to agents, always waiting for an engagement. 

The two sat at the table with Mrs. Wattles, and Jahala 
waited for a telling moment to bring out her news.° 

“Well, Mrs. Wattles,” she said presently, ‘you won't 
have to worry about my room rent any more.” 

“Eh? What? Not goin’ some place else?”’ 

“Of course not, but I’ve got a job. In Brophy’s new 
revue.” 

“Now ain’t.that nice? And a long run it’ll be too. 
Brophy always puts on successes. When d’you go to work?” 

‘Rehearsals commence tomorrow.”’ 


“T THINK,” said Edith, “I'll see my agent this afternoon. 
She may have something for me. Don’t you want to 
walk down with me, Jahala? She’s in touch. Mostly she 
handles big people; but if she takes an interest in you : 

** Any dancers?” Jahala asked. 

“Wall and Stout. She’s got their pictures on her wall. 
Better come along. I’m kind of lonesome.”’ 

“IT should think,’’ said Jahala, “‘ you’d be lonesome a great 
deal. You stay in so much; you almost never go out eve- 
nings.”’ 

‘‘Making enough doodads to live takes time,’’ said Edith 
grimly, “and you girls are always going out with men.” 

“Who would we go out with?” 

Edith drew her shoulders together with a gesture of dis- 
taste. ‘I don’t like to have them around me,’ she said. 
“They—they’re all nasty-minded. You know I’m married.” 

“TI didn’t know,” Jahala said, and she regarded Edith 
with new eyes, curiously. 

“T couldn’t endure it—after a month. Married life is 
dreadful. It was all so repulsive. So I left him; and I never 
want to speak to a man again.” 

That afternoon Edith led the way to the door of her 
agent’s office; on its ground glass Jahala read, “‘ Martha 
Wilder, Theatrical Agent.” Edith turned the knob, and 
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INVITE the “Kraft family” to join your 
family this Christmas season. There’ll be 
a variety of occasions where a variety of 
cheese from the select “Kraft family” can 
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KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO—POCATELLO, IDAHO 


KRAFT-WALKER CHEESE CO., LIMITED, Melbourne, Australia 
KRAFT-MACLAREN CHEESE CO., LIMITED, Montreal, Canada 


Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 
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If we, the growers, did not 
know that Diamond Walnuts 
are the world’s best Walnuts, 
you may be sure that we would 
never have spent our time and 
money working out a way to 
put our trade-mark on them. 


Long before we thought of 
branding Diamond Walnuts 








ZI. The Vacuum Sorter: Nuts the 
merest fraction under weight are WE made sure that they were 


lifted out. Only full-weight, kernel- 
perfect nuts remain, 


good enough to brand. 

From the planting of the tree in the nursery until the 
final crack-testing of the nuts before shipment, each step 
in the production of Diamond Walnuts was carefully 
worked out and supervised by experts. 


climate and soil we added painstaking 
variety-selection, budding, rigid pest con- 
trol, and improved methods of cultivation 
and harvest. Then from the superior nuts 
which these improved groves produced, 
we selected only the very finest—grading 
them over and over again by hand and by 
ingenious machines which all but look 


inside the shell. 


2. Hand Culling: 
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All this we have been doing for years. By discard- 
ing over seven million pounds of these already-superior 
Walnuts every year, we succeeded in giving you 
Diamond Walnuts of a quality never before equalled. 
Then—after we had made absolutely sure that this 
result had been accomplished—we began our search 
for a way to brand our trade-mark on the shell. 

Now, at last, after 7 years of experiment, we have 
found the way to brand them. And we've done it with- 
out added cost to you. Instead of packing Diamond Wal- 
nuts in cartons, like other quality foods that you buy, 
we simply trade-mark Nature's “package” —at one-thir- 
tieth the cost of even the cheapest 1-pound cardboard 
carton. Now each Diamond Walnut is its own “trade- 


After the Wal- 
nuts have been machine-graded for 


To California’s natural advantages of six, trained hands pick out every 


nut with a blemish, 


atthe brandontheoutside you 
can be absolutely sure of a 
crisp, plump, flavory kernel 
inside—every time. 

This positive quality-insur- 
ance is just another reason 
why you will naturally want 
togiveWalnuts the place they 
deserve in your menus. Serve 
them often—for their whole- 
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someness, for their fine flavor, 
and because of the wonderful 
way they “dress up” and im- 
prove other foods. And don’t 
forget to keep the holiday Wal- 
nut bowl well filled. 


Remember that there are now 


3. The Final Cracking Test: In- 
spectors crack samples of each lot 
and reject all below the high 
Diamond quality standard, 


two sure ways to get Diamond California Walnuts: 
in the shell—each nut branded with the Diamond trade- 


mark; or in the can—mixed halves and pieces; kept 
always fresh and sweet in two sizes of vacuum-sealed 
tins, ready for instant use. 


All quality dealers have them. Always look for the 
Diamond trade-emark—the one sure way to get the 


9 * _ 
marked package.” Bylooking 4. 4nd Now—Branded,For Your Walnut quality that you want! 
Protection: This ingenious ma- 
chine prints the Diamond trade- 
mark on every Walnut, 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 
For your convenience we have prepared an attrac- 
tive 6x 8-inch flexible, loose-leaf, receipt book con- 
taining index tabs, choice Walnut receipts and 50 
blank pages. No advertising in it. An ideal Christmas 
present! Sent prepaid for $1 (less than actual cost). 
Mail currency or money order to address below. 


CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Dept. D-10, Los Angeles, California 
A purely cooperative, non-profit organization of 4307 
growers, Our yearly produétion 
(50,000,000 pounds, 
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they entered, to be greeted by a short, stout 
woman of sixty who stood dictating to a 
stenographer. 

She smiled with artificial cordiality. 
““My dear! Where have you been? I was 
thinking of you today. Yes. I’m helping 
cast Ladue’s new play, and there’s a part 
just made for you.” 

Edith had heard this same formula fifty 
times before, but it was always new and 
fresh and weighted with hope for her. 
“This,” she said, “is Jahala Chandler. 
She’s a dancer. I—I thought it wouldn’t 
do any harm to bring her.” 

“No, indeedy. And she’s lovely too— 
lovely. But can you dance? That’s the 
question? Um. Come in and sit down, 
and we’ll talk about it. Where are you 
dancing?” 

“T’m in Brophy’s new revue.” 

“Splendid. He always does so well by 
his people, though I wouldn’t trust him 
too far. I watch my people’s contracts 
when I do business with Brophy. I hope 
you have a good contract.” 

“The regular Chorus Equity contract.” 

“Ah, in the chorus? Um. But you 
don’t want to stay in the chorus! No, in- 
deedy. We'll see to that. We'll look 
around and find something for you—if 
you can dance.”’ 

“I can dance,” said Jahala, and for the 
first time Mrs. Wilder looked at her with 
interest. 


HE girl spoke as one who knew, and 

there was that about her which de- 
manded attention and some measure of be- 
lief. Personality was there, individuality, 
a more potent something than the mere 
physical loveliness of her young woman- 
hood. It was what Mrs. Wilder often spoke 
of as “the ability to put it over.”” And she 
knew the value of this commodity. 

Truth and efficiency, lies and shiftless- 
ness blended intricately in Mrs. Wilder. 
She was a professional optimist, a master 
of exaggeration, one who never could state 
to a client a cold, disappointing fact; but 
nevertheless an agent of parts and some- 
times of sagacity. If she dealt with actors, 
placing them in parts, she, too, played a 
part, and her clients were her audience. 

“Now I'll tell you,” she said. “I think 
I have something that will do. I’ve been 
thinking it over. What you need is a 
dancing partner.” 

“IT don’t need a partner.” Jahala was 
very certain. 

Mrs. Wilder blinked at her. ‘‘ You need 
a partner in the beginning,” she said. 
“‘Later we'll see.” 

That, thought Jahala, might be true. 
At any rate she would listen and if any- 
thing to her advantage appeared she would 
seize upon it. 


“PEERS a young man—a splendid 

dancer—that I’ve been trying to put 
over. He’s the best in New York, a really 
wonderful dancer, but I just can’t seem to 
get by withhim. Nowthetwoofyou!”’ She 
studied Jahala. ‘“‘You’ve a lot to learn,” 
she said; ‘I can see that; and Petrie 
could teach you. A few months with him 
and I could get you an engagement. I 
know it. It’s as good as done. Not a big 
engagement at the start, but something. 
A cabaret, maybe. Then, if you make 

* good—and I know you will ——” 

“But I can’t afford to take lessons.” 

“‘T’ll fix it so you don’t have to. He’s 
teaching dancing now, ballroom dancing. 
Has his own salon. But if I advised it he 
would take you and train you. Wait; I’ll 
see if he’s in.” 

She snatched the telephone and de- 
manded a number autocratically. ‘“‘Pe- 
trie? Is this you, Petrie? Well, my dear! 
And how are you today? . . . I’ve got 
something for you. Something big. Any- 
body there? . . . I'll be right up. Wait 
for me.” Then to Jahala and Edith: 
“Come right along. We'll go now and 
settle it.” 

She bustled them out of the office, chat- 
tered them down the elevator, poured a 
flood of optimism over them as they 


walked up the street, and filled Jahala’s 
shrewd little head with a marked distrust 
of her and of her promises as she did so. 

They found Petrie in his salon, two 
parlors of an old house thrown together 
and refloored for dancing. He stood be- 
side his orchestra, which was a small 
phonograph, and lifted his head with a 
pleasant, boyish, birdlike movement as 
they entered. He smiled and held out his 
hand with such charm that one could not 
help liking him. 

“Petrie,” said Mrs. Wilder, ‘‘this is 
Jahala Chandler, and another client of 
mine, Miss Field. I’m going to make a 
team of you and Miss Chandler. Petrie 
and Chandler! How will that look in 
electric lights?” 


ETRIE turned to survey Jahala, and 

hiseyestwinkled. ‘This is so sudden,”’ 
hesaid, and compelled Jahala to smile back 
at him. 

“‘Jahala is in Brophy’s new show, but I 
want to get her out of it,’”” Mrs. Wilder 
said. “And I must, I positively must, get 
you out of this. Isn’t she too sweet? In 
three months you could be ready for an 
engagement. I know right now where I 
can place you.” 

Petrie stood with boyish embarrass- 
ment, tapping his white, beautiful teeth. 
He looked no more than twenty, although 
he was twenty-four. He seemed a bashful 
boy, though his experiences of the past 
year or two would have astonished the 
most experienced man about town. But 
Petrie had the great gift of surveying 
events with humor, a tolerant humor. He 
was slight, blond, with brown eyes and 
waving hair, not a beautiful boy, a clothes 
model, but a person who presented aspects 
of reality and sturdiness. 

“It—it sounds interesting,” he said. 
“But, Miss Chandler, will you dance a 
little for me? I want to see how much you 
will have to learn.”’ 

That, thought Jahala, had the tone of 
good sound sense. Of course she would 
dance for him. She would dance for any- 
body. Her life consisted of dances, with 
dull intervals between. 

“What would you like?”’ Petrie asked. 
‘““What sort of record?’’ 

“Anything,” she said. 
matter.” 


“Tt doesn’t 


ER voice was a trifle breathless as the 

thing which made her dance came to 
life within her. She cast off her hat and 
sat upon a chair to remove her shoes. 

“My feet won’t think with my shoes 
on,” she said. 

Petrie started the machine and nodded. 
“Now. Don’t think of anything. There’s 
nothing to be embarrassed about. Just 
dance.” 

“T’m not embarrassed,” said Jahala. 

She stood for a moment listening to the 
music, absorbing it, allowing movements 
to improvise themselves in her mind, giv- 
ing herself up to the swing of the orches- 
tra, so that she was no longer herself, no 
longer conscious of Jahala Chandler, but 
was a thing floating in the flood of music, a 
part of it, of the stuff of which music is 
composed. 

When she was motionless again Petrie 
closed his mouth. He had expected to 
see—what he had not seen. The thing he 
had seen was almost a miracle, unbeliev- 
able to his trained eye. 

He did not speak for a moment. Then 
he turned to Mrs. Wilder. “If you can 
persuade Miss Chandler to come with 
me,” he said, “‘I will make something of 
her.” He spoke with an effort at restraint. 
Then he turned to Jahala. ‘‘There are 
things which need ironing out, technicali- 
ties, little rough spots. But’’—his eyes 
glowed—‘“‘in a year, if you work, the 
standing-room sign will be out wherever 
you dance.” 

“‘She’s as good as that?” asked the as- 
tounded Mrs. Wilder. 

“I think, Mrs. Wilder,” said Petrie, 
and he nodded his head, “that you are 
looking at the greatest dancer of the day.” 

So it was that Petrie came into Jahala 
Chandler’s life, which now must take note 
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E offer now—direct from our factory to you—our 
latest, finest model, a Sturtevant far and away the 
most efficient we have ever built. 


By selling direct, we are able to lower the price. The many 
superiorities of the Sturtevant are so apparent that it sells 
itself. To prove this fact, we send it to you for 10 days’ 
free trial. If you agree that it is the finest vacuum cleaner, 
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For baby’s 
tender skin 


“Vaseline” Jelly relieves chaf- 
ing, diaper rash, cradle cap, 
scurf, and other inflammations 
of a baby’s tender skin. It 
soothes the sore and tender 
places, protects them from ir- 
ritation and helps them heal. 
“Vaseline” Jelly is safe for 
babies. Pure and Free from ir- 
ritating substances. Millions 
of mothers find it indispen- 
sable in the nursery. 


Look for the trade-mark “Vaseline”. 
It is your protection. 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Company 


(Consolidated) 


New York ' 


Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


State Street 


Write for first-aid 
booklet, INQUIRE 
WiTHIN—Free. 













Nothing 
brightens 
lonely hours 
like Puzzle-Peg 
—the greatest of all solitaire games. The new book 
of 104 mystifying problems packed with each set 
brings almost endless fun. 


Puu3sle Peg 50° 


—is the wonder Puzzle of the century, com- 
bines the fascinating features of puzzle and 
game. For whiling away lonely hours, it has no 
equal. Played by one it makes fun for all. You 
~ never tire of it. It makes the ideal Christmas gift 
I for ali ages from 8 to 80. Don't forget those who 
need remembering most. Give them Puzzle-Peg, “the 
gift that ends loneliness.’ At all Game Dealers’ or sent 
oaluiald' to any address for 50c. (In Foreign Countries, 75c.) 


Lubbers & Bell, 743 Second Av., Clinton, Ia. 


Send $1 extra for “‘Blue Moon’’—the delightful new 
game for children 
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of the existence of two young men. The 
other was Quentin Dandini. In spite of 
her, they began to assume proportions, 
to intrude upon her consciousness. Dan- 
dini she did not understand; he was 
contradictory, intense, bitter. It was im- 
possible to determine what he wanted of 
her, so she was unable to erect a defense. 
Petrie was quite different, open, boyish, 
not apt at dissimulation. Jahala felt 
quite able to handle him. One thing she 
never doubted, and that was her ability 
to handle herself. 

The months which followed were fever- 
ish months, wearisome months, but glori- 
ous for all that. She had left one life to 
come to New York, where she had found 
herself upon another star, whirling in an- 
other atmosphere; now she stepped into 
a smaller, more compact world, quite 
different from the others. 


T REHEARSALS Brophy’s director 
was merciless; but Jahala reveled in 
it. There was a tryout at Atlantic City, 
followed by hurried, feverish changes and 
shifts. There was the opening in New York! 
Responsibility sat heavily upon Jahala; 
she felt as if she alone were giving the per- 
formance, as if every eye in the audience 
were directed to her. And she loved it, 
loved the feeling of it, the glare and scurry 
and dodging and applause of it. She loved 
the confusion of the large dressing room, 
the odors, the anxiety, the delight which 
followed the success of the performance. 

It did not become commonplace; each 
night’s performance was a first night for 
Jahala. At last she was alive; it was for 
this she was born. As she danced in the 
line she said to herself: ‘‘They’re watch- 
ing me. All those people out there are 
watching me.” 

It was only after the New York run 
commenced that she was able regularly 
to work with Petrie; but then she went to 
his salon three afternoons a week and, 
to the rhythm of his phonograph, labored 
to exhaustion, mastering those technicali- 
ties without which she could not be a 
finished danseuse. 

Nor, strangely, was she impatient. She 
was ready to work and to wait. She had 
no doubt of the result. She was Jahala, 
always intensely conscious of her identity. 
She, of all the world, was real, for she 
could sense herself; the rest were vague 
figures moving in their element, figures 
which might not exist at all. But she was 
Jahala! Her day would come. 

“My boy friend’s got a friend who’s 
crazy to meet you,” she was told more 
than once by other girls in the troupe. 


HE met the friends of the boy friends, 

the friends of the young gentlemen with 
the sporting roadsters, and elderly friends 
of ‘“‘daddies.’’ And by this route a third 
man shouldered his way into her life, and, 
like the other two, could not be shouldered 
out again. 

“It’s going to be a wild party,”’ she was 
warned by one of the girls. ‘‘Check your 
inhibitions, my dear, or think up who has 
a pull with the police. Leach Norcott’ll be 
there.” 

“Who is Leach Norcott?”’ 

““Where have you been all our lives? 
Whoops, my dear! Leach is a bearcat, 
and I don’t mean maybe. He’s a poor 
little rich boy, with a gift for publicity 
that amounts to genius. He’s front-page 
stuff. But gosh, he’s good company!”’ 

“‘What’s his line?”’ You see Jahala was 
enlarging her vocabulary. 

“His line,” said the girl, “is pulling 
what you don’t expect. He never hides 
his fight under a bushel,” she said, and 
giggled delightedly. “‘Now there’s a nifty. 
I’ll have to tell it to him.” 

They went down together after the per- 
formance, to find a young gentleman and 
2 car waiting for them at the stage door. 
Introductions took place. 

“Pile in,”’ said Mr. Wilton, “‘the rest of 
the bunch will be at Mac’s.”’ 

And so they drove to that exotic dance 
club, where, in the lobby, they encoun- 
tered two other young men and two girls, 
one of whom was Teddy O’Day. 


“Old thing!’’ Teddy exclaimed. ‘‘How 
did you crash this gate?’’ Then without 
waiting for an answer: ‘‘Where’s Leach? 
Where’s the little old Dangerous-Do-Not- 
Touch?” 

“On his way,” said Wilton, ‘‘or up- 
stairs. He’s got a room and a Senegam- 
bian ivory tickler.”’ 

“Going in for privacy, eh?” Teddy 
asked. 

“About time, isn’t it?”’ 

“Never mind,’ Teddy waggled her 
bobbed head. ‘‘We won’t be so private 
before morning. You write that on your 
cuff, and refer to it later.” 

A smiling head waiter approached. 
“Mr. Norcott’s party? This way, please. 
He is waiting upstairs.” 

They ascended by the elevator and 
were ushered into a room whose table was 
set for eight. A pudgy colored man 
slumped on the piano stool; at the far end 
a tall, deceivingly slender young man 
stood, his back to the room, gazing out of 
the window. At their entrance he turned, 
no welcome on his face for an instant, but 
then it brightened as if a beam of sunlight 
had fallen upon it. 

Before it had been somber, almost 
ascetic, brooding, darkly handsome; but 
at the lighting of his smile it changed, a 
miraculous change. Jahala could not be- 
lieve it was the same person. He seemed 
of a sudden to sparkle, to radiate. Deb- 
onair, jaunty, the very personification of 
devil-may-care jollity. 

Handsome he was, with his lean cheeks 
and patrician nose, his black hair, not 
straight but not wavy, brushed back from 
a high, intelligent forehead. Distinct 
eyebrows of Mephistophelian curve gave 
character to eyes which seemed black and 
about which crinkled little lines of humor. 
His eyes stopped upon Jahala and wid- 
ened. ‘I choose you,” he said. ‘“‘I saw 
you first, little stranger. I must have been 
careless to overlook you till now.”’ 


AHALA returned his look an instant, 

resentful but self-contained. Then she 
spoke very slowly and distinctly. When 
she was done a new reputation was folded 
about her shoulders, a reputation for apt 
retort which, in the day of her glory was 
to be one of her chief jewels. 

“Not careless,’’ she said, ‘only non- 
existent. You’ve used up one choice now. 
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See if you have better luck with the other 
two. You have three, you know.” 

Perfect self-possession, the priceless gift 
of poise, the miracle which the theater 
calls ‘putting it over!’”’ A bon mot ut- 
tered by Jahala was magnified by that 
quality so that it became a sparkling gem 
of wit. Her tone was not acid; her manner 
was the exact degree of carelessness to be 
a perfect thing! 

Leach Norcott bent forward, eyes sud- 
denly eager. Then he became courtly, 
not in mockery but in earnest, and bowed 
as to a social equal. ‘‘ Will someone please 
introduce me to my guest?” he asked. 
And when her name was pronounced: 
“Jahala! Jahala Chandler! Yes, it would 
be that. It could be nothing else. Ja- 
hala! How could anyone call you by an- 
other name?” 


“You will find it quite easy,” she said. 


He smiled as her point struck home. 
*‘Miss Chandler,”’ he said, “I shall count 
the days until I am placed on a Jahala 
basis. Meantime, will yousit here?’’ Hein 
dicated the chair at his right. ‘“‘Teddy. . . 
Nora. .. Wilton.” He nodded to 
chairs. “And, professor, play something 
with a lift to it while we dine, something 
that seems to celebrate an event. Miss 
Chandler, you are the event.” 

“Cross your fingers, Jahala,”’ 
Teddy. ‘“He’s got the evil eye.” 

Leach lifted his cocktail glass to the 
company. ‘“‘Cheerio!”’ he said. 

They drank, but Jahala’s glass remained 
untouched. 

Norcott frowned at it. 
drinking?” 

“No.” Just the monosyllable, no ex- 
planation. 

Jahala never explained. Her conscience 
was a queer mechanism. It would not 
permit her to drink; it would not permit 
her the use of cigarettes; yet it allowed 
her to come here! She never knew what 
it would permit or forbid her to do. 


called 


““You’re not 


CRAPS of conversation pierced the gen- 


eral chatter: “‘—— and she gave him 
the gate. Cold-blooded as a fish.”” ‘‘—— 
they make their gin out of lye © Pcie 





tried to make me in the first five minutes.” 
and she says: ‘Maybe I’m not 
beautiful, but I’m expensive.’’’ “‘—— best 
show in town. Snappiest cabaret. Never 
knew negro girls could be pretty.” 
“What’s that?’’ Leach interjected, 
catching the last scrap of conversation. 





“Colored dance joint uptown. Great 
show. Never saw such dancing. Worth 
seeing.”’ 


“Where is it?” 

“Way up in the Hundred and Twenties 
some place. Forget where.” 

Leach turned to the colored piano 


player. “Know the place he’s talking 
about ?”’ 
“Yes, sir; know it well. Acquainted 


dah.”’ 

The young man shook his head with a 
quick, restless, intolerant movement. 
“‘Let’s go,” he said. “‘ This is dead.” 

“Oh, listen, Leach,’ said Teddy. 
“You’ve got supper ordered and_ all. 
Don’t rock the boat.” 

“To blazes with the supper. Who’s 
hungry. Have to take our own along or 
can we get it there, professor?”’ 

“You gits all you want, Mr. Norcott.”’ 

“But this meal cost money,” objected 
Teddy. 

“We’re on our way,”’ Norcott said, al- 
most savagely. ““Come along. Let’s move.” 

Teddy sighed. ‘‘ Didn’t I promise heavy 
weather?” she asked of the world at large. 


HEY crowded into two cars, taking 

t along the piano player as guide, deaf 
to the expostulations of waiters and man- 
agers at so summary a departure, and 
drove northward. Norcott, who sat be- 
side Jahala was moodily silent, and she 
wondered if he had been drinking too 
much. He had not. 

She was not at ease. This young man 
disturbed her, filled her with vague ap- 
prehension. And he interested her. His 
was a type new in her experience. She 
fancied him a spoiled, pampered boy. 
Then she recalled his face as she had first 
seen it, and wondered. She found herself 
feeling sorry for him—without apparent 
cause. 

They stopped before a brightly lighted 
entrance, and the piano player bustled out 
with ostentatious importance. He gained 
admission for them, had a table cleared 
for them, hovered about with anxious 
solicitude. 

The cabaret was in a huge basement 
room, low of ceiling, close to breathless- 
ness. Murky with smoke, odorous with 
liquor and the fumes of cookery and the 
perfumes of women, it presented an evil, 
garish countenance not ameliorated by 
the faces of the men and women, the boys 
and girls who jammed the room to suffo- 
cation. It was a tawdry crowd, a crowd 


(Continued on Page 172) 
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Of they are Beautiful Hotfoint Gifts 


they will be reminders of the giver 


Gvery Day through long years of usefulness 


OME gifts you might give loved ones 

at Christmas would last several happy 
days. Some would become old, or worn 
out and forgotten in a few months. 


But Hotpoint gifts are permanent.When 
they are treasured heirlooms they will still 
be beautiful and useful. 


Yet Hotpoint gifts may be quite eco- 
nomical. There are suitable Hotpoint gifts 
for as little as $2.85—or as much as $455.00. 
Each is an unsurpassed value at its price and 
of a quality famous for over a generation. 
Each will be a token of your affection not 
alone on Christmas day, but every day for 
long years of enduring beauty and usefulness, 


Illustrated above are 


De Luxe Toast-Over Toaster. Beautifully de- 
signed and finished in highly polished nickel. The 
toast turns automatically when the tray is opened. 
Handsome black ebonized knobs. Price $8.00. 
Another model is $6.00. 


Dolly Madison Percolator Set. A graceful 
set of exquisite beauty. The urn is silver lined, 
the sugar and creamer gold. Satin Silver finish, 
$65.00; Polished Nickel, $55.00. All Hotpoint per- 
colators are equipped with the famous valveless 
pump which makes coffee by a special drip process, 






insuring invariably excellent, full-flavored coffee. 


De Luxe Waffle Iron. Bakes beautifully brown, 
delicious waffles—both sides at once without turn- 
ing. It makes them right at the table with no grease, 
smoke or odor. Price $15.00. Another model is $10.50. 


Only a few Hotpoint gift suggestions are shown 
here. Your neighborhood dealer or electric light 
company can show you these and more. There are 
over 100 items in the full line, permitting a wide 
range of choice. Insist on “Hotpoint” by name to 
make sure of the important inner quality that will 
make your gift a permanent reminder of your 
esteem. Reliable dealers will not substitute. 


Edison Electric Appliance Co., Inc., Chicago, IIL, 
and Ontario, Calif. World’s largest manufacturer 
of household electric heating appliances. 
Branches and Service Stations in all principal cities. 
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Dolly Madison Percolator 
Silver lined. Cut glass top. Satin Silver 
finish, $29.50; Polished Nickel, $25.50. 
Other models in wide variety, $10.00 
to $36.50. 


aie, 


De Luxe Curling Iron 
With the famous Hotpoint parallel 
opening shield. In silk-lined gift 
box with gray silk cord and ivory 
white handle, $7.50. Others $2.95 up. 


A Hotpoint Hedlite Heater 


brings warm comfort on chilly 
mornings and evenings—on damp, 
drizzly days — for baby’s bath. 
Prices, $5.75 to $14.00. 


De Luxe Traveling Iron Set 
3 lbs. For the girl away at school, 
the traveler, bachelor business 
girl, etc. Fits in a corner of travel- 
ing bag. $6.95. 
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Give added | | 


hours of leisure 
++ a Bissell! 


HAT useful gift is more useful than 

a new Cyco Ball Bearing Bissell? 
Silently, swiftly, with astoundingease, this 
improved sweeper gathers up all crumbs, 
dirt, grit, lint from rugs—keeps them fault- 
lessly clean in appearance—and saves 
your wife or mother precious minutes. 


Nothing can take the place of a carpet sweeper 
in the home. A well-known authority says: 
“It is a helpful accessory and should hold a 
definite place on the list of household cleaning 
equipment—it is in a class by itself.’’ 


A new Cyco Ball Bearing Bissell will delight 
with its ease of operation and permit keeping 
the old one upstairs for added convenience—as 
wise housewives now do. 
Rubber bumpers on all four 
corners protect the furniture 
and baseboards. Justathumb =~ 
pressure on the dump lever — 
empties the sweeper pans. 


The cost of the first half 
dozen brooms it saves pays 
for a Bissell which lasts for 
years. Play-size (toy) Bis- 
sells for a few dimes. At 
department, housefurnish- 
ing, furniture and hardware 
stores. The Bissell booklet 
—or a circular on care and 
use of your present Bissell 
—on request. 








Just pressing this 
lever empties it 


~ CARPET SWEEPER CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Carpet Sweeper 








Keep Hair Tidy, 


found for women, especially those with bobbed hair. 
Go try it now. 


Become 
Independent 








Keep It Curly 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 


Summer and winter my hair is ever curly. It is 


tidy, but fluffy. It has a glow. Yet I never visit a 
hairdresser, never have a Marcel wave. 


In obtaining these results I use a hair dress which 


great experts made especially for me. I apply it 
twice a week. It doubles the beauty of my hair in 
an hour. And that wave and sheen remain. 


Now you can obtain the same product. All toilet 


counters supply it as Edna Wallace Hopper’s Wave 
and Sheen. The price is 75c. My guarantee comes 
with each bottle, so you take no risk. 


This is a delight—one of the best things I ever 









Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fascinat- 
ing Home-Study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by phy- 
sicians. Established 27 years. 
Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 Sam- 
ple Lesson Pages with FREE details of 
Money-back Guarantee and FREE 
NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 312, 421 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago 


sil, BeaNurse 
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of habitués not of lower New York, but 
of that unsavory neighborhood. Lavishly 
painted faces, masculine faces saturnine 
and expressionless; predatory noses, thin 
shoulders and mouths which opened at 
the corners to mutter. The dance floor 
was packed so that the dancers could do 
no more than stand upon one spot and 
jiggle. 

Then the cabaret: A dozen colored girls, 
not black, but bronze, surprisingly slender, 
amazingly beautiful of figure, strangely 
barbaric and stirring as they exhibited 
their seminude agility to the accompani- 
ment of, wild jungle music. Jahala 
watched, fascinated. The thing repelled 
her; but she was aware of the skill of it, 
of the appeal. There was something to 
be learned from it, from this dance which 
might have been a part of some jungle 
voodoo worship. A far, far cry from 
Ripley Bridge, which dreamed not that 
such things could be. 

Norcott’s spirits had risen; he was gay, 
debonair, witty. Life had brightened for 
him; his eyes glittered rather than 
gleamed, and his smile became a sort of 
waiting smile, a smile of anticipation. 


kept nudged her partner. ‘‘Let’s get 
out of this,” she said. ‘‘Takea look at 
Leach.” 

Across the narrow aisle from them sat a 
party of young men and women, men 
who crouched with elbows on table tops, 


and eyes peering about through slits in © 


faces not reassuring to see. Not large 
men. One was very small and thin and 
hawklike of face—pale lipped! 

“Tf that isn’t a mess of gunmen I 
never saw one,” Teddy whispered. 

“‘Hush,”’ warned her partner. 

The party seemed amused. It turned 
leering or sneering eyes upon these in- 
truders from down town, and whispered 
comments which caused shadowy, mirth- 
less smiles. The little man turned in his 
chair deliberately to stare and to jerk 
an offensive thumb toward them. 

Wilton leaned quickly across the table 
and laid a hand on Leach’swrist. ‘Steady, 
old man,”’ he said. 

Norcott laughed. His face was all ani- 
mation, delight. He looked about him 
gayly. The opposite table found food for 
unpleasant mirth. 

“‘T told you,” Teddy said in a hysterical 
whisper. “I told you ——’” 

Leach got up slowly from his chair, and 
one might have thought from his face that 
he was but now the recipient of joyous 
news. He advanced, a figure of gayety 
and genial courtesy, to the other table and 
bowed. 

“We amuse you,” he said softly. “I 
love to amuse people. My aim is to 
please.” 


ITH that he bent a trifle, lifted the 

hawklike young man from his chair 
and hurled him across the table into the 
faces of his companions. 

Teddy screamed. The men of the party 
drew protectively about the girls. Sudden 
confusion reigned; there was the malign 
sound made by a thrown bottle turning 
end over end, a rush of feet, waiters’ aprons 
flying, chairs crashing. And in the middle 
Leach Norcott, tall and handsome and 
smiling, his back against a pillar, a mass 
of savage faces, of menacing fists, some 
clutching bottles, surrounding him. 

Jahala was terrified but fascinated. 
She got to her feet and stood, unable to 
remove her eyes, unable to look away 
from that young man who found in this 
his moment of happiness. Adept he was 
at the business, skillful in defense, clear- 
headed, jaunty, delighting in the business, 
merciless, coldly efficient, It gripped 
Jahala, held her, shook her. The like of 
this she never had beheld or dreained. It 
was incomprehensible to her, but some- 
how admirable. Those attacking creatures 
might be loathsome, might fill her with 
aversion, but Leach Norcott fighting them 
off was not repellent. As she gazed at 
him she felt the world was wrong and he 


was right, or that the world in which he 
lived but held him an alien captive from 
that to which he belonged. 

The mélée became general; its con- 
tagion swept over the room in a bedlam 
of sound and motion. Then a sudden, ir- 
resistible, efficient rush, a thudding of 
blows, a swaying of struggling men against 
the wall. It was no charge of police, but 
an onslaught of waiters and employes 
trained to the business. Then silence, 
shuffling of feet, tables scuffled into place 
again. And from the thick of it emerged 
Leach Norcott, unmarked, debonair as 
when he took the first overt action. Wait- 
ers surrounded him either to protect or re- 
strain, and he laughed at them boyishly. 


IX 


RS. WILDER, accompanied by a 

swarthy man with sleek black hair, 
came one afternoon to watch Jahala and 
Petrie dance. 





“For the act,” he said when they rested, 
“T give a hundred and fifty a week, no 
more.” 

“Children,’’ Mrs. Wilder called, “‘I’ve 
an offer for you. Mr. Friel opens his new 
cabaret Monday. He will feature you, 
and it’s your big chance. I advise you to 
accept—a hundred and fifty a week.”’ 

It was Jahala who spoke, nor did she 
consult Petrie. It was of Jahala she was 
thinking, and what might come to her 
through this opening. “We accept,” she 
said. 

“Twenty weeks,” Mr. Friel told them. 
“Tf they padlock me, the contract is off.’’ 

Jahala did not care for prohibition 
agents or for padlocks; she was to be 
given an opportunity to dance. At last 
she was to emerge, no longer to be one of 
the ladies of the chorus, and to let burn as 
her genius directed the flame which leaped 
within her. 


ROM the momeni of their appearance 

in the garishly decorated, smoky, 
crowded cabaret the pair were asuccess; in 
a week Mr. Friel was taking reservations 
for tables a week in advance; in a month 
Jahala was a sensation in the town. She 
was discussed. People went to see her, 
and when Mr. Friel arranged through 
channels sailed by his kind that the police 
should threaten to suppress the dance, 
Jahala leaped to fame. The police did not 
suppress the dance; it was not a dance of 
the sort which is suppressed. 

They danced as a team, but the fame 
came to Jahala alone. Petrie, excellent as 
he was, could not walk where she walked, 
could not reach out to clasp the audience 
to his heart as Jahala did all unconsciously. 
He saw it, realized it, and he was afraid; 
afraid he could not hold her. And he loved 
her. He brooded over it, worried over it. 
It was not the fear of losing a dancing 
partner, not a matter of dollars and cents 
to him, but something vital to his young 
life. 

One night—it was after they had been 
dancing together a couple of months— 
Petrie rapped on the ‘door of Jahala’s 
dressing room. 

“Brophy’s out front,’’ he said excitedly. 
“He’s got a ring-side table.”’ Then his 
voice fell, became heavy and fearful. 
“‘Jahala,”’ he begged, ‘‘may I come in?”’ 

“Just a minute—yes,”’ and then as he 
opened the door: ‘‘What do you suppose 
he wants?” 

‘*He’s here to look us over,”’ said Petrie. 
But in his heart he knew the producer was 
there to watch Jahala, to appraise her, to 
determine if her vogue was warranted. 


Her eyes shone. ‘“‘Do you think so? 
Do you 4 

“T know it.”” He stopped, and his boy- 
ish face was pitiful. ‘“‘He—it will be in 
you he is interested.” 

Jahala turned to look at him. In whom 
else did he suppose Brophy would be in- 
terested ? 

He lifted his eyes to hers. “‘Jahala, you 
won’t go. You won’t leave me flat. Oh, 
it’s not that. I don’t care for that. It’s 
you, Jahala. I don’t want you to go. I 
can’t bear to think of—of not having you 
with me. Oh, I’m not so good as you. I 
know I’m not. It’s you the crowds come 
to see, and I’m just your dancing partner. 
But I’m a good dancing partner, Jahala. 
We can get past together if you stick to 
me. We'll land in the big time. We’re a 
team, Jahala. Can’t we keep on being a 
team—always?”’ 

Always! Of course not. The boy was 
silly. Did he think her ambition was to be 
part of a dancing team? No, no. It was 
to be Jahala, to be herself, unhampered, to 
hold the stage alone. His face made her 
uncomfortable; something in his eyes 
accused her. But her thoughts were on 
Brophy outside, on Brophy and what his 
presence might mean for her. 





“TAHALA, I’m crazy about you. Can’t 

we—can’t we go on together? Lots of 
teams are married.’’ He seemed so young, 
so immature. “I’m crazy about you, 
Jahala.” 

Marriage! He was asking her to marry 
him! Her mother arose before her eyes, 
draggled, weary from endless drudgery. 
Her father’s kitchen in Ripley Bridge, its 
cookstove, its buttery with shelves of 
dishes freshly washed. Jessie Wheeler, her 
much-loved teacher, arose before her—Jes- 
sie dead with her baby. Of such things 
was marriage compounded. It repelled 
her, was abhorrent to her. She frowned. 

“Don’t be foolish,’’ she said sharply. 

“Come on,” he said; “that’s our 
music.” 

After the dance the great Brophy lum- 
bered back to Jahala’s dressing room. 
Friel could not refuse him that privilege, 
though he ground his teeth. 

“You leave my show once,”’ Brophy 
said, shaking a pudgy finger at her. “‘ You 
walk out on me, bang. So! Well, I am not 
a man for grudges. I watched you dance 
tonight. Maybe you dance a little for me, 
eh?” 

“You liked me.” It was not a question; 
it was a statement. If he had seen her, of 
course he liked her. 

“‘So-so,”” he said, not the man to cry 
up wares he contemplated purchasing. 

She smiled, a superior, irritating smile. 
Here was a man she desired to propitiate, 
but she could not do it at the expense of 
that confidence in self which dominated 
her. It was not vanity; it was more 
massive than any vanity. It was knowl- 
edge. She knew she was Jahala, and that 
nothing in the world was her equal. 

“You would like to come back to my 
show, maybe?” 

““Yes.”’ There was no hesitation here, 
none of the coyness of bargaining. 


Bd is we fix it, eh? Brophy can do 
a lot for little girls that behave them- 
selves. You stick to Brophy, and Brophy 
sticks to you. Now this partner of yours, 
it is youl want, understand. Itisadancer, 
not a team.” 

“That is what I want.” 

“You ain’t tied to him any way?” 

“cc No.” 

Brophy nodded. ‘‘So many girls is. 
They get mixed up with their partners or 
even marry ’em. I’ll give you two hun- 
dred and fifty and a two years’ contract.” 

“You'll give me two hundred and fifty, 
and no contract,” said Jahala. “‘ After ten 
weeks we'll see.”” Here was an inheritance 
from those Ripley Bridge ancestors, an 
inheritance of shrewdness, of a sharp eye 
to the main chance. 

“Smart,” approved Brophy. ‘You 
want me to make you, and then somebody 


(Continued on Page 175) 
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“TI wish I knew the names of 
all the women who use my fy 
cook books. I should like to i 
tell them this: Wherever my i 
recipes say seeded raisins, | 
write Sun-Maid Puffed 1 
there.” 
—SarAu Tyson Rorer, 
famous cook of the East 





““So much easier to use, and 
better.” 

—Betie De Grar, 

famous cook of the West 


“Thanks for giving us Sun- 

Maid Puffed. They're won- 
derful.” 

— Housewives 

everywhere 








Sun-Maid Puffed 
pour out of the package 


of seeded raisins. Yet these are loose! You 
can pour them right into the measuring cup! 
A striking improvement. 


T is a surprise—the first sight of these 
new seeded raisins. Many a woman has 
confessed she could hardly believe her eyes. 





But no more important than 
this: You get all the flavor and 
richness of the Muscat grape 
in these Sun-Maid Puffed seed- 


ed raisins. None of the precious 


You know how the old kind came 
—all squeezed together in a mass. 
You had to pull them apart one by 
one—and you did it only because 
certain recipes demanded the flavor 


. UN 


NECTARS [Seedless Raisins ] in the red carton 
PUFFED | Seeded Raisins) in the blue carton 


M A I D 










juice is lost in the exclusive Sun-Maid 
method of removing the seeds. 


Ask your grocer for Sun-Maid Puffed. 
He has them again—just in time for your 
holiday cooking. 

And the new Sun-Maid Nectars. Surely 
you will want them. Seedless raisins like no 
others you have ever seen; fresh, fragrant 
and plump—as if the nectar in the ripened 
grapes had suddenly jelled! 
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Banana Puppinc—a dyssert for children who like sweets and for men who like substantial food 


December, 1 926 





When and why they are good for children 


IPE bananas are a 
wholesome food 
for children for four 
reasons: 
Bananas are sealed by Nature in a clean 
and germ-proof package. 


They can be eaten in the natural state. 


They are packed with energy-making car- | 


bohydrates that restless little bodies need. 


They are very easy to digest—-so easy that | 
children can eat great and nourishing quan- | 


tities of ripe bananas without any ill effect 
whatever. 

Like all good things, banana goodness is 
worth waiting for. Wait until the fruit is 
wholly ripe. Wait until all trace of green 
is gone, and the skin is flecked with brown. 
Then a banana is fully ripe, and its greater 
sweetness is easy to digest. 





The sealed, germ-proof package turns from green to gold 


as its contents turn from starch to sugar 





For Grown-ups... 


STEAK A LA STANLEY— one 
of the best balanced food com- 


binations that you can eat, 


according to a noted food author- 
ity. Serve your next steak with 
bananas — and try it. 


As bananas ripen, their carbohydrates are 
changed into fruit sugars which are easily 
and quickly digested and absorbed. Ripe- 
ness brings bananas one step nearer digestion 
than most other carbohydrate foods. 





Make sure of ripe- 
ness. Buy bananas 
by the “hand” or 
dozen. Do not make 
the mistake of putting them in the ice chest, 
for cold interferes with the ripening process. 
Put them in a bowl or dish, and leave them 
out in the air to ripen at room temperatuie. 


FREE: book of eighty-three tested recipes 


UNIFRUIT BANANAS 
A United Fruit Company Product 
packed and sealed by Nature in a germ-proof package. Imported 
and. distributed by 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Please send me recipe book, “From the Tropics to Your Table.” 
[Please print your name and address} 
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else drinks the cream. I’m smart too. 
You don’t get away with it.” 

*T’ll sign with you for a year, the salary 
to be revised after ten weeks.”’ 

He considered. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said pres- 
ently, his eyes roving over her as she 
stood before him in the scanty costume of 
her dance. ‘‘Yes—and I think we get on 
together, eh? But that we shall see.”” He 
closed his eyes. ‘‘A new dance, and a new 
set designed for you. When?” 

““There’s Friel,”’ she said. 

His little eyes puckered. “I fix Friel,” 
he said. ‘Friel he daren’t buck Brophy. 
You come to my office tomorrow, and we 
fix it all up.” He held out his hand, his 
little eyes continuing to drink her in. 
“Aha! We fix up a great deal before all 
is said and done about it. See you to- 
morrow, my dear, eh? Say two o’clock.” 

“Two o’clock,”’ said Jahala. 

Presently she went out, star dust under 
her feet and a song in her heart. It was 
done! The thing she was born to do had 
been accomplished, and life had laid its 
great gift at her feet. 

Petrie waited for her. “‘He wants you?” 

“Yes.” 

““Not—me?” 

“No,”’ she said as gently as she could, 
for she was very happy. 


IS eyes burned. ‘‘ Watch out for him, 

Jahala. He’ll try to make you buy 
your way. He'll try to get you.” The 
burning eyes blazed, the youthful face was 
suddenly distorted by a blaze of rage. “If 
he does—if he does I'll kill him.” 

“Don’t be foolish,”’ Jahala said for the 
second time that evening. “Good night. 
I’ve an engagement.” 

Quentin Dandini was waiting for her. 
He often did, for he had established him- 
self on the footing of an old friend—an old 
friend sometimes difficult to handle, but 
one who had become familiar by custom. 
Saturnine and bitter he showed himself to 
the world, but Jahala suspected his cyni- 
cism to be a pose, a pose concealing some- 
thing he shrank from exhibiting. His 
transcendentalism, which had shocked her 
on their first meeting, shocked her no 
longer; it was talk, and she had come to 
perceive that mere talk seldom called 
down thunderbolts from heaven. She did 
not understand Dandini; she understood 
what he was not. Before another day she 
was to know him better. ‘‘The bunch is 
down at Phil Plank’s studio,” he said. 
“Want to go down? Teddy’s there, and 
Graves and some girls.” 


S, but not too late. Yes, I’d like to 
go there tonight. It was almost a 
year ago—the first time I ever danced.” 

““You’ve danced enough since,” said 
Dandini sardonically. 

“‘And I’m going to dance more, to dance 
really. That’s why I want to go to Phil’s 
tonight.’’ She paused. “I’m to sign with 
Brophy tomorrow. He’s to feature me 
in the Revue.” 

He made no direct answer, but pres- 
ently he said, and there was a note in his 
voice that Jahala never before had heard 
there! ‘All in a year—from nothing to 
electric lights. And it hasn’t got you 
yet.”” He fell silent, musing, Then sud- 
denly he turned to her. ‘‘ Duck feathers!”’ 
he said. ‘You must be clothed in them. 
New York has run off you like water off a 
duck’s back.” 

“T’m not a duck. 
swan, at least. 
paradise.” 

“And be worn on somebody’s hat. We 
never see birds of paradise until somebody 
wears them. Birds like that pay high for 
being exhibited. But you haven’t paid. 
And yet you’ve been with us and of us. 
You’ve seen it all, and it hasn’t touched 
you—yet. I—when you turned up that 
night from some place in the sticks—and 
you were mighty easy to look at even 
then—I gave you a month or so.” 

“Gave me a month or so?” 

““Yes—to be like the rest of the girls 


I insist on being a 
I’m going to be a bird of 


7 who hang around studios and the stage, 


unmoral little brats. Natural enough, 
maybe, and intelligent enough and lik- 
able, but pure animal or pure pagan. 
Where do they end up? What becomes of 
them?” 

“They’re not all like that.” 

“A lot you know about it. Things slide 
past you when you’ve got your mind on 
something else, on yourself mostly. You’re 
so cussed self-centered, you don’t see the 
world going round.” 

“TI guess I'd know. A woman senses 
those things. I may be beautiful,” she 
said flippantly, “‘but I’m not dumb. Some 
of them are bad women’; the home 
phrase hung awkwardly on her lips; “but 
heapsofthemaren’t. There’s Teddy —— 

He snorted. ‘‘Teddy’s been living with 
Phil for two years,’’ he said. 


HE sat silent. It was true. She knew 
he was not lying to her, and her intelli- 

gence filled in for her now many inexplica- 
ble gaps. Teddy! Ripley Bridge stood 
at her elbow, New York was far, far away. 

“They all go that way, sooner or later,”’ 
Dandini was saying. “It’s the way the 
world’s allowed to run. He touched her 
hand timidly. ‘I’ve wanted to talk it out 
with you some day. You’ve weathered it 
so far. But, Jahala, the game isn’t on the 
level. Somehow you'll get caught.” 

She drew her hand away but was silent. 

“* All the paths are greased,” he went on, 
“and you can’t walk them without a slip- 
ping foot eventually. I don’t want to see 
that somehow. Heaven knows I despise 
the world, a world that’s ashamed to speak 
the word beauty, but doesn’t know beauty 
when it sees or hears it. What’s any good 
but beauty? Some of it lasts. You have 
to turn a marketable staple to live. A 
cartoonist makes a hundred thousand a 
year while a great painter starves; a com- 
poser of symphonies dies in an attic while 
a man who grinds out jazz invests his mil- 
lions; a popular novelist grows rich while 
a poet 

““[’msorry, Quentin,’’ she said, sincerely. 

“Won't they have you yet?” 

““They never will,’ he said. “If I’vea 
song I must sing it for my own ears.” 





ND so you are bitter and despise the 

world and talk nonsense about no 

morals just because you are disappointed ? 
If you are good it’ll be found out.” 

**You think I’m no good, that my work 
is rot?” 

‘‘How should I know? I’ve never read 
a line of it; and if I did I couldn’t judge.”’ 

“‘Forget me,”’ he said impatiently. “I’m 
talking about you. And you’ve signed 
with Brophy. Do you know he'll be trying 
to get you within a week?” 

“He won’t get me.” 

Dandini shook his head. “There are 
missiles which even a duck’s feathers 
can’t shed. Rotten stories about the man. 
I—look here, Jalaha, I’m not much. I 
can’t get past with my stuff, but I can 
make a living and a good one. I’ve 
watched and studied you so hard I’ve 
overdone it. I didn’t want to do it, but 
there it is and no dodging it. I love you.” 

*‘Quentin!”’ 

His voice was oddly level, not impas- 
sioned, impersonal as if he were discussing 
the emotions of another. “I see how it 
came about; and that’s why I’m het up 
over the outcome of things. There’s one 
thing about marriage, Jahala, there’s safety 
in it.” 

Marriage—again marriage! “‘Theinsur- 
ance premium is too high,” Jahala said. 

““You would say that of course. Any- 
how, remember I’ve offered, and remem- 
ber I love you. Look out for Brophy. 
Watch him.” She heard his breathing; it 
soughed through tightly clamped teeth. 
“If he plays his game with you,” he said 
in a curiously flat voice, “I’ll hunt with my 
fingers in that body of his until I find what 
makes it tick, and I’ll stop it.” 

Jahala gasped—not at Dandini’s words, 
but because it was the second time that 
evening she had heard a young man 
threaten Brophy’s life. 


(Continued in the January Home Journal) 
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He Chooses the 
Treasure Chest 


T Christmas time no happier 
selection can be made than 

a Waterman’s fountain pen and 
pencil—a gift that causes im- 
mediate delight and acts as 
a reminder of your generous 
thoughtfulness for years to come. 


Ripple-Rubber pen and pencil 
in Treasure Chest, 


$8.50. Other gold- and silver- 
mounted models $10 to $50. 





Sold by 50,000 reliable 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Boston San Francisco Montreal 





























Came with our fore- 
fathers. Just al 
i to popularity 
Wen made of highest 
Stipe Douglas Fir. 


int or stain, 

$3. each. Finished 
in Black with gold 
edges, Green with 
iy old edges or Chinese 
ed chaded to Black 


leasing — Ne. Ans 
only $5.0 An 18x34x6in. 


No. A-2 No. B-19 
80 each, al 10x40x6 in. 14}x34x7}in. 
ae Write for illustrated Booklet. 
We also make Children’s Furniture. Send for circular. 
We sell to dealers. If they cannot supply you, we shall. 
All prices F. O. B. Factory. Send no money. 
are received, if satisfied, send check or money order. 


EXPRESS BODY CORPORATION 
57 Lake St. 





O—finished, $14.00. State finish 
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ART NEEDLEWORK 


FREE 3°° FANCY GOODS 


‘In this 80 page book, beauti- 
fully illustrated in colors, you 
find hundreds of useful, | 
delightful things to embroider 
as well as many ready made 
articles for yourself, and to 
beautify your home. These are 
in the newest exclusive de- 
signs on excellent materials. 
By buying here, direct from 
the manufacturers, you will 
make a considerable saving. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded 
am featructions, and Coles 
art for embroide sen 
with each order. AL ALL GOODS Est. 1899 
SENT POSTPAID. Be sure to send for your book 
now before you forget it. It is FREE. 
FREDERICK HERRSCHNER, Inc. 
6638 S. Ashland Ave., M, Chicago 
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Choose health for all! 


For every day in the year doesnotenter your bathroom. 


—for every member of the Thousands of Mothers de- 
family—insist upon a bath- pend upon the soothing soft- 
room tissue that is safe, soft ness, purity and quick absorb- 


and absorbent. ency of ScotTissue. Ask your 
You cannot be too careful Doctor. 
in selecting toilet tissue for Your dealer has ScotTissue 


your home. With children or can get it for you. A big, 
about, you cannot be overly economical, dust-proof roll 
watchful in seeing to it that fits standard built-in fix- 
that harsh, irritating paper tures. Ask for it by name. 





Our Offer: If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 15 cents with your dealer’s name and we Another Thirsty 
1 5 will see that you receive a full size roll of ScotTissue, prepaid. Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. Fibre Product 
cents a roll 3 rolls 25¢ 
©S. P. Co. 
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reason, representative of the 
parrotlike public opinion of 
a very large section of the 
dominant race in India. 
They knew little and cared 
less about the work of the 
English or American missionaries. Their 
comment on the matter boiled down to 
the notion that it was a nuisance to have 
Indians converted to Christianity because 
it made them less menial and therefore 
not so useful as house servants. One man 
dismissed Gandhi as ‘‘a joke who failed 
ridiculously because he was too Christlike 
in an age when business is business.”’ 

But the Christian missionaries declare 
that the non-Christian Gandhi has made 
their work easier for all time by his bring- 
ing Jesus Christ to the thought and 
knowledge of Indians as the teacher from 
whom he had derived so much of his in- 
spiration. This is the outstanding ex- 
ample of what is meant by the modern 
liberal-minded missionary when he says 
that greater progress is being made in the 
Christianization of India by modification 
of its beliefs and customs and even its 
religions than in the actual conversions to 
Christianity by baptism. The so-called 
Christianizing process affects directly the 
high-caste Indians, even the Brahmans. 
The actual conversions for the most part 
are among the depressed classes and the 
outcasts, thousands of whom become 
Christians as a means of escape, through 
education and better living, from the 
cruelties of the caste system. 


cA Mohammedan’s Opinion 


UT I have got ahead of my story and 

landed myself in India before saying 
all that I wanted to say about that ship 
with the praying crew. There was one Mo- 
hammedan of Bengal and England among 
the passengers—not of the ignorant sailor 
type, but a prosperous manufacturer, 
and something of a skeptic concerning all 
religions. However false his comment 
may be concerning Christian missionaries, 
it is important and relevant to my general 
subject as showing the opinion of leaders 
among the Mohammedans, who control 
all of Egypt and practically all of the 
Near East and who have a minority popu- 
lation of sixty-eight millions in India— 
three of the principal fields which Chris- 
tians hope to win. 

“‘The Christian missions,” this Mo- 
hammedan said to me, “began their work 
with the kindly beneficent obsession that 
failing to convert the world would mean 
leaving the world to perdition. That ob- 
session still remains with many of your 
sincere and devoted field workers; but 
back of the field workers and with the 
management in the modern missionary 
movement that obsession has given way 
to the idea of possession. The missionaries 
are being used as forerunners for selling 
agents by teaching the poor people of the 
East to use and to want the manufactured 
products which add so much to the crea- 
ture comforts of the West. But the plan 
will not work; you are making your mis- 
sionary teach two things that contradict 
each other, and the Indians see through 
it. You offer the religion of Christ as a 
Western religion and stress the simplicity 
of Jesus and his blessings on the poor and 
the weak. Then in the same breath you 
ask the East to accept Christianity because 
of what it has done for the West and you 
cite all your material progress as proof of 
it. Jesus rode on an ass, not in a luxurious 
motor car. 

“Christianity as a religion is doomed in 
India. Its very progress in education and 
other practical matters at the cost of sub- 
ordinating religious emphasis hurts it with 
the Indians, who are mystical and spirit- 
ual, who demand a religion solely for its 
own sake and not as an agency in secular 
affairs. For example, the splendid Chris- 
tian schools throughout India are sub- 
ordinating religious to secular instruction 
for the sake of getting pupils from edu- 
cated and influential non-Christian fami- 
lies. The number of non-Christian boys 


(shristianity in Asta Today 


(Continued from Page 22) 


and girls in these schools is growing faster 
than the number of those who have been 
converted or who may be converted. 
Hindus, Buddhists and Mohammedans 
are all accepting the benefits of this edu- 
cation without the slightest thought or 
expectation of departing from their tra- 
ditional faiths. It is an excellent thing 
for them and for the East, but fatal to 
Christianity as a religion in the East. 
You not only do not demand conversion 
on the part of the beneficiaries of your 
education but you give them greater in- 
tellectual power to defend their own re- 
ligions against your attack and to detect 
the weak points of your Western civiliza- 
tion and its departures—moral, political, 
economic and militaristic—from the 
teachings of Christ.” 

What this non-Christian observer said 
to me aboard ship was very much the 
same thing that several devoted American 
missionaries of the old school told me after 
I arrived in India. There is a difference of 
opinion among Christian workers on this 
point that is probably more acute today 
than were the old pernicious denomina- 
tional differences. 

But that Christianity is doomed in 
India, I do not believe. My opinion is 
based ox: conversations with many Chris- 
tians ané non-Christians throughout the 
country and on what I have seen in vari- 
ous mission stations and schools. None of 
the great religions now thriving in India 
is doomed. Hinduism, which is constantly 
changing for the better partly because of 
Christian influence; Mohammedanism, 
which was copied largely from Christian- 
ity and retains its monotheism; and 
Christianity itself are bound to survive. 
Perhaps some day, centuries hence, there 
will be a blend. 

There is no other country in the world 
where religion as such, regardless of its 
label, thrives as it does in India. 

So far as the charge that non-Christian 
students outnumber the baptized in 
Christian colleges is concerned, the Mo- 
hammedan I have quoted understates 
the matter rather than exaggerates. In 
most of such institutions which I visited, 
the Christian students were in the mi- 
nority. But in all the colleges many non- 
Christians voluntarily receive Christian 
religious instruction. That is another 
vital part of the ‘‘Christianizing”’ process 
without conversion. 


eAn Educator’s Analysis 


REAKING journey at Port Said gave 

me an opportunity to learn what the 
Christians think of the Mohammedans 
as material for conversion in Egypt, a 
country which Islam dominates. 

Robert S. McClenahan, Dean of the 
American University at Cairo, told me 
that Islam was breaking up because edu- 
cated Mohammedans were realizing that 
their form of civilization, which is deter- 
mined by their religion, could not produce 
the material power and wealth of the 
Christian West. ‘‘They are not becoming 
Christians,”’ the dean added, ‘‘and they 
will not abandon the forms and customs 
of their faith because that would involve 
too much of a social upheaval and too 
much personal sacrifice and ostracism. 
They are simply becoming cynical con- 
cerning all religions, including their own, 
and are trying to put into the shell of their 
traditional faith as much of the Western 
methods as it will absorb for their ma- 
terial welfare.” 

Missionary work of the Protestants in 
the island of Ceylon, with its four and a 
half millions of population, is barely hold- 
ing its own, so far as the increase in the 
number of conversions and baptisms is 
concerned. Last year, in fact, there was 
a nominal Protestant Christian decrease, 
in proportion to population, of a fraction 


of 1 per cent. At the pres- 
ent time there are 368,000 
Catholics and 75,000 Protes- 
tants on the island; 300,000 
Mohammedans, one million 
Hindus and nearly three 
million Buddhists. Here Buddhism re- 
mains in its purest, least modified form, 
very much as it was in the beginning. It 
constitutes a most difficult system for 
Christian missionaries to deal with. 

The Catholics are having much greater 
success than the Protestants, however. 
Their increase in the fifty years from 1871 
to the taking of the last census in 1921 
was from 184,399 to 368,499. The increase 
in the number of Protestants for the same 
period was from 55,652 to 74,901—no 
increase at all, in proportion to total pop- 
ulation. The fact that the Catholics began 
their work early in the sixteenth century, 
three hundred years before the arrival of 
the first Protestant missionaries, partially 
explains this difference. But only par- 
tially; because after the early compulsory 
conversions of the islanders for political 
reasons—first by the Catholic Portuguese 
conquerors of the island and then by the 
Dutch Protestants—there was a great 
reaction against both forms of Christian- 
ity and almost the entire population re- 
verted to Buddhism. Since then the re- 
covery has been very slow but entirely 
natural. No Christian in Ceylon today is 
such because he has to be. Conversions 
are voluntary and the foundation is being 
laid for future increase in their number by 
the process of education. 


Buddhist Gonverts are Few 


ASKED the Rev. A. S. Beatty, head of 

the Wesleyan missions in the island, why 
greater progress had not been made. ‘“‘It 
is a most difficult thing to get any point 
of religious contact whatever with the 
Buddhist,”’ he replied. ‘‘ There is nothing 
in common between the two religions that 
we can take as a starting point. There is 
no belief in God or the human soul or im- 
mortality involved in Buddhism. Perhaps 
time has been wasted in an effort to find 
common ground. There is a difference of 
opinion among missionaries themselves on 
that phase of the question. The right ap- 
proach must be found. At the present rate 
of progress Ceylon will never become a 
Christian country, but I have great faith in 
the ultimate results of ourschool teaching.”’ 

Further explanation of the slow growth 
is to be found in the contentment and 
comparative prosperity of the native peo- 
ple. They are governed from England as 
a crown colony, entirely separate from 
India, so there is far less political unrest 
than in India. They want more and more 
home rule but do not want to be cut off 
from England altogether. Ceylon has had 
no Gandhi to develop its sense of na- 
tionalism. To the Singhalese, patriotism 
consists chiefly in being a Buddhist. Fur- 
thermore, Ceylon has not suffered from 
frightful famine periods, which are the 
chief harvest times for convert-seeking 
missionaries in India. 

There is another obstacle in the counter- 
propaganda which the Buddhist monks 
have recently organized to prevent con- 
versions out of their faith, They have 
taken to roadside preaching, which is an 
entirely new method for them, because 
they have seen that it was effective for 
the Christians, especially the Salvation 
Army workers. 

“Do not try to convert our people now. 
Wait until you are calmer yourselves in 
Europe and the United States,” said W. A. 
de ’Silva, a Buddhist scholar of Colombo, 
whose family name before the Portuguese 
invasion was Pinchabadu Ge. ‘Don’t 
convert us now,” he repeated. ‘The 
world is so upset at the moment, so tainted 
with grossness, that it is a bad time to 
disturb the souls of men who are now 
calm by inducing them to leave the safe 
moorings of their old religion to try a new 
one. One of the cardinal principles of 
Buddhism is to get rid of things and the 
desire for things. As we see it here now in 
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You yourself know the joy of having 
knives alwayssharp. Think howaccept- 
able will be a gift that insures a keen, 
lasting edge to every knife in the house. 


Butcher Steel 


in Safety Form 
for Home Use 


The Monarch Knife Sharpener has no 
wheels or discs to wear the knife. Just 
four little Butcher Steels so arranged 
that a few strokes will produce a sharp, 
tapered edge on stainless steel and other 
knives. Nickel plated a 
—abeautifulornament on A 
not yet supplied, order di- 
rect. Money back if not 

JAY WOOLF ietecvuntes co. 
512 Fifth Ave. Dept. LH New York City 
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model Monarch Safety Knife Sharpener. 
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Mrs. L. C. Irwin 
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IME is flying. Christmas will 

soon be here. But between then 
and now—if you write today—you 
may make $25.00, perhaps $50.00 as 
our local subscription representative. 
Earn the extra money you want in 
your spare time. 
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650 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Gi the dentist while hei is working, meeting 
patients, keeping records, and caring for 
instruments and supplies. We train you 
for this fascinating, uncrowded field by 
our wonderful Home-study Method— 
the result of our 27 years’ experience 
teaching nursing. 
If you are over 18 and under $5 — for 
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back guarantee. CHICAG HOOL 
OF DENTAL NURSING, Dept. 8-14 
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Mail the 
coupon be- 
low, with your 
name and address, 
to The Curtis Publish- 

ing Company, 652 Independ- 
ence Sq., Philadelphia, and 
you will receive, by mail, 
the cash offer which en- 
ables hundreds of our sub- 


Miss Arvilla Readette scription representatives, both 
finds it easy to earn ex- 


Mrs. Jessie C. Mack of 
California has earned 
tra money in Connect- Men and women, to earn up $2.00 an hour in spare 
icut. time. 


to $1.50 an hour. 


Easily Earned in Spare Time 


THE CURTIS 
PUBLISHING CO. 


652 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











Name __ ; __ Age 






I’m interested in your 
spare-time cash offer. I 
don’t promise to accept 
it, but I wish you’d 

mail it to— 


Street 
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Towels 
for shavers 
little or big 


[' isn’t so bad washing up if you can use 
Boott Towels! 

Mothers like Boott Towels because they 
are both efficient and economical—because 
of their absorbency, reasonable price, long- 
wearing qualities, because they launder 
bright-white, and because there can always 
be plenty of them. 





Buy Boott Towels in packages of six or 
singly from your dealer, or send 25 cents 
for a full-sized towel, addressing 

Boott Mills, Dept. JD, Lowell, Mass. 





“Freezone” on a touchy 





Drop a little ‘ 





corn or callus for a few nights. Instantly 
or it stops aching, then shortly you lift it 
right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 


t i 
wi ‘a 7 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin” calluses on bottom of feet. 
Just get a bottle of “Freezone” at any 
drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


ABSORBENT 


TOWELS 


WIPE DRY 















the East, one of the cardinal principles of 
Christianity is to have more and more 
desires—and to satisfy them. It would 
not be good for our people or for Ceylon 
to convert them to that.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. de ’Silva did not hesi- 
tate to admit that the many schools es- 
tablished in Ceylon by the Christians for 
the education of all comers, regardless of 
religion, had been a blessing to the coun- 
try. “And your missionaries and other 
Christian workers are helping us wonder- 
fully in social reforms, notably in the work 


of getting rid of saloons. There is no finer: 


influence in Ceylon than that of Mr. G. P. 
Wishard, the American Secretary of the 
Y.M.C. A.inColombo. He does not urge 
young men to become Christians, but he 
shows them the best there is in unspoiled 
Christianity; which fits them better to help 
in the work for their own people.” 

At Kandy I visited one of the most in- 
teresting Christian schools on the island, 
the Hillwood School. It is maintained for 
the daughters of the Kandian chiefs, de- 
scendants from real chiefs who formerly 
ruled the mountain regions of Ceylon, 
and who are now the headmen of their 
districts; living, most of them, in the 
edge of the jungle and making a living out 
of rice fields and coconuts. But the quality 
of the old-time breed, which was similar 
to that of the Highland chiefs of Scotland 
in the days of fighting England, still per- 
sists. It shows in the intelligence and 
beauty of the daughters, one hundred and 
thirty of whom have been sent in from 
remote homes to live and learn in the 
Hillwood School. More than half of these 
girls are Buddhists, but they attend the 
religious services of the school. From the 
school hill they may look above the trees 
and across the beautiful lake of Kandy to 
the famous Temple of the Tooth to which 
their families come from the jungle on 
pilgrimages for worship. The pupils range 
in age from four to eighteen years, begin- 
ning with kindergarten and ending at 
graduation with a training equivalent to 
that of senior highschool. They are taught 
domestic science on the same principle that 
it is taught in Simmons College, Boston. 
In the kindergarten room I found the walls 
decorated with pictures of children, taken 
from the covers of old issues of THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL. They made the Temple of 
the Tooth seem less remote from Indepen- 
dence Square than the map would indicate. 


Mission Work in Geylon 


ORK of the United States mission- 

aries in Ceylon is confined to the 
Jaffna district, at the northern end of the 
island, where the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions—Congre- 
gationalists—have been established since 
1816. They now have a great college for 


men, another for women, a 


schools, a hospital for women and various 
outlying mission stations. There has been 
a Y. M. C. A. in the town of Jaffna for 
thirty years; and the American Seventh 
Day Adventists made a small beginning in 
the district in 1920. 

The natives of Jaffna are not Buddhists 
but Hindus and practically all of them are 
Tamil Indians. In consequence, the mis- 
sionaries in the north have to deal with 
the caste system, which does not prevail 
among the Buddhists in the south. Also 
at this station the entire American staff 
seemed to realize that they could no longer 
hold up the United States as a perfect type 
of Christian civilization. 

“We have to squarely face the facts 
with these people,’’ said Mrs. Max Hunter 
Harrison, of Jaffna College, ‘‘and tell them 
that the West is not Christian, that no 
country in the world has put the teach- 
ings of Jesus into practice. Too many 
Indian students are going to the United 
States to study and coming back dis- 
illusioned.”’ 


cA Jaffna Girl’s Experience 


HE old myth about us no longer 

holds in the East. We havea girl in 
Jaffna, a Tamil Christian of the third gen- 
eration, whose grandfather was converted 
from Hinduism. She went to America to 
study in Mount Holyoke College under 
the best of conditions, but she came back 
shocked—not with what she was taught at 
Mount Holyoke but with the general be- 
havior of young people and their absolute 
indifference to religion. She told me she 
had supposed all Americans were like the 
missioners or the Indians who had become 
Christians. 

However, the experience did not weaken 
her own faith. It made her feel what so 
many Indians are beginning to express, 
that Christ Himself was of the East and 
that perhaps, after all, the true interpreta- 
tion of his teachings will come eventually 
from Asia when the failure of the West to 
live up to it has been realized.”’ 

In telling me of the Hindu majority 
among his 550 students, President John 
Bicknell, of Jaffna College, said, ‘‘Conver- 
sion is God’s business. Our work is to 
present the truths of Christianity. That 
work is welcomed by the Hindus who, in 
increasing numbers, are coming to believe 
that they can follow Christ without leav- 
ing their own faith. There was a pamphlet 
issued recently by a Hindu society in 
Jaffna, urging the people to avoid ma- 
terialism. It closed with the quotation: 
‘What profiteth it a man to gain the 
whole world if he loseth his own soul?’”’ 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The third article in this 
series will appear in an early issue. 





Ftelpful Ladies’ Flome Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service Bureau, 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: 

PRENATALLETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 
ing and necessary preparations. Letters will be 
mailed monthly. State when the baby is ex- 
pected. Price for series, 25 cents. 

MILK FORMUL& FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 
suggestions for the feeding of children from 
one week to six years of age. Price, 10 
cents. 

JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 cents. 

JOURNAL Houses. Price, 50 cents. 


PORTFOLIO OF JOURNAL HOMEs. A supple- 
ment to Journal Houses and Journal 
Bungalows. Price, 25 cents. 

How TO BUILD THE FIREPLACE. 
cents. 

How To Buy Your HomE. Price, 15 cents. 

WuaAT YOu SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILDING 
A LITTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 

WEAVING THE NEw BASKETs. An enlarged 
edition; no increase in price. Price, 25 
cents. 


Price, 5 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. A new booklet 
just published. Price, 20 cents. 

You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City: 

THE NEW FASHION Book. A fashion maga- 
zine, containing all the latest American 
and French designs. Price, 25 cents. 

MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A _ twenty-four- 
page booklet of novel designs for party, 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 

SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 
process method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful sug- 
gestions for their application. Price, 25 
cents. 

Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City, at the fol- 
lowing prices (refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 
Dresses .. °°. . 85, 45 
Topcoats Aimee oa, Bay ean 45 
Jackets . re me ae 40 
Blouses and Skirts . ge oO 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 4 years). s 35 
Children’s Sets. . . f 35 
Children’s Clothes roo ego 
Lingerie . , ips leat Tissis titers 
, on emo. .. 
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52 pieces in the attractive Blue 
Bird Box cost only $64.50. 


OLD a gorgeous piece of Buck- 

ingham in your hands, like the 
water pitcher, for instance, and you 
will admire it, too! 

The delicate hammered background 
of the Buckingham pattern, the graceful 
Georgian Shield and the whole lustrous 
finish, make this a design to be proud of. 
In fact, finer plate than Wallace Plate is 
not made and every piece carries an 
unconditional guarantee. 

The Buckingham appeals most to 
those who most appreciate classic beauty. 

This Wallace flatware now can be 
matched with all the lovely essential 
dishes in the Buckingham design. The 
price of the 3-piece coffee set with the 
tray is but g60.00, while without the 
tray, it is $44.25. The water pitcher 





The unusual booklet 
““Everyday Service and the 
Etiquette of Entertaining” 
answers many questions that 
trouble hostesses. 

Send toc (coin or money 
order preferred) to R. Wallace 
& Sons Mfg. Co., Dept. 12J, 
Wallingford, Conn. 


costs only $32.00. 


The Blue Bird Box 


This very convenient wooden box, 
so attractively covered with blue Keratol 
and lined with fine quality velveteen 
goes with our compliments to all pur- 
chasers of the 26-piece sets ($33.25), 
and all larger sets up to the 80-piece one. 

The Blue Bird Box filled with 52 
pieces of beautiful Buckingham Plate, 
8 each teaspoons, soup spoons, dinner 
knives with stainless steel blades, dinner 
forks, individual salad forks, butter 
spreaders and 4 table spoons, costs, 
complete, only $64.50. Address R. 
Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Walling- 
ford, Conn., if unable to buy this silver 
plate in your town. 


ALLACE SItver PLATE 


BY THE MAKERS OF WALLACE STERLING 
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x4] ents you plan to give < 
™ || this Christmas, do ‘3 
pA put your house near 
eels} the top of the items 















































jotted down. Promise a gift of — oe 
service which will repair some of di — ee ~ 
the major shabbinesses here and i; 9 2 ° ) og i 





there; or else a gift of some fine 
new thing that can be made at 
home in time for the house to 
look especially pretty on Christ- 
mas Day. Perhaps a slip cover 
for the shabby sofa in the living 
room will head the group; per- 
haps there is an upholstered 
chair in need of a new cover 
which can be made at home. 
A nondescript old desk might be 
repainted in an effective dark 
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Slip covers for sofas 
and chairs are very 
much in fashion for 
year-round rooms. 


If the arm is thick, cut out q 
g. piece to be set in here for the 

thickness. Now run a piece 
down to the seat, laying some 
material in for a tuck at the 
joining. 

All the making of a slip cover 
is done by machine. The hems 
are stitched, the bindings are 
} ii stitched on after the seams have 
| | been stitched, and the flounce is 
i] if put on with a row of stitching 
about half an inch down from 
the top, running through the 
plaits or the shirring. Slip cov- 
ers should have a back-side seam 
left open, with snap fasteners ap- 








gotten on and off with ease. 
The upholstering of a chair, 








color on the outside and Chinese 
red or deep apple green within. 
Perhaps a screen might be made 
for the dining room, and maybe 
a new set of colored linens to 
make the table appropriately 
festive. 

There is still time to make one 
or two up-to-date lamp shades 
for the living-room lamps; to 
re-cover a few of the pillows; and 
to repaint in some bright color 
that pair of little straight chairs, 
grown shabby with use. On the 
mantel some new and more decorative ornaments may replace 
the old. And a fine new rug for any room may be obtained by 
sending old rags and carpets away for reweaving. There may 
be new curtains for the windows, a few new pictures for the 
walls; while the refinishing of a valance, the making of a set 
of new tie-backs for the curtains, the regluing of a chair, are 
all small jobs which are so easily put off, but which just be- 
fore Christmas assume the nature of a pleasant gift to the 
house which has served you faithfully through the year. 

Slip covers for sofas and chairs are very much in fashion for 
year-round rooms, since they achieve so easily the smartness 
of Early American charm. So if some of your upholstered 
furniture is shabby, do consider this aid to decorating in a 
hurry and make a slip cover of one of those very lovely heavy 
artificial taffetas. Last Christmas I made a slip cover of 
peacock-blue taffeta for a shabby sofa of my own, and it is 
still the prettiest piece of furniture in my room, while my 
first-aid slip cover is likely to be permanent, for it is prettier 
than any new upholstery I can think of. 


Making Slip Covers 


LIP COVERS for sofas and chairs are simple to make if 

directions are carefully followed. First of all, the piece 
must be measured accurately to find how much material is 
needed. Start to measure the piece from the floor at the 
back, running the tape to the top of the back, and allow 
an inch for the seam which will occur at this turn. After 
removing the detached cushion, if there is one, measure 
down the front of the back to the inside back of the seat. 
Allow about four inches for a tuck-in where the back 
joins the seat, and measure across the seat to the turn, 
allowing another inch for the seam here; then measure 
from the front edge of the chair seat to the floor which 
will allow for a hem. If you want a gathered flounce 
on your slip cover, measure once and a half the cir- 
cumference of the piece; for a plaited flounce two or 
two and a half times the circumference of the four 
sides of the piece will be required. Flounces usually 
measure from four to six inches in depth, and in meas- 
uring for the material for the entire slip cover, nearly 
this depth may be taken off the floor measurement, 
since material never extends under the flounce. 









Measure the sides of the piece next. Start again at 
the floor and measure over the arm down to the seat, 
allowing about three inches extra for finish and seams. 


necessary material required for the two sides and arms 

of your slip cover. Perhaps the width of your material 

will give you extra pieces from the sides for arm 

piecings, and so forth; otherwise measure for these, 
For a detached cushion you will need a piece the size 

of the top, and another the size of the bottom, with a 

long narrow piece the width of the thickness of the 


MARION 


Double this last measurement and you will know the ARion 


Dressing Up Your FOUseé 


for (@hristmas 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 
Drawings by «Marion Dismant 


cushion, cut in length sufficient to run around the four sides. 
Slip-cover making is simplified if, before cutting, the ma- 
terial is pinned carefully—every two inches—on the piece to 
be slipped, so that practically no basting is needed after- 
ward. All the seams are turned on the right side; after the 
pinned cover is taken off, the stitching may be done by re- 
moving just a few of the pins as the cover is stitched. 

If the material shows a large pattern, this should be cen- 
tered in the middle of the back; the material is tucked into 
the crease between the back and seat without cutting, which 
will allow enough fullness here for slip-cover ease. Pin this in 
and let the material run over the chair seat, also seeing that 
the pattern is well placed; and either at the floor length or at 
the place where the flounce is to be joined, allow a little extra 
material for hems or finish. 

Next adjust the material right side up on the outside of 
the chair back; pin to the top edge of the front of the slip 
cover and cut at the lower edge the desired length, allowing 
extra material for finish. The side pieces come next. Begin 
at the bottom, adjust the pattern, still 
right side up, run the material to the 
arm and cut for a seam at the turn. 
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A screen may be made for the dining room. 









while tedious, is very easy if the 
work is done carefully, and many 
people reupholster a simple chair 
at home. The measuring for the 
upholstery of the chair may be 
done after the same method as 
for slip covers. Usually the old 
cover is ripped off and used for 
a pattern; sometimes a certain 
amount of stitching is necessary 
before the whole new cover is 
put on the chair. You can be 
guided in this by the stitched 
places found in the old cover. 
If the material is very expensive, piecings of denim may be 


seamed on for those parts of the cover, such as seat tuck-ins, - 


which will not show. 

The seat of the chair is covered first and it is pushed down 
under the arms and back and tacked to the wooden frame 
beneath. The front of the back comes next; the top is 
tacked in position and the material is brought over the turn 
and the lower edge is pushed down past the seat and tacked 
to the lower framework. The inside of the arms is covered 
next, using the method described for the inner back. Then 
the apron or front of the seat is put on with a welt—a heavy 
twine covered with the material—and is slip-stitched to the 
welt with an upholsterer’s needle. The lower edge of the 
apron is tacked under the chair frame. 


- Antiquing the Furniture 


HE outside back of the chair is done last; for both the 
outer back and the outer arms the material is tacked on 
the wrong side at the top and then pulled over so that the 
tacks are invisible. It is then stretched down and tacked on 
the under side of the lower framework. After the chair is 
finished a piece of material with the edges turned in is tacked 


over the chair bottom, so that this will hide the previous 


tackings of the lower edges of the upholstery. 

In nearly every living room there is the opportunity to re- 
furbish some shabby piece with paint. Smart details which 
have been seen lately in lovely colored furniture may be made 
use of by the home decorator. A desk originally of 
mahogany or oak finish may have its finish taken off 
with a paint remover, and it may then be given an ex- 
terior of soft dull apple green and an interior of pale 
mulberry. Lines of gilt may ornament the drawer 
edges and the knobs may be decorated with mulberry 
and gold. After the whole is thoroughly dry it may be 
antiqued. This is done by rubbing the surface with a 
soft cloth which has been dipped ever so slightly in 
Vandyke brown or black and rubbed thoroughly into 
the surface of the piece, so that the actual pigment is 
not visible, though the tone of the piece has been sv{- 
tened. Antiquing is more necessary in the home paitt- 
ing of furniture than the amateur realizes, and nearly 
all the handsome pieces in the shops were given their 
final richness of appearance by antiquing. 

Bookcases, no matter how humble, may be made 
really stunning if painted such a color as Chinese red 
on the outside and lemon yellow within, or apple 
green on the exterior and light Chinese red inside. 
Hanging wall shelves, which offer one of the smartest 
new notes in decoration, may be given some such 
color combination also. All sorts of case furniture, 
including bureaus, chests, semicircular commodes, 


(Continued on Page 185) 


plied, so that the cover may be ' 
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The name “Elizabeth Arden” on a Christmas box 
will endear your gift to any woman’s heart 








Write for a copy of 
Elizabeth Arden’s book, 
‘* The Quest of the Beauti- 
ful,’ which describes all 
her Preparations and 
their correct use. 























DEMEVER . 


Me 











Venetian Toilet Preparations. 4 gift 
of Elizabeth Arden’s exquisite Preparations 
will please a woman always. Venetian 
Cleansing Cream, Ardena Skin Tonic and 
Orange Skin Food are used by smart 
women everywhere as the basis of their 
scientific care of the skin. These three make 
a useful and appropriate gift at all times. 
Combination of three Preparations, in three 
sizes: $2.85, $5.75, $9.50. 


Venetian Hand Preparations. 4 group 
of Arden Preparations to keep the hands 
soft, smooth and white makes a charming 
vift for a fastidious woman. Venetian 
Hand Cream, Venetian Milk of Almonds, 
Venetian Velva Bath, Venetian Velva 
Liquid. $6. 


Double Oboy Compact. Elizabeth 
Irden’s smart compact containing generous 
powder and just enough rouge, with a puff 
for each, tucked cleverly together within a 
round gold case, handsomely chased and 
flat as a wafer. In combinations for 
Blonde, Medium and Brunette. $2.50. 


june Geranium Magnum. 4 new 
iant cake for the bath. Fine imported 
oap of purest vegetable oils, rosy pink and 
‘ragrant of rose geranium. $1. a cake. 
$2. a box of 2. 


Arden Travel Cases. Leather cases 
itted with mirror and swinging trays, 
packed with every essential Venetian Toilet 
Preparation. In black cobra leather, $60 
and $75. In tan suede alligator, $85. New 
smaller cases, black leather, $20 and $30. 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 


CHICAGO: 70 E. Walton Place 
BOSTON: 24 Newbury Street 


Elizabeth Arden'’s Oboy Compact, pictured below, 
makes a delightful gift when tucked into the heart 
of a corsage bouquet, or hidden in the toe of a 
Christmas stocking. 





Poudre d'Illusion in its 
satin-lined box and Arden 
Bath Salts in gaily ribboned 
jar are shown above. 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are on sale at smart shops all over the 
United States, Canada and Great Britain and in the principal cities of Europe, Africa, 
Australasia and the Far East, South America, West Indies and the U. S. Possessions. 





MART WOMEN everywhere know and use Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet 

Preparations. They are a flattering gift, therefore, a subtle compliment to a 
woman’s taste for personal niceties. At the same time, these exquisite creams and 
things are exceedingly practical. Careful women use them every morning and 
night in the daily care of the skin. There is an Elizabeth Arden Preparation to 
perfect every detail of a fastidious soz/ette. And each one is effective, because it 
is formulated from an exact knowledge of the skin and compounded with scru- 
pulous care for purity and perfection. 

You may choose a woman’s gift at any price from among Elizabeth Arden’s 
Preparations. A gold compact—thin as a wafer and so chic!—for two and a half. 
The famous Illusion Powder for three. And so on, up to a magnificent travel case 
of tan suede alligator leather packed with a complete assortment of Preparations 
and accessories. A perfect gift for every woman on your Christmas list! 


Elizabeth Arden’s Travel 
Cases are fitted with every 
essential for the most fastidi- 
ous toilette. The leather 
case pictured is $75. 


Poudre d’Illusion. Powder of superb 
quality, fine, pure, adherent. Illusion (a 
peach-like blend), Rachel, Ocre, Minerva, 
Banana and White. $3. 


; Venetian Bath Salts. Soften and per- 
fume the bath, a refreshing and soothing 
luxury. Three perfumes: Rose, Pine, Nir- 
vana. In glass jars, $1.75, $3, $5. 


Venetian Flower Powder. Pure fine 
powder of delicate smoothness.in several 
shades: White, Cream, Naturelle, Rose, 
Special Rachel, Spanish Rachel. $1.75. 


Arden Beauty Boxes. Smart boxes of 
rose lacquered metal, packed with Ven- 
etian Totlet Preparations. $3.85, $14, $18, 
$35. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18th Street 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 


WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Avenue 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 
CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries 
© Elizabeth Arden, 1926 


DETROIT: 318 Book Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Avenue 
LOS ANGELES: 600 West 7th Street 
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'? OU know a woman whose greatest pleas- 
sy ure liesin beautifying her home; another 

who thoroughly enjoys a good story; a 

third who is interested in good pictures; 
a fourth whose desire is to be always well dressed. 
You can give each such friend a genuine thrill on 
Christmas morning and a whole year of pleasure 
by sending a year’s subscription for 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Only $1 for 12 Big Issues 


When you select a subscription for The Journal 
you send a gift that is enter- 
taining, inspiring, helpful; 
that brings increasing joy 
from this Christmas to next. 
In ordering it quietly at 
home you save all the confu- 
sion of shopping in crowded 
stores, the bother of wrap- 
ping and mailing, the long 
waiting in line at post office 
or express windows. Yet the 
cost is so low you can add 
The Journal to other more 
expensive presents. 


The Ladies’ Home lousaul 


633 Independence Square 











An All-Year Announcement 


The Ladies’ HOME JOURNAL 


December, 1926 


Thrill on Christmas 








Gift subscriptions start with January, in which 
number also begins the life story of England’s 
most famous actor, George Arliss. 


A Beautiful Announcement 


To every person whom you delight with this most 
worthwhile gift, we will send, in your name, to 
arrive in the Christmas mail, a superb gift an- 
nouncement. The small black and white reproduc- 
tion below can but suggest the beauty of the full- 
size, full-color original. This announcement will 
providea year-long reminder of your thoughtfulness. 


Two Other Fitting Gifts 


For any man— 
Tue SATURDAY EveninG Post 
Weekly, $2 the year (Foreign, $6) 


For any rural home— 
Tue Country GENTLEMAN 
$1 for 3 years (Foreign, $2.50) 


Order through any authorized 
representative, or mail your remit- 
tance now to the address below, 
giving your own name and address 
as well as those of the friends you 
select—and your Christmas-buy- 
ing worries are over. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


orning — ‘Pleasure 


All the Year! 
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NE Christmas season, when I was very 
busy disposing of a large stock of 
the usual collection of small furniture 
pieces which people have learned cost 

#8} no more for Christmas gifts than the 
useless trifles that once made Christmas giving— 
and receiving —a real burden, a woman came and 
said she wanted to select a piece of Christmas 
furniture for a living room. Immediately I led 
her over toward the group of low-priced occa- 
sional tables which offered some real bargains: 
arm tables, tiptops, small gatelegs, bookracks, 
coffee tables, in varieties running from five to 
fifteen dollars. 
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A reproduction spool bed 
in maple or mahogany 
costs $43.00, single size. 
The chest costs $72.00. 


This mahogany cabinet 
on the right is suitable for 
either books or china, and 
may properly be used in 
living or dining room. 


Maple for the informal 
dining room is especially 
desirable if it includes a 
corner cupboard like the 
one in the group below. 








































































“There, madam,” said I, “is a fine collection 
of little pieces for the living room. . . .” 

3ut before I could expound any of their good 
points, the lady said she wanted to see the larger 
the secretaries, she thought. 

Very willingly I helped her to acquire a lovely 
dusky secretary with small-paned doors, secret 
compartments and claw feet, hoping against hope 
all the while that perhaps Christmas giving was 
approaching the millennium, when friends sent 
mere bagatelles such as two and three hundred 
dollar pieces of furniture as casual remembrances 
to each other. And as a feeler I asked the lady if I couldn’t 
show her something else. ‘I’m afraid not until next Christ- 
mas,”’ she replied. ‘‘But I hope I’ll be in again then. For 
we are going to start on our dining room next year.” 

And then she told me that, in her home, they had furnished 
their living room in the real Christmas fashion of a gift a 
year! Each Christmas saw one new piece of furniture added 
to the room which had been so started seven years before. 
Her face lighted up as she told me how they had quite re- 
juvenated their ugly old living room in this way. 


pieces 


“Te first year we bought a gateleg table to replace the 
old one, which had a marble top—the very worst piece 
intheroom!” And the following years, she told me, saw first 
a sofa, then a wing chair, a mahogany Windsor, and another 
comfortable overstuffed chair. And now the secretary had 
finished the major expenditures for the living room, and the 
yearly Christmas acquisitions had proved their real success. 

I have never forgotten this splendid plan which had re- 
sulted in a permanently real Christmas living room and, by 
now, a Christmas dining room as well. And I have thought 
often how worthwhile indeed it would be if more homes 
would adopt the same idea. It is so easy to fritter away 
really large sums in littles, and so easy, too, to save suf- 
ficient in littles through the year to justify the buying of 
some long-desired piece of furniture at Christmas which 
will last a lifetime, if its selection conforms to a thought- 
fully decided plan. 

Even if you can’t begin by making a major purchase 
this year, you can at least make a plan for some shabby 
room as an earnest of better things to come, a plan which 
will be carried out on future Christmases. 

Suppose your living room was furnished at a time when 
either better things could not be afforded, or when furni- 
ture design was not so good as it is today. This very year 
it may be decided to better matters, and to real purpose 
you can conceive a vision of a new living room of the 
future with a Governor Winthrop desk, a Virginia sofa, 
ladder-back chairs, other comfortable and quaint uphol- 
stered chairs of the period, and perhaps a table of the 
Duncan Phyfe style, all to be seen against the color- 
ful background of shelves of gay-hued books and rich 
cretonne window hangings. Determining that the major 
pieces shall be rewards of saving which come due at 








(hristmas Furniture 


By MITCHELL Mackay 


Christmastide, the vision at once seems really possible of 
achievement by the relay plan. 

Suppose your dining room is dreary, cumbersome and old- 
fashioned in the worst sense of the word. If this Christmas 
or next you commit yourself to future endeavor by install- 
ing a lovely maple corner cupboard, it will not seem long 
before future Christmases attend to the maple table and 
chairs, with a lowboy a delicious possibility of the distant 
future—a final touch that the room may live up to some day. 

And unattractive bedrooms cease to be real problems if a 
start is made for the better in the form of a new bed or high- 
boy at Christmas, followed by slowly acquired treasures 
which fit the new-planned scheme. 

As a real incentive to adopting the method of relay fur- 
nishing this year, I am showing you a few pieces of furniture 
any one of which I consider a very worthwhile acquisition 
as a start toward the steady accomplishment in the future 
of a whole new room. For the living room determined on 
better things, there is a secretary of mahogany at only 
ninety-eight dollars, or a delightful wing armchair, with 
the separate down cushion, costing eighty-five dollars in 











This lovely maple lowboy costs only $85.00. 
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denim—the final cover to mark a still more dis- 
tant Christmas celebration. 

For the informally charming dining room-to-be, 
or for the combination living-dining room in the 
apartment or small house, there is found an in- 
spiring beginning in the extension gateleg table of 
mahogany priced at seventy-two dollars, which 
has the unusual feature of almost square-cornered 
drop-leaves, resulting in a particularly commodi- 
ous, nearly square table which measures forty-six 
by forty-eight inches when the leaves are raised, 
and which has two extension leaves besides, mak- 
ing possible an entire table length of seventy-two 
inches. The table measures twenty-two by forty- 
six inches when the leaves are dropped. 

The cabinet with the small-paned doors and 
the broken pediment top is of mahogany. Being 
adapted for either china or books, it is equally suit- 
able in the living or dining room. It is to be set 
flat against the wall. As a china cabinet, and with 
the additional drawer space for linens found be- 
low, it would be ideal as a dining-room piece to be 
used with the extension gateleg table. The price 
of the cabinet is one hundred and seventy dollars. 
Mahogany ladder-back chairs with rush seats 
may be bought for twenty-eight dollars each. 
For the out-of-date dining room that is hungering for 
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some of the quaint maple pieces so popular now, there is the 
corner cupboard of maple with open shelves and scalloped 
facing, costing one hundred dollars, and as a future possi- 
bility to go with this there is a maple dropleaf table measur- 
ing twenty-six by thirty-eight inches when closed, but 
capable of a fifty-four-inch extension. This. table is priced 
at sixty-eight dollars and a half. Maple banister-back chairs 
with Spanish feet and rush seats cost twenty-seven dollars 
and fifty cents each. A lovely maple lowboy, which is versa- 
tile enough for use in the dining room, living room or bed- 
room, costs eighty-five dollars. Its top measures twenty by 
thirty-six inches. 
server or small buffet; in the living room or hall it may take 
the place of a console; and in the bedroom it may serve as a 
dressing table. 


In the dining room it may be used as a 


INCE the enthusiastic acceptance of Early American 
styles, many unattractive bedrooms would profit by a real 
spool bed which is an exact reproduction of the farmhouse 


type. While this bed may be obtained in maple, and in either 


single or double size, it has been photographed in ma- 
hogany in the single size. Its price is forty-three dollars. 
The mahogany chest shown with it is very suitable in 
style for use with a spool bed, and costs seventy-two dol- 
lars. The toilet mirror is twenty-seven dollars and a half. 
Either bed or chest, or both, would constitute more than 
a delightful start toward a complete small guest room, or 
a new bedroom for the daughter of the house. And for 
such a room little more would be required. 

Among the smaller inexpensive pieces of furniture 
which might start a room toward better things may be 
found narrow bookcases and occasional tables, Windsor 
chairs, small overstuffed chairs, tea carts, hanging wall 
shelves and mirrors—besides other things too numerous 
to mention. Depending upon color scheme, narrow 
bookcases may be used with profit in either living room 
or bedroom; depending upon suitability occasional tables 
fit anywhere; and any room in the house would be 
grateful for a new chair to fill some particular need. And 
there is no question that new accessories, such as wall 
mirrors, clocks and lamps, all of exactly the right kind, 
give aroom a certain proud determination to live up to 
these new beginnings another year. 
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Mince Pres baked in Pyrex have undercrusts as flaky, tender and delicious as the top 


December, 1926 


fry Christmas, give a set of 
Pyrex to those who make an art 
of cooking! Even a single piece 
wins enthusiastic appreciation. 


Have you thought of giving your 
own kitchen a present? 


Popular winter Puddings, rich 
with fruit or nuts, take on a 
new deliciousness when made in 
individual Pyrex Cups. They 
are ideal also for Custards, 
Cup Cakes, Soufflés, etc. 


Experts find these transparent dishes 
bake more thoroughly, 


Iw THEIR OWN KITCHENS women discovered what 
has just been confirmed by expert laboratory tests. 


For women have declared ever since they first 
used this transparent ware that it gives better 
results in baking. 


Now tests in one of the leading cooking schools 
of the country have proved that this is actually so. 


Experts, selecting many of the recipes women 
most frequently bake, tried them in the different 
wares used in home kitchens. Then they examined 
the results for all the different qualities women 
want in their baking. 


In appearance, in flavor, in perfection of texture, 
the Pyrex-baked foods outranked all others! 


Yet such results are to be expected. For this 
transparent ware, scientists say, utilizes heat more 
efficiently than any metal utensil can. The heat 
of the oven is distributed more evenly through 
Pyrex and penetrates every part of the food more 
thoroughly, baking center, sides and bottom as 
evenly and attractively as the top. 


Foods stay hot longer 


Pyrex holds heat so much longer that foods stay 
appetizingly hot for second helpings! This ability 
to hold heat makes Pyrex indispensable when 
foods are carried some distance for serving. 


After years of constant service Pyrex is like new. 
It never crazes, never discolors. Nothing ever 





stains it; even if forgotten and left in the oven 
until food is charred black, Pyrex is unharmed. 


It does away with the drudgery of washing dark 
baking utensils and saves the cost as well as the 
trouble of having two sets of dishes, one for bak- 
ing, one for serving. 


Try Pyrex now for your holiday pies and cookies. You 
will be so pleased at the results that Pyrex gives, that, 
like many women throughout the country, you will 
gradually discard other baking wares and use Pyrex for 
all your baking. The new Pyrex book tells of many 
new easy ways to add variety to everyday meals. Send 
for a free copy. 


Your hardware dealer or favorite housefurnishing de- 


Scattopep Pora- 
toes, Puddings, all 
kinds of Bread and 
| Cake, are more even- 
-- ly baked and flavor- 
ful in Pyrex loaf 
pans. 


’ 
4% Use the Pyrex 
f Uritiry Disx for 
E the most delicious 
Baked Apples you 
ever tasted, Also for 
Biscuits, Ginger- 
bread, Cookies, etc. 


more evenly 


Breer EN CassEROLE 
with Vegetables, and 
all the favorite winter 
foods that require a 
long slow baking, are 
more delicious when 
baked in Pyrex. Han- 
dles on the new casse- 
roles make them more 
convenient than ever 
before, especially when 
used with metal 
holders! 


partment can show you the popular Pyrex dishes 
shown on this page, as well as other dishes designed for 
special purposes. Look for the trade-mark “PYRE” 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) stamped in each piece. Corning 
Glass Works, Dept. 16, Corning, New York. 


9 You can now also get Pyrex 
Teapots and Pyrex Nursing Bottles 





Send for New Recipe BOOK FREE 





Corninc Grass Works, Dept. 16, Corning, New York 


Please send me the new Pyrex book telling of the better- 
baking tests and giving many new recipes, easily and quickly 
prepared. 
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A Wonderful Christmas Gift for Any Boy or Girl! 


HIS automatic sand toy is both interesting and instruc- 
tive. Operates by gravity; 
down, loading and dumping sand as long as the hopper is 
kept supplied. 
colored metal and comes in a box which can be opened flat 







metal tray, 
\ can of clean, white sand is included. 
The “Sandy Andy” Incline is sold by most toy stores; 


as shown in the picture, may be purchased. 


and outside the United States, prices are 25 per cent higher.) 


| 
| 
| Give the Children 


“Sandy nd’ Toysand Games 


this Christmas! 


Hil These delightful playthings are true bringers of holiday 
|| happiness. There are many others in addition to the 


4| “Sandy Andy” Incline described above, among them other 





| famous “Sandy Andy’ Autom: atic Sand and Ma arble Toys; 
Hl “OV E R AND UNDER,” the speed toy for boys; “Sandy 
| Andy” Laundry Sets and Dish Sets; the new “Sandy Andy” 
Mi all metal Pull-a-Long Toys; also the popular children’s 
j| games, ‘The Motor Race," “ Round-the-World Flyers" and 
i “STRATEGY. In fact, in “Sandy Andy" Toys and Games 
4] one can find something suitable for children of every age, 
iy —_ every toy and game is a source of long-time pleasure. 
¥ ook for these toys and games when you visit the toy 
} tores. You will know them by the “Sandy Andy” trade 
|| mark name on each box. 
\ We shall be glad to send you, free, an attractive 
\ picture-pamphlet illustrating all these toys and 


Just write to this address: 







Automatic Incline} 





the little car runs up and | 
The toy is 1434 in. high; made entirely of |} 


to form a tray in which to operate the toy; or a separate |f 


just ask for it by name and look for the name on the box. 
The price is $1.00; metal trays are 35c for small size, 50c for |} 
largesize. (If youcannot conveniently obtain thistoy, we will 


send it prepaid upon receipt of price. West of Denver, Colo., |R 
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games in actual colors. 
K Wolverine Supply & Mfg. Co. 














X \\ 1216 Western Avenue, N.S.,Pittsburgh, Pa. yj ; 








Last-minute gifts 
quickly made at home 


Solve your gift problems with 
Thayer & Chandler’s 1927 
“Yearbook”, free! It tells of hun- 
dreds of ideal gifts, quickly made 
and easily decorated—the newest 
and most charming things — 


































priced surprisingly low, too. 


azine racks, trays, etc., and 


you try. 


be painted. 


Regular price 
—just half price. 


Send. today. 96-page 
FREE. ‘‘How-to-do Book’”’ 


Dept. 23 


Ara portly 


ag 
Ww 





There are attractive book cases, tilt- 
top tables, screens, wall shelves, mag- 
you can 
decorate them yourself, the first time 
Also, the ‘““Yearbook’’ shows 
individualized shapes in parchment 
shades; oil- and_ kid-cloth novelties; 
iron novelties, china and glass to be 
decorated; Gesso-clay plaques and 
boxes; curtains and table runners to 


A new, revised, enlarged 132-page, up- 
to-the-minute ‘‘How-to-do Book”’ tells 
how to make and decorate all these 
things—wood-china, glass, iron, fabrics, 
parchments — easily, skillfully, quickly. 
$1.00. Order now at 50c 


“Yearbook”’ is 
only 50c. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 


913 Van Buren St., Chicago 


















Quick to stick—mends cel- 
luloid, toys, furniture, leather 
goods, bric-a-brac, etc. 10c and 
15c sizes. Sold by 10c Stores. 
Hardware, Drug and Grocery 
Stores. In tubes and bottles. 
McCormick & Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 








sewing cabinets, and the like, adore being 
painted some brilliant tone within. Ifa 
narrow book cabinet of satinwood, priced 
at almost two hundred dollars, had open 
shelves of old white, and a tiny closed-in 
lower compartment painted jade green 
with a shelf of sealing-wax red, why can’t 
we make the most of such effective accents 
in .ur home-painted Christmas furniture? 
Black pieces are lovely if given interiors of 
jade; and Chinese-red pieces look stun- 
ning lined with either yellow, black or 
apple green. 

Slender wooden chairs of somewhat 
quaint or delicate style may be painted 
any decorative furniture color, trimmed 
with a bit of black and gold and antiqued. 
Shabby varnished furniture, made of such 
woods as mahogany or walnut, may have 
the finish removed and then be waxed; 
the finish which results is very like the 
finer antiques. 

A screen would be a fine gift to the 
house for Christmas. Very beautiful 
screens can be covered with Chinese tea- 
box paper; and such screens cost so much 
when ordered from a decorator that it 
more than pays to do the work at home. 
If you have not an old screen longing to be 
re-covered, order or make three or four 
screen panel frames in the desired size, de- 
pending upon whether you want a three or 
four fold screen. Each panel is covered 
first with lightweight canvas. 

The panel is laid on the floor or on a 
large table; as a start, the canvas is 
tacked in the middle of one end, then 
pulled as tightly as possible to the middle 
of the opposite end, where it is tacked 
again. Then a tack is put in the middle of 
one long side, and the canvas is pulled 
tightly to a corresponding spot in the mid- 
dle of the other long side, where the fourth 
tack is placed. The next tack is placed in 
one of the ends, near the first tack. Then 
alternate from side to side with the re- 
maining tacks, pulling all the time so the 
canvas will be tight and straight. The 
corners when reached are mitered, any 
extra and unnecessary bulk being cut 
away. The canvas back of each panel is 
put on in the same way. 

In using the charming tea-box papers, a 
lining paper is first pasted on the canvas, 


Dressing Up Your House for (ohristmas 


(Continued from Page 180) 





then the paper of silver or gold is pasted 
on top. A braid trimming may be used 
for the edge, and a Godey print or French 
engraving may furnish a panel accent. 
Wall paper may be used for the screen 
covering if preferred, provided a hand- 
somely suitable one is selected. After a 
wall-paper screen is finished it should be 
antiqued with a preparation which comes 
for the purpose. The panels of a screen 
may be hinged together with rea! hinges, 
or with a strip of stout canvas covered to 
match the screen. 

Nearly every house needs new pillows, 
and suitable remnants are usually to be 
found in the piece bag or on the remnant 
counter. Always cut the cover one to two 
inches smaller all around, which makes 
the cover two to four inches smaller each 
way than the actual size of the pillow. Pil- 
lows get baggy looking soon enough. The 
best-looking pillows are comparatively 
plain, relying on their decorative colors and 
fabrics for effect. Old gold, peacock blue, 
jade green, orange or black in velveteen 
or some other rich plain texture, finished 
at the edge with a cord covered in silver or 
gold cloth, is sure to result in a pillow 
which will be a real spot of decoration. 
Black, orange or yellow grounded printed 
linen is ideal for the purpose; and pillows 
covered simply in brocade of yellow, apple 
green, or rose red have no difficulty in 
proving how stunning they can be—a fine 
reward for little effort. 

Rugs may be hooked or crocheted at 
home. Many of the charming oval rugs 
we see in the homes of our friends are 
made by the amateur; so why not give 
the house a rug or two for Christmas? 

Mealtime sets for the dining table are 
very smart if made of colored linens. For 
a room whose color scheme will permit of 
yellow, this color is perhaps the very smart- 
est. Yellow linen runners of thirty-six- 
inch width, bound with orange, or else 
widened to the table’s width with some 
effective yellow-grounded printed linen 
before the binding of orange is put on, 
insure a decorative dining table for festive 
days. Any other desired color scheme 
could be followed, of course. And in most 
cases napkins match in color, but are plain 
hemmed. 





statement of the Ownership, Management, Etc. 


Required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, 


of THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, published monthly 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for October 1, 1926. 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA } ss. 
COUNTY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared P. S. 
Collins, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the General Busi- 
ness Manager of The Curtis Publishing Compan 
and that the following is, to the best of his know =f 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied insection 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 


Publisher, The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Independence Square, Philadelp! ia, Pa. 
Editor, Barton W. Currie, Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 

Managing Editor, Robert E. MacAlarney, 
Overbrook, Pennsylvania 

Business Manager, P. S. Collins, Wyncote, 
Pennsylvania 
2. That the owner is (if owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated, and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 

more of total amount of stock): 


The Curtis Publishing Company. 
Independence one. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Edward W. Bok, Merion, Pennsylvania. 

Mary Louise Bok, Merion, Pennsylvania 
: Curtis Bok, Trustee under Deed of Trust from 
Edward W. Bok, dated 4-25-25, 103 Commercial 
Trust Building, 16 South Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, wepnertyesss 

William Boyd & Corabel Tarr Boyd, Trustees 
under Deed of Trust dated 5-12-23, Care of 
William Boyd, The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Philip S. Collins, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 
Cyrus H. Ke: Curtis, Trustee under will of Louisa 

Knapp Curtis, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 
The Curtis Publishing Company, 

Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. D. Fuller, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
John Gribbel, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 
Edward W. Hazen, Haddam, Connecticut 
George H. Lorimer, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 

H. Ludington, Ardmore, Pennsylvania 
John C. Martin, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 
Public Ledger Company, Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania 
John B. Williams, Narberth, Pennsylvania 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

THE oan PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Collins, 
* ee Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st day 
of August, 1926. 

PA pes. W. C. Turner, Notary Public. 
y commission expires April 1, 1927.) 

















The Safe Way 


to Reduce 


Now offered you FREE 
with the Health-O-Meter 


OMEN have found an effective way to reduce. A re- 
cently perfected way that is safe and pleasant, yet 


surprisingly simple. Based on the only principle approved 
by the medical profession. 
dangerous medicine, nor exhaust yourself by exercise. 
This way is purely natural and it gives the firm, supple 
body envied and admired by everyone. 


You do not starve, nor take 


It is fully explained in a mar- 








A Delightful 
Christnias Present 


velous system of weight con- 
trol prepared by well-known 
physicians. These authorities 
recommend a new kind of 
scale—the Health-O-Meter Au- 
tomatic Scale. You weigh on it 
every day—at the same time— 
without clothes. Public scales 
are useless. It offers you the one 
means of scientific weight con- 
trol—gain or reduce. Now the 
manufacturers of the Health- 
O-Meter offer you the famous 
weight control system free. 





Com plete 5-year guarantee 
with every scale 














THE CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 
Dept. M-12, 5701 So. Claremont Ave., 
Tell me about your free test in reducing. 


Chicago, II. 


Name 


Address 


City.. 
Please print name plainly 





THE handy round-the- 
house towel’ for hardy 
usage—ask for it by name. 


STAR RTE EX 


CRASH 








Learn 
INTERIOR | NW 
DECORATING j\¥ 

atHome = |jig° 


WICK, EASY METHOD Sia" 22vin tee! 

artistic ability eaedaa. 

Practical Course prepared by expert decorators quickly 

qualifies you. Learn at home in spare time. Progress 
surprisingly rapid. Every stepclearand simpleto ciew, 
Decorate your own home, start a profitable business or 
et well —, working for others in full or spare time. 
a week. Special Offer to new students. 
Get our FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK. Write at once to 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION, 512 
2 West 47th Street New City 
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‘Genuine Bye-Lo Baby Dolls carry Grace Storey Put- 


nam’s name imprinted on the back of the neck and her 
Ay signature on the tag fastened to the dress. In nine 
sizes, 9 to 20 inches high, at leading toy and depart- 


ment stores. If your dealer cannot supply you write 

our Dept. 16A and we will tell you where to get it. 

Sole Licensee and Distributor of the genuine “* K and K"’ Bye-Lo Baby 
GEO, BORGFELDT & CO., 

111-119 East 16th Street, 

New York City, 


This label and 
button are at- 
tached to every 
genuine Bye-Lo 


Bab 
CV“ aby Doll N? 


Ideal — Inexpensive 
Christmas Gift! 


An Easy Twist— Kernel 
Comes Out Whole 











Pe : 
iZ- f>4_) Cracks nuts without crushing the 
Y ig | 4 kernel—unbroken meats for cakes, 
p Sy candy or eating—no flying shells 
ee or pinched fingers—no pulverized, 


useless kernels. The Ideal 


Nut Cracker 


is a unique, useful and inexpensive 
Christmas present. Lasts a lifetime. 
Ask your hardware, grocery, or fruit 
store; or, mail stamps or money order 
to us. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money back. 

No. 2, Plain Nickel, ea., 75c 

No. 4, Highly Polished, ea., $1 


Postpaid in U. S. 


COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2704 Southport Ave., Chicago, III. 














Colonial Coverlets 


Oh 





Exact reproductions of famous old designs 
woven in the mountains. “Whig Rose”’, 
“Snail Trail’’, ‘Olive Leaf’’. Send for Booklet. 


Reduced from $30.00 to $11.85 and $24.50 
Also Luncheon Sets $4.65 
LAURA L. COPENHAVER, Rosemont, Marion, Va. 


BECOME A NURSE 


‘THe school will give you, in your 
own home, the most complete 
and practical preparation for nursing 
obtainable outside the hospital. 
More than 30,000 students have en- 
rolled during 25 years. 

Our Graduates Earn 

$30 and $35 a Week 
The ideal study for all women. Mon- 
ey refunded if dissatisfied after two 
months’ trial. Write for catalog and 
pages from course. Minimum age, 18 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 
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eA Pilerimage to Palestine 


(Continued from Page 11) 


flying over Palestine one bag broke. I 
never understood the many passages in 
Scripture about stones until I went to 
Palestine. Readers of the Bible will recall 
many passages in Scripture where stones 
are sacred, but not everyone will have 
noticed how frequently in Old and New 
Testament alike their commonness, cheap- 
ness and troublesomeness are implied. 
“The king made silver to be in Jerusalem 
as stones’! is a meaningful picture of 
Solomon’s wealth when one has lived even 
a little while on the Judean ridge. Dash- 
ing one’s foot against a stone? is a symbol 
of trouble; having a stony heart’ is a 
picture of impenitence; gathering stones 
out of the highway‘ or out of a vine- 
yard’—as needful now as ever—is a meta- 
phor of spiritual preparedness. The Master 
pictured an unreliable life as stony 
ground? and described a disdained request 
as asking for bread and receiving a stone.’ 
One does not notice, until he goes to 
Palestine, how common such figures are in 
Scripture, but, having been there, one can 
supply in imagination the very gesture 
and tone of voice with which John the 
Baptist must have said that God was able 
of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham,® and Jesus said of the multi- 
tude that welcomed him to Zion on the 
first Palm Sunday, “If these shall hold 
their peace, the stones will cry out.’ 

When first the children of Israel ap- 
proached Palestine from the south and 
Moses sent out spies 
to investigate the 
land, a twofold re- 
port was brought 
back. “It floweth 
with milk and 
honey,” said some; 
“‘a land that eateth 
up the inhabitants 
thereof,” said the 
rest.!° Both reports 
were true. In cer- 
tain moods and as- 
pects Palestine is beautiful. I do not un- 
derstand what Dean Stanley meant by 
saying that it lacks variety of color. I 
never saw a country with coloring so 
obvious, rich and changeable, where reds, 
browns, yellows, purples in such profusion 
stain bare hills and distant landscapes 
with ever-varying shades and tints. More- 
over, in certain areas—notably the plain 
of Esdraelon, which cuts across the coun- 
try between Samaria and Galilee, and the 
plain of Sharon by the sea—the land is 
fertile and fruitful. But for the most part 
it suggests the psalmist’s cry: 


My flesh longeth for thee, 
In a dry and weary land, where no water is." 


As for the herdsman’s task, seeking 
pasture for flocks, the Arabs say that the 
noses of the sheep on the uplands have to 
be filed to a fine point so that they can get 
at the grass between the rocks. 


Enemies of the Trees 


HETHER or not there used to be 

more trees upon these hills than now 
has often been discussed, but I do not see 
how any one can doubt it. In this last war 
alone it is estimated that 40 per cent of 
all the olive trees in Palestine were cut 
down for military purposes. To say noth- 
ing of the locusts, two great enemies of the 
trees have ravaged the land for centuries: 
militarists and goats. The first destroy 
trees wholesale when they are grown; the 
second prevent trees from growing at all. 
I have seen goats climb mature olive trees 
to crop the leaves, so that a man who cares 
for trees is sympathetic with the Scrip- 
tures’ symbolism which always uses sheep 
for the saved and goats for the damned. 





As for militarists, their ruthless work is as 
destructive of forests as of human societies. 
When Pompey came to take Palestine for 
Rome the record says that he cleared 
away the trees, and Josephus tells us that 
Titus cut down every tree within ten miles 
of Jerusalem. When one recalls the end- 
less invasions which have crossed this 
land, one wonders that any woods are left 
at all. Away back in ancient Israel’s time 
the meaning of war to the fruitfulness and 
beauty of the land was set down plainly in 
the Bible: ‘‘Every man threw a stone on 
every good field till it was covered, they 
stopped every fountain, and they felled 
every fruitful tree.’”! 


cA Land Tiny and ©ompact 


T IS not surprising, therefore, to read in 

our records, within the Bible and out of 
it, of forests growing where today no for- 
ests are. Even in the Lebanons they are 
finding boundary stones set by Hadrian’s 
foresters—I saw one in Beirut—where 
today only bare mountains remain. The 
forest of Hereth, where David hid,? is 
gone; there is no forest of Bethel to shelter 
bears today®; Kiriath-jearim, which means 
“city of forests,’ would have no excuse 
now for such a name; and the woods of 
Sharon, which Strabo called ‘a great 
forest,” and which once stretched from 
the valley of Ajalon up to Mount Carmel, 
now have few relics of their ancient glory. 
One must not exag- 
gerate this matter. 
Probably, judged by 
Western standards, 
Palestine never was 
a well-wooded land, 
but one suspects 
that the ravages of 
war, unhealed for 
centuries by the lag- 
gard, barren rule of 
the Turk, have 
stripped these hills 
of a beauty that once was theirs and that 
may be theirs again. The Zionists, at 
least, are proceeding upon that assump- 
tion. Wherever there is a Zionist colony, 
the trees by tens of thousands are being 
planted again. 

Another impression immediately made 
upon the visitor is that the land is small. 
How tiny and compact it is, no descrip- 
tion, however vivid, is likely to make clear 
to one who has not been there. Many 
factors encourage one’s imagination of a 
larger country, even though one has 
memorized the statistics of distances and 
acreage. For one thing, our Bible-school 
maps naturally have made Palestine huge 
and central, with Egypt and Assyria hang- 
ing on the edge; for another, our modern 
life moves in continental areas and does 
business on a vast scale, so that where 
much has happened, as in Palestine, one 
instinctively imagines for it a large set- 
ting. From Dan to Beersheba, therefore, 
has come to sound like a long way; asa 
matter of fact, it is about 150 miles, and in 
a day one can traverse the whole length of 
Palestine in an automobile. The Mediter- 
ranean and the Dead Sea are barely fifty 
miles apart; and as one moves north the 
distance narrows until the Sea of Galilee is 
little over twenty-five miles from the Bay 
of Acre. 

In comparison, therefore, with the 
spaces in which Western life habitually 
moves, the littleness of the Holy Land is 
difficult to picture. The state of Con- 
necticut, with an area of 4965 square miles, 
is one of the smallest in the United States, 
and yet nearly all the events narrated in 
the Old Testament happened within an 
area no larger. Such comparisons, how- 
ever, fail utterly to explain why Palestine 
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1I Kings x, 27 ?Psalmxci, 12 

Ezekiel xxxvi,26 ‘Isaiah lxii,10 ‘Isaiah v, 2 
§ Matthew xiii, 5-6, 20-21 ’7Matthew vii, 9 
8Matthew iii, 9 Luke xix, 40 

1 Numbers xiii, 27, 32 "Psalm Ixiii, 1 


1IT Kings iii, 25 M. 


2T Samuel xxii, 5 
3II Kings ii, 24 
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Putnam 
No-Kolor Bleach 


Sensation of the year 
in Home-Dyeing’ 


Removes old color from fabrics— 
will not harm material that boiling 
water alone would not injure—ena- 
bles re-dyeing or tinting lighter shades 
desired with Putnam Fadeless Dyes. 
Send 10 cents for Booklet, 
“199 Ways of Beautifying the 
Home and Wardrobe’’—guide to 
dyeing, tinting and bleaching. 


FREEsamplepackageof No-Kolor 
Bleach included. 


Address Dept. B 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes, Quincy, Iil. 


PUTNAM 


FADELESS 


DYES 


for Tinting or Dyeing 
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Special Two-in-One 


p XmasGift 


yy Individual Names se 










Pencil and Paint Sets 


Two Complete Sets 


At One Price 

Any name desired, engraved in /8 kt. 
Gold on Case, Pencils, Pen, and Ruler. 
One set, consistingof 4 Pen- 
cils, Point Protector and 
Pen, in coin-flap pocket, 
Genuine Leather Case. 
Other Set contains 5 Paints, 
Tray, Brush, Six Color 
Crayons, Eraser, Pencil 
Sharpener and Ruler. 
Highest grade materials. 
Sent in Holly Xmas Box. 
Send Check, Money Order 

or U.S. Postage. 

















YOUR CHRISTMAS TREE 


should be crowned with 
the new 


f ELECTRIC 
mn ANGEL-CHIME 
YN Made of brilliant nickeled 
(AAAS metal, eight in. high, six 
P 4 UA an angels uphold three differ- 


ently tuned bells. Plug 
in on any 110-120 volt 
tree light set. Glistening 
Star of Bethlehem or aly 
regular tree light bulb 
revolves at top of tree. 


Aeauthied $ 50 


; Guaranteed Safe § Post 
THE KEYDEL COMPANY No Heat paid 
Dept. M 6564 Benson Street Detroit, Mich 
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Amer Imprinting Co. 
799 Broadway, New York 














TRIC Fireless Cook PID’ 
Ireless Looker 


Really a sensation—everybody wants 
one. Does everything any good range 
will do and also provides for the waterless way 
of cooking vegetables, etc., retaining health | ieee 
building mineral salts and vitamins. Has 2s 






18 inch oven for baking, large electric- 
fireless cooker for boiling, double electric 
grill on top for frying, etc, Oven heat 
automatically regulated—turns electric- 
ity on and off as 


n le 

Special 30 Day Trial Offer 
Write for catalog and free health food 
book. Cash or easy payments. Low price 


will amaze you. Mail postal or letter today. “. 
William Campbell Co., 1002 Union Av. 
Alliance, Ohio, Georgetown, Ontario 
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to see—”’ 


“there came a dull explosion above 
the motor’s roar. Startled, I turned 
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The stuff that men are made of 


A dare-devil aviator dives into the 
Gulf of Mexico from his speeding plane 
to savea fallen pilot... .aquarterback 
with grit and nerve wins the game in 
spite of a team that 1s coached todown 
him...anIndian scout outwitsa hos- 
tile tribe and escapes froma trap that 
meant certain death... . 


7 7 v 


That’s the stuff that men are made 
of! Grit! Courage! Resourcefulness! 
The power to stick to it! The will to win! 
And that’s the stuff of which the fel- 
lows in THE AMERICAN BOY are made! 

The heroes in the fiction of this red- 
blooded, up-and-coming magazine are 
real, likable human beings. 
They talk like any chap who 
knows what it’s all about. 
They think like thousands 
of chaps who live in Amer- 
ica today. They live their 
adventures. 

Great treats are in store 


Detroit 


for THE AMERICAN BOY readers in 
1927. Stories by Clarence Budington 
Kelland, about stuttering Mark Tidd in 
hilarious adventures in Europe. Ralph 
Henry Barbour will present school and 
college life in a graphic, appealing way. 
Ellis Parker Butler will keep the 
laughs going all the time. Thomson 
Burtis—himself a flyer of note—will 
tell many thrilling air-stories. Other 
well-known writers will also contribute 
to this year of fun and fact. Top-notch 
artists—Charles Livingston Bull, F. C. 
Yohn, Tony Sarg, and many others— 
will illustrate these stories. 


And athletics? Plenty of the finest 


Michigan 


stuff. The greatest coaches and ath- 
letes write for THE AMERICAN Boy. 
Yost of Michigan, Dobie of Cornell, 
Dean Cromwell, Harold Osborn, Wal- 
ter Johnson, Rogers Hornsby—such 
are the men who teach the readers of 
THE AMERICAN BOY the technique 
and sportsmanship of champions. 


Every boy needs wholesome com- 
panionship, a chance to chum with the 
heroes of this magazine. Subscribe for 
your son, and for that other boy in 
whom you are interested. 


20 cents a copy at all news-stands. $2.00 a 
year by mail. Two years for $3.00. Three 
years for $4.00. Subscribe for two years and 
save a dollar. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 404 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed find , for which send THE 
AMERICAN BOY for year , beginning 
with the current issue, to 


The American Boy al A 


Canadian postage, 25c per year extra 
Foreign postage, 50c per year extra 


Ny a oe as: 
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_ “America’s National 


Frontier Days —that vivid 
period of American history—have a real 
meaning to boys and girls who own 


LINCOLN LOGS 


A New Design Book shows how to build 
Lincoln’s Log Cabin and many other 
types of log’construction. 


The hardihood and dauntless spirit of 
our forefathers become living realities 
as the child builds The Meeting House, 
The Church, The School, The Blockhouse, 
The Cabins, and other buildings of the 
settlement with this “All American Toy,” 

which solves the Christmas Gift problem. 


The more logs a child has 
the more things can be built 
BIG COMBINATION SET of 234 logs, $4 
2 roofs and chimney . . . . . 2. « « 
TRIPLE SET of 166 logs, 2 roofs and $3 
en Pe ee See eS eae 
DOUBLE SET 110 $2 SINGLE SET of $1 
logs, roof,chimney, 53 logs & roof, 
No Delivery Charges — A Design Book in each Set 
SEE YOUR DEALER or mail coupon 


LUNCOLN LOGS 
Room 32, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 

Please mail at once, postage prepaid: 

O Big Combination Sets, 234 logs, etc. @ $4 
Triple Sets of Double Single 
166 Logs @ $3 Sets @ $2 Sets@$1 

Enclosed is $ for Logs specified. Money 

refunded if not satisfactory. Send to 








Name 
Street or R. F. D. 
City ___ State ___ 














DELIGHTFUL XMAS GIF TS 


NAME beautifully engraved in Gold—FREE 
FREE with each Set—Pencil Sharpener, & 6-inch Ruler 













No.1—Six Pencils (assorted colors) and various shades Coin Pocket 
LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat gold. 75 cents 
No.3—Three Pencils (assorted colors) and fancy shades embossed 

LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat gold. 40 cents 











‘ailillaliit CONA L.HiLL , al) 
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ee eee 
No. H-Three Assorted lead Pencils, Name in Gold, Holly Box. 25 cents 
No. 6H-Box of Six Pencils 45 cents; No. 12H-Box of Twelve 70 cents 
Order by No. Print out Names. Send Check or Money Order. 
Prices include Parcel Post—For Guaranteed Delivery add 10 cents. 


BALLARD PENCIL Co. Nov yon NYS" 









PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH- 
MENT PRICE, $1.00 

Absolute money-back guar- 
antee. Greatest invention 
ever known for the housewife. 
Fits any make of sewing ma- 
chine. Easy and quick to at- 
tach. Easy tooperate. Paysfor 
itself inten minutes’ time. Send no waff 
money. Pay the postman $1.00. 
Keep it five days. Your money back if you are not more than pleased. 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 77, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


CORNS 


For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes 


Dr Scholls , 
Zino-pads sires 


For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 


usic hooks 3 
Xmas Gifts 

pelasterpleces of Piano Music’”’ for piano lovers, ‘*The 
k of a Thousand Songs’’ for song lovers, ‘*The 
China's Own Music Book" for children are three com- 
xe books which they will treasure. Paper binding, 


2.00 each; handsome cloth binding, $3.00 each. At all 
music dealers’. Illustrated catalog free. 


MUMIL PUBLISHING CO. New Yor ciey 


Specialty Candies manu- 
factured at home for 12c to 
25ca lb.,sell at 40c to $1.00. Ragsdale’s “New 
System Specialty Candy Factories”’ sets you 
upat once in big-paying business. Free Candy 
Book. W. Hillyer Ragsdale 
Draw.140, E. Orange, N.J. 
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feels so small to the visitor. Connecticut 
is comparatively flat; little though it is, 
you cannot see from one end to the other; 
but Palestine is one of the most dramati- 
cally broken countries in the world and 
there are many points of vantage from 
which one can practically see all over it. 
Not only is it small; it feels even smaller 
than it is. 

Jordan rises in the fountains of the 
north as high as 1700 feet above the sea, 
borri from the snows of Hermon and 
Lebanon, and, 
flowing down 
through the Wa- 
ters of Merom and 
the Sea of Galilee, 
empties at last, 
nearly 1300 feet 
below sea level, 
into the Dead Sea. 
That gorge of Jordan is 
one of the natural marvels 
of the world and it ex- 
tends from the latitude of Jerusalem on 
the south to lofty Hermon, which lies out- 
side the northern boundaries of Palestine. 


But I well remember walking the shores’ 


of the Dead Sea, where the Jordan ends, 
and watching the noble snow-capped peak 
of Hermon, at whose base the Jordan rises. 
That is why Palestine seems small; one 
can see all over it. 


Palestine at a Glance 


HEN, therefore, the Bible tells us that 

from Mount Nebo’s top Moses was 
shown the whole of the Promised Land 
there is no exaggeration about it. Mount 
Nebo towers 4000 feet above the very spot 
on the Dead Sea shore from which I could 
see Hermon, and from that altitude the eye 
still can sweep the whole length of Pales- 
tine. 

A trip to Neby Samwil helps to make 
clear this dramatic visibility of the Holy 
Land. The mountain stands nearly 3000 
feet high six miles northwest of Jerusa- 
lem, and two and a half hours on a donkey 
brought us, as comfortably as donkeys 
permit, to its summit. It used to be con- 
sidered the site of Mizpeh, where Samuel 
judged Israel,! and the reputed tomb of 
Samuel, a Moslem shrine, still is there. 
Here the medieval pilgrims caught their 
first view of the Holy City and called the 
spot the Mount of Joy. Here Richard the 
Lion-Hearted, forced to turn back from 
capturing the city by the disaffection of 
his allies, refused to look upon the sacred 
place which he could not seize. The view 
is glorious. With one turn of the head we 
could see the whole breadth of Palestine, 
fifty miles, from Jaffa to the Dead Sea, 
and beyond that into Moab. To the west 
the Mediterranean shone clear on the 
horizon and, moving eastward, the glance 
swept over the coastal plain with its palm 
trees and orange groves; then over the 
Shephelah hills, the old battleground of 
the Philistines, with their wheat fields and 
olive trees; then up the bare, rocky ridge 
of Judea, 2500 feet above the sea, with 
Jerusalem close at hand and Bethlehem 
beyond. Then came the abrupt drop into 
the wilderness of Judea with its ghastly, 
spectral aspect as of a lunar landscape, 
until, beyond the abyss of the Dead Sea, 
Moab lifted its great plateau three to four 
thousand feet from the Dead Sea level, 
marking the eastern horizon with its tow- 
ering wall. 

From more than one height one thus 
can take in Palestine at a glance, with its 
amazing diversity, its unparalleled asso- 
ciations of history and sentiment, compact 
in a small compass. 

The littleness of the land, accentuated 
by its brokenness and wide visibility, adds 
light and interest to many a narrative in 
the Bible. When, in the story of Ruth, 
Naomi and her family in famine time 
moved from Bethlehem to Moab, I used 
to think they traveled a long way.2 Asa 
matter of fact, Moab can be seen from 
Bethlehem, the most conspicuous element 
1] Samuel vii, 5,6 *Ruthi 








in the eastern landscape, lifting its tower- 
ing plateau from the Dead Sea gorge. 
Naomi went thirty miles to Moab, and 
Ruth the Moabitess, who came back with 
her, had often seen Bethlehem from her 
native hills. 

I used to think that when Hannah, who 
lived at Ramah, took her son Samuel to 
Shiloh, left him there with Eli, and visited 
him once a year, she was far away from 
him.! The distance was really fifteen 
miles. One walks the heights about Jeru- 
salem and looks down into the Philistine 
country as David must have done when 
he was king. Those 
chief enemies of his 
in Ekron and Gath 
were barely 
twenty-five miles 
distant. And when 
the Master, driven 
from Nazareth, 
went to Caper- 
naum to make that the center of 
~~~ _ his ministry,” he had walked some 

twenty miles across the hills. The 
modern lord of automobiles and aeroplanes 
has to readjust his idea of distances to fit 
this little land. 

A further impression sure to be made 
upon one who sees Palestine is its extraor- 
dinary diversity. Little] as it is, there 
are as many kinds of climate and land- 
scape there as one could expect to find in 
a whole continent. That one may swelter 
in the torrid heat of the Dead Sea while 
he looks at snow-crowned Hermon is typi- 
cal. If a traveler starts at Beersheba and 
moves north along the spinal ridge of Pal- 
estine, he will begin on the border of a 
fiery desert, on portions of which rain 
never falls, and he will end among the 
pines and snows of Anti-Lebanon. On 
that short route—a possible day’s trip in 
an automobile—he will have climbed from 
a parched wilderness to the cool ridge on 
which Jerusalem stands, where rains fall 
in the spring and the snows sometimes 
lie thick in winter. From that temperate 
height he will have looked on one side into 
the blazing, barren gorge of the Dead Sea 
and on the other into the wheat fields of 
the moderate Shephelah and the citron 
groves and palm trees of the hot Philis- 
tine plain. As he moves north he will 
leave the grim rocks of the Judean ridge 
for the more open and gracious country of 
Ephraim with its green valleys, its fig trees 
and olive groves, and, crossing the plain of 
Esdraelon, will climb the central ridge 
again to pass through Galilee with its 
oaks and sycamores to the northern moun- 
tains with their pines and cedars. What- 
ever else may be true of Palestine, it is 
never monotonous. In no other country 
in the world can you pass from 1300 feet 
below sea level to 9000 feet above. 


cA Land of Hills and Valleys 


LL this brokenness and diversity of the 
land is constantly reflected in the 
Bible, but I never felt it until I went there. 
When I read the Book now I am con- 
scious that it was written in “a land of 
hills and valleys.’ The central ridge is all 
cut up by valleys, slashed into on every 
side by wadies dry in summer but torren- 
tial when it rains. This separation of 
Palestine into innumerable small pockets 
helps to explain the tribal nature of its 
old inhabitants. Those many breeds of 
Canaanites, from Jebusites to Perizzites, 
were scattered among these numberless 
natural pigeonholes along the central ridge. 
The tribes of Israel also were sundered 
from each other by these abrupt, sharp 
boundaries, so that it took .at least two 
centuries after their arrival to make one 
nation of them and then this unity lasted 
at the utmost eighty-five years. It is the 
easiest country in the world, one traveler 
assures us, in which to lose oneself. Out of 
this chopped up, irregular, diversified land 
the Bible came. In its pages mountains 
and valleys are the boundary lines—‘“‘ from 


11 Samuel i, 18 to ii, 19 2Luke iv, 16-31 
3Deuteronomy xi, 11 
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has alarger family than mine, 
she serves excellent meals, 
yet her butcher bills are sur- 
prisingly small. She wastes 
nothing. “Left overs” and 
trimmings from roasts are 
made into savory stews or 
hash seasoned with 
LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


and she not only saves money but 
pleases a grateful family. I learned 
my lesson, try it yourself. 


Send for a free recipe booklet to 


.* 


LEA & PERRINS 











235 West Street, New York - « 
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Why SS 
ordinary brushing 
fails so often 


O many cases of decayed 

teeth are directly caused by 

a damp, over-soft tooth brush! 

A weak brush fails to clean between 

your teeth. Fails to stimulate and 
strengthen your gums. 

The Pebeco Tooth Brush—venti- 
Jated—dries over-night. That’s 
why every morning its: bristles are 
firm, “‘live.’’ And see how its two 
tufts reach every part of your 
teeth. All druggists. Made only by 
Pebeco, Inc. 


rPEeEBEeco 


VENTILATED 


“Tooth Brush 











Maternity 


ATERNITY apparel wit 
maternity look. Dresses, 
coats, corsets, underwear. Clever de- 
signing provides ample expansion 
and conceals condition. Also, apparel 
for fone’ Style Book sent FREE. 

















faneBryant 120227. New York 


Wedding 22232782 








- é Wey $3.50. 100 Visit- 
00. Write for samples. 


L, OTT ENGRAVING 5 1088 caeues St., Philadelphia, Pa. 







100 in script lettering, including two 
0. 
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This beautiful Karnak 
Worsted Wilton is No. 
48003M. Ask your 
dealer to show it to you. 
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“» Secure within her sunlit garden May“li, 
Princess of the Manchus, toys idly with 
her lacquered fan or teases the stately pea- 
cock, whose turquoise feathers are des- 
tined to bespeak her father’s ancient 
rank. The great stone dog of Fo, guardian 
of Chinese throne and temple, is alert— 
she has been told—to guard her from 
attack by nomad warriors. 

This is but one of the many fancies to 


be gleaned from the ancient imagery of 
this exquisite rug, a faithful rendition of 
Oriental classicism wrought by skillful 
hands into a lasting source of pride and 
comfort for the American home. 

There is a Mohawk Rug for every 
room in your home, and every Mohawk 
label is a guardian and a guaranty of 
careful workmanship, and rich design, 
and long years of usefulness. 


Ask the distinguished interior decorators, W. & J. Sloane, to aid you with 
free advice in the choosing of rugs adapted to your home. Rug plates in colors, 
forms for submitting a floor plan of your rooms and a fascinating Color 
Harmony Chart by Hazel Adler, sent without charge. Write Mohawk 
Department, W. &© J. Sloane, 577 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


MOHAWK RUCS 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INC. Ansterdam, VY. 







Send for this fas- 
F §6©6. Cinating Color 
Harmony Chart Hazel 
Adler which will enable you 
to work out for yourself many 
pleasing combinations of 
color for your walls, draper- 
ies and rugs. Mailed free 
upon request. 
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The Exceptional Christmas Gift 


ENWOOD 


PURE Blankets WOOL 


Ge thy ee e are as eagerly welcomed 
AN in America’s finest homes as are 
china, cut glass and silver, and for the 
same reasons—Beauty and Utility make 
them ideal gifts. 

Kenwoods are prized for their lovely 
decorative colorings, but more for their 
luxurious comfort. Colors and patterns 
designed especially to meet the need of 
delicate color in the bedroom, and ALL 
pure, new wool in a weave and finish 
that make your first night’s sleep under 
a Kenwood a revelation of sleeping 
comfort. 

Ends finished with lustrous satin rib- 
bon. Fourteen colors and patterns. 


On Sale at Leading Department 
Stores and Gift Shops 





Size 72 x 84 for double and 60 x 84 
for twin beds. 


The Style B Kenwood 


Where serviceability alone is of importance, we 
suggest the 72 x 84 Kenwood Style B Blankets 
which sell at about one-third less than the above. 
Of pure wool, warm and long-wearing, but with- 
out the decorative refinements of Style A. Dis- 
tinguish them by their labels. 


Other Gift Suggestions 


Equally desirable are the Kenwood Slumber 

hrows, Homespun Blankets, Blanket Bath 
Robes for Women and Misses. All afford the 
grateful comfort of pure wool and the loveliness 
of Kenwoods’ decorative colorings. Let us send 
you our Comfort Catalog and Color Chart. Please 
address Department L. 


KENWoopD 


Kenwood Mills, Albany, N. Y. 


KENWOOD MILLS LTD. 
Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 
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fastidious women 


and well groomed men 


A soap of utmost purity; a soap remarkable 
for its cleansing properties: 


NY Ghycotin Scap 


Its delicacy has an instinctive appeal to 
women; its generous lather wins the en- 
thusiasm of men; its mild effects are soothing 
to those of tender age. 


Made in U. S. A. by 


Mulhens & Kropff, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 


ie : 
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Recently Reduced | 
to $3.50 


WRIST WATCH is a gift welcomed 

by any member of the family. Men 
want wrist watches for motoring and sports, 
boys and girls for school use, and women 
because they are the most convenient for 
every occasion. The Ingersoll Wrist Watch is 
a new model this year — tonneau-shape; 
silvered metal dial; handsome and dependable. 


Wrist Radiolite—Tells Time in the Dark—$4.00 
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the valley of the Arnon unto mount 
Hermon’’!—and the omnipresent wadies 
of the land enter constantly into the figu- 
rative language of the Book. Sometimes 
they mean what crossing the Rubicon 
means to us—‘“‘the valley of decision’”’; 
sometimes they are retreats where revela- 
tions are given—‘“‘the valley of vision’’; 
sometimes they are symbols of difficulty — 
“the valley of the shadow of death’’*; and 
sometimes, weary of so broken a country, 
the prophets foretell the happy time when 
“every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low.’”® 

To take only one illustration of the 
land’s strange contrasts, we may go, as I 
have gone more than once, up from the 
Philistine plain over the Jerusalem ridge 
to the Judean wilderness upon the other 
side. It is a trip of hardly more than 
thirty-five miles, but it presents an as- 
tonishing antithesis. The plain reminds 
one of Southern California with its ver- 
dant fertility. Its oranges cannot be sur- 
passed; its grain fields are fruitful and, 
in the season of its beauty, even a West- 
erner will reécho the prophet’s praise for 
the excellency of Sharon. Then in an hour 
one has climbed a few hundred feet, has 
passed by the walls of Jerusalem, skirted 
the flank of Olivet, driven through tradi- 
tional Bethany, and is plunging down that 
amazing fourteen miles through the wil- 
derness of Judea toward the Dead Sea. 
Every vestige of life has vanished except, 
in the springtime, a few brilliant flowers— 
“a root out of a dry ground,’ as Isaiah 
said—and a sparse growth of thin weeds, 
like down on a bald head. By June even 
this has gone and all is dead, dry, yellow 
rock and earth—a landscape, I imagine, 
like the moon, if one could see it at close 
range. 


Where Jesus Was Tempted 


OMEWHERE into this arid waste, this 

weird desolation, slashed by barren 
wadies and baked in merciless heat, the 
Master went when he was tempted,’ and 
down through this wilderness from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho the victim in the Master’s 
parable was traveling when he fell among 
thieves.2 Even yet jackals and hyenas 
roam here, and many a night I have heard 
the yelping of jackal bands that had come 
up from the wilderness to scavenge under 
the wall of Jerusalem. 

When Mark says that the Master dur- 
ing his temptation in the wilderness was 
“with the wild beasts,’’ he was speaking 
literally. Lions and bears are familiar 
figures in the Bible and they lived in the 
copses beside Jordan and in this wilder- 
ness which leads up from it to the ridge. 
Here prowled the lion and the bear that 
David the shepherd lad slew,® and up 
from here came the lion that Benaiah 
caught and killed in a pit on a snowy day."° 
“Where else than 
in Palestine,” ex- 
claims one com- 
mentator, ‘‘could 
lions and snow thus 
come together?’”’ 

Such wild life 
was known in the 
wilderness well on 
into the Christian Era. We hear of lions 
as late as the crusades. In Medeba, an 
ancient town of Moab, celebrated in the 
taunt song which the early Hebrews 
chanted against their fallen foes, 


“‘we ravaged till war’s fire 
was blown to Medeba,’’™ 


a large, mosaic map of Palestine was re- 
cently uncovered in the floor of an old 
church. The map was made in 499 A.D. 
and has already settled more than one 
disputed site for the archeologists. It is 
a quaint, old-fashioned map with huge fish 
in the rivers to show that they are rivers 
and huge ships on the sea to show that it 





 / 


is sea, and up from the thicket of Jordan 
through the wilderness we could discern 
in the mosaic a lion chasing a stag. 

Only this last year two students, who 
should have known better, figuring that 
the distance from Jericho to Mar Saba 
through the wilderness was only a few 
miles, started off across the waterless, 
trackless waste. The distance was short 
as the bee flies, but before they had well 
started they were as lost as compassless 
sailors in a thick fog. The Bedouin found 
one of them unconscious and brought him 
to Jerusalem. All that was found of the 
other was a few bones and buttons in a 
jackal’s den. And all this below the very 
gates of Jerusalem and within a few miles 
of orange groves as lovely as earth can 
boast. 

Only one important qualification can I 
think of to the endless variety of Pales- 
tine: The Great Sea is always a stranger, 
alien from the life of the land. In Greece 
the sea is everywhere intimate and alluring: 
in numberless bays and estuaries of an in- 
finitely broken coast, it beckons and 
invites, and sprinkles its islands like step- 
ping stones across the A°gean to tempt 
even landsmen to seamanship. But in 
Palestine the sea is always distant, strange, 
foreign. Long ago a psalmist stood on the 
Judean ridge and, looking westward, sang, 


“‘ Yonder the sea lies, vast and broad 
with its countless swarms, 
with creatures small and great, 
with fleets of the nautilus, 
with leviathan at his play.” 


Always to the Jews the sea is thus a mar- 
vel, not a neighbor; they gaze from afar 
upon it but they do not sail it; and when- 
ever the test of choice comes they still are 
Bedouin of the desert and not seamen. 

Nor is the reason difficult to understand. 
Opposite Judea and Samaria there is not 
a harbor on the sea coast worthy of the 
name—only a long, straight, inhospitable 
lee shore with the prevailing southwest 
winds blowing in upon it. No maritime 
people ever could come from such a coast 
or ever did come. When, therefore, in the 
old allegory, Jonah flees from God by way 
of the sea to distant Tarshish in Spain,’ 
that is as desperate a venture as he could 
try, and when, in the prophets, the vision 
of God’s kingdom becomes so compre- 
hensive that ‘‘the isles shall wait for his 
law,’’* that is the Jews’ widest imagination 
of a universal reign. 


Holy Places ‘Disturbed 


MAZINGLY varied the Holy Land is 

for so small a country, but there is one 

limitation—the sea, which, while in the 
picture, is not of it. 

The Jew was a landsman. 

One further impression stands out 
clearly about Palestine: It is only the 
out-of-doors that matters much. Almost 
everything that men have put under a roof 
they have spoiled 
for the intelligent 
visitor. They have 
fairly ruined Ol- 
ivet, building 
churches all over 
it. In Jerusalem 
the so-called 
Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, which covers the tradi- 
tional site of Golgotha and the empty 
tomb, is the scene of such sectarian bitter- 
ness, riot and mummery that one is thank- 
ful to believe the location false. They 
have not left even Jacob’s Well in peace, 
but that deeply impressive spot, one of 
the most certain identifications of site in 
Palestine, where, as the Fourth Gospel 
records, Jesus talked in out-of-door sym- 
bols about living water and fields white for 
the harvest,‘ is inclosed in an ugly half- 
finished church. 

One’s regret and even indignation con- 
stantly are stirred by this ecclesiastical 
desecration of holy places. Across the 





1Joshua xii, 1 *Joeliii, 14  *Isaiah xxii, 1 
4Psalm xxiii, 4 ‘Isaiahxl,4 ‘Isaiah liii, 2 
7Matthew iv, 1-11 Luke x, 25-37 

®°T Samuel xvii, 34-35 II Samuel xxiii, 20 
1’ Numbers xxi, 30 M. 


1Psalm civ, 25-26 M. 2 Jonah i, 3 
SIsaiah xlii, 4 4 John iv, 6-38 


(Continued on Page 192) 
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Mapleine 
...syrup-maker 


to the nation! 


Syrup made with Mapleine—quickly, 
easily, economically—is rich, de- 
liciously tempting and delicate in 
flavor. 

Get Mapleine from your grocer— 
make delicious Mapleine Syrup for 
your Waffles, Pan Cakes,FrenchToast, 
etc.,and youwill know whyMapleine 
is “ syrup-maker to the nation’’—in 
America’s finest hotels from Coast to 
Coast and in millions of her homes. 


4c and top of Mapleine car- 
ton will bring you a new 


= D\ book of Mapleine recipes. 





CRESCENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3 West Connect:cut Street, Seattle, Wash ington 


MAPLEINE 


Sor Syrup ~ for Flavoring 
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Saves Hose 


Prevents wearing out and stain- 
ing at the heel; stops shoes rub- 
bing and slipping at the heel. 















The 
patented 
cup-shaped 
center, indicated by 
arrow, prevents this! 
At trifling cost, you can prevent your hose 
from wearing out and staining at the heel, 
and at the same time enjoy the added com- 
fort of wearing shoes that do not slip or rub 
at the heel. These are the benefits you get 
by attaching Dr. Scholl’s Nu-Grip Heel 
Liner in your shoes. Made of soft, velvet- 
like rubber. Invisibly worn in the shoes. 
Sold in shoe and dept. stores everywhere—30 cents 
per pair. Insist on getting the genuine, with the cup- 
shaped center. Buy a pair for each pair of your shoes. 


Dt Scholls 
Nu-GripHeel Liner 


To Hang Up Anything 
In Home or Office 


e 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For Heavy Articles 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Scientifically Secure Safety 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. 


DOUBLES CLOSET SPACE 


Hangs from top of door without in- 
terfering with opening or closing. 
Can be attached to wall. Gives you 
extra hat or shoe shelf. 2 bars for 8 
a clothes hangers; 6 hooks. All alu- 
i iy minum. Weight 18 oz. Sent for $3.00. 
R. E. MILLER, Inc. 23 Pearl St., N. Y. 
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centuries, whether for pious or for merce- 
nary reasons, the competing churches 
have surrendered to the passion for iden- 
tifying sites until they will show you at 
least three tombs of Jonah and prepos- 
terous identifications everywhere, from the 
pious blunders of ignorant crusaders to 
deliberate swindles, like Joseph of Arima- 
thza’s summer home. And wherever they 
have found an excuse they have built a 
chapel or a church and ecclesiastical 
hangers-on have gathered there to live 
upon the benefactions of the pilgrims. 
This is an ugly side to Palestine, but it has 
one good effect: it drives the traveler 
out-of-doors. 

The thoughtful visitor soon makes up 
his mind that nothing in Palestine under 
a roof is much worth seeing and nothing 
in Palestine out-of-doors is not worth see- 
ing. Of course, there are exceptions: The 
Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, 
which is extremely old, much of it as old 
as Constantine the Great; the Mosque of 
Omar standing where the Jewish Temple 
stood, which is very beautiful; the new 
Franciscan church on Mount Tabor, 
which is the loveliest modern building in 
Palestine. But while in a few such cases 
antiquity lends interest or beauty sancti- 
fies, it is the land that invites the pilgrim 
and rewards his stay. One thing neither 
ignorant piety nor ecclesiastical greed can 
alter—the outline of the land. The hills 
of Nazareth, the Sea of Galilee, Esdraelon’s 
plain, and the heights of Ephraim, the 
Jordan valley, and the Salt Sea, and Jeru- 
salem with the mountains round about 
her, as the psalmist sang!—such un- 
changed elements in the landscape, fra- 
grant with our sacredest memories, are the 
true pilgrim’s Palestine. 


cA Vantage Point 


ROM the summit of Mount Tabor, bet- 

ter than from any other vantage point I 
visited, one can grasp the lie of the land. 
The hill rises out of the plain of Esdraelon, 
sheer on every side, so that while the top 
is less than 1900 feet above the sea it 
commands a glorious view. “Tabor rises 
up to heaven,” said an old traveler, “‘like 
an altar that the Creator built to Him- 
self.” 

We wound up the serpentine road, to be 
greeted on the top with cordial hospitality 
by the Franciscan monks. The old tradi- 
tion says that on this height our Lord was 
transfigured,? and although it was on a 
shoulder of Mount Hermon and not here 
that the transfiguration probably took 
place, one in this case does not mind the 
false location. 

Tabor would be as worthy of the scene. 
Ruins are here of old structures full of 
interest to the historian: Bits of the first 
church said to have been built by Saint 
Helena, mother of Constantine the Great; 
ruins of the church of the crusaders, of a 
Benedictine monastery, of a Saracen for- 
tress, with the chaste and beautiful Fran- 
ciscan church now crowning all. 

It is the view, however, which makes the 
visit forever memorable. Toward the west 
we saw Mount Carmel running its long 
ridge down the south of the Esdraelon 
plain, from the site of Elijah’s sacrifice to 
1Psalm cxxv, 2 2Matthew xvii, 1-8 





the Mediterranean Sea at Haifa. To the 
east we could see far across the Jordan 
valley into Gilead. Northward we looked 
across the hills to the Sea of Galilee, the 
Lebanons and the white dome of Hermon 
in the distance. Southward we could see 
far down into central Ephraim, well on 
toward the mountains that are about 
Jerusalem. The view swept practically 
the whole range of Palestine, from the 
Holy City to Hermon and from Gilead to 
the Great Sea. 

This outlook, splendid in itself, is, I 
think, in point of reminiscence quite with- 
out parallel in all the earth. Here on the 
slopes of Tabor, Deborah and Barak gath- 
ered their forces and down these precipi- 
tous sides they dashed to the discomfiture 
of Sisera and his army.! Here, after many 
centuries, the crusaders fought and Sala- 
din captured the hill itself. In the shadow 
of the mountain Napoleon drew up his 
invading French against the Turks. In 
full view across the plain is Gilboa, where 
Gideon defeated the Midianites? and where 
Saul and Jonathan died together.* To the 
southeast is Beisan, which for centuries 
guarded the pass from Esdraelon to Gilead, 
and where the excavators find ruins of 
ever’ civilization from the cave men to 
the crusaders. To the west is the Brook 
Kishon, where Elijah slew the priests of 
Baal. 


Looking Toward Nazareth 


RECALL one full moonlight night we 

spent on Tabor. Across the plain one 
could see the dark shadow of Gilboa’s 
mount fifteen miles away, while in the fore- 
ground, three miles across the valley on the 
slopes of Little Hermon, the Arab village 
of Endor showed its lights, where long ago 
had lived the famous witch. It was as easy 
as it was fascinating to reconstruct the 
scene: Saul in disguise slinking in fear 
from his army on Gilboa, perhaps on such 
a night as this, to circle round the Philis- 
tines in the plain, reach Endor and consult 
the witch, only to return more frightened 
than he was before, to die the next day by 
his own sword.® 

Above all other charms, however, of 
such a night on Tabor, was the view north- 
west toward Nazareth. Only five and a 
half miles away, it nestled among the hills. 
Surely Jesus, who lived there all his youth 
and who loved the out-of-doors, must have 
climbed Tabor. Surely he, too, must have 
looked on this far-flung vista of the land 
he loved. 

Many visitors leave Palestine disap- 
pointed, but I am sure the fault is not in 
Palestine. The traveler has not known 
how to make the trip or has been inwardly 
unfitted to make it or has been unable to 
take time. Surely he never lighted his 
camp fire on the shores of the Dead Sea 
while the sun went down in glory behind 
towering Olivet. He never has spent a 
moonlight night on Tabor, nor walked 
with memories of the Master over the 
hills of Nazareth, nor at sunset heard a 
Bedouin shepherd piping to his flock above 
the Sea of Galilee. 


1Judges iv *Judges vii *I Samuel xxxi 
4I Kings xviii, 40 °I Samuel xxviii, 4-25; xxxi, 4 








EDITOR’S NOTE—In the next article, to ap- 
pear in an early issue, Doctor Fosdick will deal 
with the historical background. 





Nineteenth Annual (Ghristmas Seal Sale 


UNDS derived from the sale of the 

penny Christmas seals support the 
work of over 1500 tuberculosis organiza- 
tions in this country. 

The campaign of these organizations is 
mostly educational; they stress the need 
for living healthy lives day by day as the 
best preventive of disease. Hospitals, 
sanatoria, preventoria and open-air schools 
for children, research work, clinics and 
nurses all help toward educating people in 
the ways of health. 


Since 1907, when the first seals were sold, 
the tuberculosis death rate has been stead- 
ily decreasing. From 200 tuberculosis 
deaths per 100,000 population twenty 
years ago it has been reduced to less than 
90 per 100,000 in 1925. It is because of 
this little sticker thousands of people re- 
joice to be alive today, and with the ap- 
proach of the nineteenth annual sale, the 
National Tuberculosis Association is de- 
sirous of having the largest demand for the 
seals it has ever beeri called upon to meet. 
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Christmas Cakes 
decorated by Ateco 
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She’ll be sure to love 
an ATECO for Christmas 


AGENUINE Ateco Decorating Set is one of 
the most pleasurable and practical Christ- 
mas gifts for every woman who takes pride in 
her home. 

Besides making it easy to duplicate the fas- 
cinating icing designs of professional pastry 
cooks, she will use it every day for mashed 
potato garnishing, whipped cream, and may- 
onnaise. 


* CAKE AND 
PASTRY 
DECORATOR 
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Beautifully nickeled holder, 
with 12 interchangeable tubes 
and recipe book, 


in attractive white 3 50 
Gre BOX. . 3. ry 


If not at your 
dealer’s it will be 
sent postpaid upon 
receipt of price. 


¢ Aug.Thomsen &Co. 
ts §=484 Woodward Ave. 
( Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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IF YOU want 5 to 50 Dollars a week, 
(depending on your time) you can 
make it—easily and pleasantly—as our 
Representative in your community. 
Like the others, you'll be delighted. 
Refined, fascinating, independent 
work. Write for booklet 12. 


“PAVSONS, we. 

bi CHARACTER FABRICS 
350-356 W. 31st St., New York Quy 

YY Vy 


High School Course im 
in 2 Years Fora 


two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-953 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © A.S. 1923 CHICAGO 




















You can complete this 








Tea Room Mana¢éets in Bid Demand 


Hundreds of new Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Moto: 

Inns and Coffee Shops now opening are calling 

for trained managers. Shortage acute. We r- 

ceive daily calls for Managers, Assistant Man- 

agers, etc. Big salaries paid to trained executives 

Fortunes are being made in this big new industry, 

whether you open a tea room of your own or manage 

one already going. We teach you entire business in a 
—®& few weeks at cost of but a few cents a day. Write f r : 

i} |} <e FREE BOOK “POURING TEA FOR PROFI ¥ 4 

Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dept. A-516, Washington, D. i. : 
















CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 


21 engraved and colored cards of exquisite 
qualities, assorted sizes and designs, in 
handsome box for $1.00 or 10 in box for 
50 cents. We pay postage. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


The Personality Paper Company 








Lock Box 2019, Middle City Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 





















Our Home Study Course of tested recipes, taug!'t 
by a man who himself made a big success in tlie 
Candy Business, Candy is the only business where 
the little fellow has the big fellowat a disadvantax«. 
Turn your kitchen into a small Candy Shop—sta't 
making money from almost the first day. Many 
~~ ae) now rich, started with no capital. Free 
Lp k explains. CAPITOL CANDY 
ashington, D. C. 


q S Z boo 
SCHOOL, Dept. 107-0, 631 Penna. Ave. N. W., W: 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 

ey A practical forty-lesson course in the writing and market- 
J ing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 

‘gil) Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 

oe, 150 page catalog free. Please address: 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 





Dept. 66 Springfield, Mass. 
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Nearly half a natlion women 
know Bee-bacs rare value! 








(Formerly 


with attachments 





cA [ cAttachment. 
"Bie of 0 RE 











O Bee-Vac’s time-proved qualities the attraction of an astounding low price born dirt and litter from deepest, finest rugs with 
4 has been recently added. A year ago regarded as remarkable value at $52.00 complete safety to the nap. Endowed with beauty and BEE-VA C 
‘ with attachments, Bee -Vac is today priced at only $34.50 with attachments FREE. convenience beyond compare. Guaranteed in every FACTS 
; part for two full years. Do this! Try the Bee-Vac. Give Nearly half a million 
Here are the facts concerning this radical price reduction. First, nationwide jt every test. Compare it with cleaners costing twice as fe Paces? ha 
popularity has tripled Bee-Vac’s sales. Second, a great new factory and volume —mych, Let it “‘sell itself” to you as it has to nearly a half- largest electric cleaner 
production have brought huge manufacturing savings. These things combined _ million other users. Your dealer will welcome this Sold by 12,000 ‘reliable 
have resulted in a truly sensational value. comparison. Write for his name and attractive booklet. moschen sn aSaeey 
. : . = ; Unqualifiedly guaranteed, 
At its new low price the Bee-Vac is an extremely wise gift. Any woman will BIRTMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. L-222, motor and all for two 
appreciate it. Such fast, thorough work! Such dependability! Cleans most stub- CHICAGO, U.S. A. - sista 








Approved by Good House Electric Cleaner 
keeping, Modern Priscilla 
and other testing laboratories RAPID - THOROUGH =- SAFE FREE—Fullset of $7.50 at- 


tachments for a limited time 
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THE MODERN WITCH 


A TRADE-MARK WORTH FINDING WHEN YOU ARE TRYING 
TO FILL OUT A GIFT LIST HAN DSOMELY— “AND THRIFTILY 
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HE—whoever she is—has certainly never had too 
many silk stockings, especially with all the colors 
that are being worn these days. 


Each shade and tint of the new Ipswich Hosiery 
styles have come from Paris—seleéted there by our 
own fashion expert. There are more than thirty colors 

‘for you to choose from in Ipswich full-fashioned silk 
stockings, or in less expensive stockings of silk, wool 
mixtures, rayon, and the finest cotton. 


IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Mass. LAWRENCE & Co. Sole Selling Agents 


> wa v, \ > en ; mae: = 
ed “ : 
IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Massachusetts p Swi C H 
I enclose a dollar for a sample pair of Ipswich De Luxe Stockings. 


Name 


ses i im De Luxe HOSIERY 
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Art Appreciation and Art Educational Service 


DITOR’S NOTE—With this issue 

we begin a new service to our regular 
readers and to those whose established 
or potential interest in matters of art fur- 
nishes a real field for coéperative activity. 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL takes pride in 
its past record of accomplishment in an en- 
deavor to bring before the reading public 
reproductions of art masterpieces. Articles 
appear regularly about these masterpieces. 
A discriminating judgment on the part of 
our art editor in selecting this material and 
in holding to a high standard in the choice 
of illustrations for all the pages of the mag- 
azine has indicated our desire to make some 
real contribution to the development of 
good taste and a richer appreciation of art 
on the part of our American citizenry. Some 
of the European countries have a richer 
heritage in art accomplishment than have 
we, and their people perhaps evidence a 
keener desire for the finer things in music 
and in art than does the average American. 
During most of our history our people have 
been engrossed in multitudinous pioneering 
activities, with little leisure for the study 
and contemplation which must form the 
basis for the development of all the higher 
cultural interests. 

However, during the past one or two dec- 
ades a significant change has been taking 
place and we believe it timely to inaugurate 
a special department devoted to the field of 
art. Thus do we expect to continue our 
leadership and our helpfulness. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to the 
editors of the magazine that they have been 
able to secure as director of this new de- 
partment one whose experience and ability 
in the field of art and art education assure 
a service of real value. Raymond P. Ensign 
is Dean of The School of the Art Institute 
of Chicago. 

Mr. Ensign has given the past twenty 
years to work in the field of art and art 
education, serving for many years on the 
faculty of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and later at the Cleveland School of Art, be- 
fore going to his present position. He has 
been for some years Director of The Berk- 
shire Summer School of Art. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Federation of Arts, the 
Federated Council on Art Education, and 
the Eastern and Western Arts Associations. 
The nature of his experience has fitted him 
admirably, in our estimation, for the work 
which he is now undertaking for THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. He is cordially 
welcomed as a member of the staff. 

BARTON W. CURRIE. 


THIS December issue of THE LADIES’ 
[ion JOURNAL you hold in your hands 
a real contribution to the store of art 
productions; for this magazine, purchased 
at such atrifling outlay, gives you in count- 
less ways fine examples of creative art of a 
high order. May I suggest that you give 
yourself a real treat by turning back to the 
cover design, then to page one, page two, 
and so on, through the book, making an 
honest effort to evaluate each page in meas- 
ures of artistic quality? 

It is to be my privilege in subsequent 
issues of the JOURNAL to have space for 
pointing out in detail features which have 
special significance for the artist, the art 
lover or the casual reader who may not be 
averse to having a hint thrown out now 
and then in the effort to increase his un- 
derstanding and enjoyment. 

If you will turn to pages 26 and 27 you 
will find splendid reproductions in full 
color of paintings by Gari Melchers. The 
accompanying article by Mr. Lucas greatly 
increases one’s enjoyment of the pictures 
through the illuminating sketch of the 
artist’s life and the concise analysis of the 
pictures’ qualities. Properly framed, these 
reproductions of the work of one of our 
American masters might well find a place 
on the walls of any home. 

I have not sufficient space in this, the 
initial article, to compass the art features. 
I must make a sweeping gesture, as it 
were. In that gesture are: Henry J. 
Soulen, Pruett Carter, Gertrude Kay, 


By RayMonD RP EnsIGn 


Norman Rockwell, Henry Raleigh, H. R. 
Ballinger, Thomas Fogarty, L. F. Wilford, 
H. Willebeek Le Mair. 

I shall let you investigate the other illus- 
trations in this number by yourself. . But 
aside from the pictures, there is much in 
the magazine that called for creative art 
ability in its production and that merits 
our sincere appreciation as we now turn 
the completed pages. You may know that 
the art editor was untiring in his efforts to 
have every page a work of art in its general 
arrangement, in the relation of white space 
to gray panels of text and in the balance 
of interest provided by illustrations, color, 
decorations and headings. 

Even the letter forms have been chosen 
for beauty as well as legibility. So small 
a thing as any one letter which now meets 
your eye must first have been drawn at 
larger size by a type designer who care- 
fully proportioned its interior and exterior 
spaces and adjusted in harmony its 
straight and curved lines with due attention 
to accent and refinement. 

A magnifying glass will reveal to you a 
bit of beauty in an unsuspected though 
common enough place. So must an artist 
carefully adjust the spacing of lines in the 
illustration borders, as on page 28, striving 
to enhance the effect of the picture by the 
enrichment of closely grouped lines offer- 
ing a “‘foil’’ to the white ‘‘rest spaces.” 


ORTUNATELY the art of today is not 

to be found only in picture galleries or 
in the homes of the very wealthy, but is be- 
ing made to enter more and more into the 
everyday relations and activities of every- 
one. So the articles pertaining to art in 
the home on pages 180 and 183 will prove 
stimulating. Their illustrations are well 
chosen and effectively presented. The 
business man realizes more and more that 
art may be an active force in merchandis- 
ing, particularly in the department of ad- 
vertising. One is convinced of this by a 
thoughtful review of the many beautiful 
advertising pages in this number of the 
JOURNAL, some in black-and-white and 
some in full color. Well do I know that 
many of these will be saved and added to 
the collections of artists, designers and art 
lovers. 

Hereafter the articles appearing under 
the heading of this department will have 
special reference to the issue of the pre- 
ceding month. Such an arrangement will 
permit free use, by pupils in the schools, 
of art features under discussion, without 
curtailing the usefulness of the magazine 
in the home. 

In large measure will the pages which I 
shall present from month to month be ad- 
dressed to teachers who are striving to 
interpret the message of art to the young 
people with whom it is their privilege to 
work. 

For theirs is a worthy work, building up 
as it does for our future men and women 
an avenue of escape from the petty, worry- 
ing details of a workaday world into the 
realm of enjoyment which is open to the 
man or woman with a native or acquired 
taste for the beautiful. 

Such have an appreciation of the sig- 
nificance of order in God’s creations and 
in those of man’s creations which are made 
in a reflection of His power. 


Fr IS expected that teachers having to do 
with art instruction will ask the young 

people under their charge to bring copies 
of the magazine to the classroom at the ex- 
piration of the month. Special exercises 
to be carried out under direction will be 
suggested. Some material will be clipped, 


mounted and filed for future use in 

such school preblems as may pertain to 

the development of skill and apprecia- 
tion along art lines. Other material will be 
clipped, mounted suitably and returned to 
the home for the enjoyment of all members 
of the family and their friends. Thus may 
valuable collections of art examples be ac- 
cumulated at slight expense. It is one 
special purpose of this department to be of 
service by offering suggestions each month 
directed toward this end. 

Permit me the plea at this time that 
hereafter the habit be formed of care- 
fully preserving each month’s issue of the 
JOURNAL until the next number brings 
suggestions for its use. 





UTHOR’S NOTE (To Teachers and 
Supervisors of Art): My interest in the 
plan of this department was born of a great 
respect for the abundance and quality of the 
material appearing from month to month in 
this magazine and of an intimate knowledge 
of the great value of such examples in the 
classroom. Reference material of a sugges- 
tive and inspirational character is so often 
badly needed and not readily available. My 
own use of the JOURNAL’S pages in past years 
has shown me that in its reproductions of art 
works, its text illustrations, its page decora- 
tions and the high art quality of its abundant 
advertisements, is a prolific source of refer- 
ence material for every phase of the work 
which comes within the field of art educa- 
tion. If you are not already convinced of 
this, I suggest a thoughtful study of this De- 
cember issue. Some special features have 
been referred to in the paragraphs above. If 
you as a progressive teacher are seeking to 
reveal art contacts in daily life, you include 
as one phase of your instruction considera- 
tions of beauty in the home. In addition to 
the special articles on pages 180 and 183, you 
will find much valuable material in the ad- 
vertising pages. 

As many as four of the full-page color ads 
show attractive interiors. House-furnishing 
accessories are illustrated in great number, 
in great variety of illustrating style, and pre- 
sent valuable reference material for the study 
of applied art. Over twenty designs for 
clocks alone may be found. 

Your classes have been studying color dur- 
ing the past months. A great variety of color 
schemes may be selected from the advertising 
pages and much profitable study of color 
in application may be made. This may in- 
clude various technics and the handling 
of many types of subjects, outdoor and in- 
door. As reference material they may be filed 
for later assistance in rendering peaches, pine- 
apples, walnuts or what you will. Examples 
of the interpretation of metallic surfaces, 
transparent surfaces and reflecting surfaces 
are abundant. The successful arrangement 
of backgrounds is suggested in many cases. 
Teachers and students of applied design will 
be stimulated by the high quality of decora- 
tive art in many manufactured articles por- 
trayed and in the artists’ arrangement and 
ornamentation of various advertisements. 
During the winter months you may wish to 
have your pupils study fine lettering. A dis- 
criminating search through the ads will re- 
veal many fine examples of classic Roman 
letter forms as well as legitimate modern 
variations. You and your pupils will be in- 
terested in searching through the ads for the 
work of some of our best illustrators. Manu- 
facturers are coming to realize the value of 
a signature if it be that of an artist of recog- 
nized accomplishment. Many of these are 
well worth clipping and mounting as ex- 
amples of high-class illustrating. You may 
be sure that every issue of the magazine will 
bring its store of art treasures for you and 
the young people under your charge. 

If you will organize activities leading to 
the accomplishment of this monthly gather- 
ing together, in the schoolroom, of copies of 
the preceding month’s issue of the JOURNAL, 
I shall hope to prove helpful by suggesting 
types of clippings to make proper grouping 
of examples, appropriate manner of mount- 
ing and methods of disposition leading to 
permanent usefulness and continued enjoy- 
ment. I look forward with much enthusiasm 
to the carrying out of these plans during the 
months of the coming year. R. P. E. 
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The Perry Pictures 


Beautiful for Christmas Gifts 


and for every month in the year 











End of Day 
We Bring the Art Galleries of 
the World to Your Home. 


Adan 





D? you realize that you can buy 
beautiful pictures, Reproductions 
of the World’s Masterpieces, for only 
TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. 


Size 514x8 inches. 6 to 10 times the size of 
this ‘‘End of Day.’’ 2250 subjects. 











Send 50 cents for 25 Art subjects, or 25 
Madonnas, or 25 for Children or Christ- 
mas Set of 25. 514x8. No two alike. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes. 


22x28 inches including the margin. 


$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for 
one. Send $2.00 for the two pictures 


shown here, for the children’s room. 


THE PERRY PICTURES CATALOGUE 
Madonna and Child Sichel 


of 1600 miniature 
illustrations and a 
few specimen Perry 
Pictures sent for 15 
cents in coin or 
stamps. Worth 
many times its cost 
in any family. 

















THE PERRY 
1°) (is BOF 2 ony @xe} 


Box 90 MALDEN ,MASS. 








1. What You Should Earn— 


Easily up to $1.50, or more, an hour. 


2. When You Can Earn It— 


In your spare time. 


3. How to Earn It— 


As our subscription representative. 





Clip Here---------- 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
649IndependenceSquare,Philadelphia,Pa. 


Please tell me all about your cash offer. 








Name Age- 
Street nes 
Town State 








ANT WORK ucne ? 


Earn$18to$60a week Retouching photos. Menor women. 
Noselling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
ment and furnish Working OutfitFree.Limited offer. Write to- 
day. Artcraft Studios Dept. D-9, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago 


VO Er ED upE yf & “* 


NO E 
Hiek Coote But Not ‘disk adh d. Wake | for samples. 
THE CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
428 Mn. de cae Building Washington, D. C. 


125 Fine Paneled Visiting Cards 


Neatly Princes in Typo Old En mg? 7. sent to you 
for $1.00, 50 for 60c. Correct sizes for Mrs., Miss, Mr. 






























S.C. LONGWELL, Longwell Bidg., Fresno, California’ 
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The Century 


Tea Spoon 
Setof Six $3.75 
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Shows Solid Silver 
Inlaid—wherethe | 
wear is hardest. inn 


* Invisible Blocks of 
f Silver under the 
& a plate defy wear. 


\ | Yuletide Tray of B pemmicic, 


~ @CInlaid, with blocks of: Solid, Silver 


Twenty-six sparkling, pieces of silver nestling in soft folds of 
rich velvet. What a sift to 3ladden her holidays, to replenish 
her stocks of table silver and bring, her daily pleasure for years 
to come. In exquisite patterns, “Century” and “Romance”. 


There’s a lifetime of servicein INLAID. Deep beneath its heavy 
superplating, where wear is hardest on the most used pieces, are 
silver inlays twenty times the thickness of ordinary plate. An 
exclusive gift of usefulness, beauty and enduring service, yet 
costs no more than ordinary silverplate. Send for gift book. 


Made and guaranteed by the Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. International Silver 
Co., Successor; Bridgeport, Connecticut. In Canada, by the apy nts | Silver Co.; 
International Silver Co. of Canada, Limited, Successor; Toronto, Canada. 


ATIONAL SILVER CO. } 
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The Romance 


Tea Spoon 
Setof Six $3.75 
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ive 
pleasure 


Give long-lasting youth. Give 
freshness of spirit and mind. 
Give time with the children. 
Time for theatre—time for tea 
parties. 


Give all these things with a 
Premier Duplex. For a Premier 
Duplex brings with it light, quick 
work and light, long leisure. 


It cleans so swiftly and thor- 
oughly. Its double action does 
twice the work in half the time. 
The motor-driven brush flicks 
off threads; frees grit. And the 
strong suction draws it all up 
intothebag. The Premier Duplex 
never needs oiling, for both 
motor and brush are ball bearing. 


Give carefreeness. Give freedom 
from fatigue. Givepleasure. Give 
a Premier Duplex! 


——~s ry ee - 


M anufactured and distributed 
in Canada by the Premier Vac- 
uum Cleaner Co., Lid., General 
Offices, Toronto. 


Sold over the entire world, outside of the U.S. and 
Canada, by the International General Electric Co., 
Inc., Schenectady, New York. 





ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., INC. 


Dept. 112 Cleveland, Ohio 
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Many a girl will be the love- 
lier for a Djer-Kiss Gift Box 
suchas the one shown below. 
Very attractive, priced at $5. 
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“The Dyer-Kiss’’ 
INTERPRETED By MALAGA GRENET 


Is she not the loveliest vision, the lady-who-uses-my- 
Djer-Kiss? She sat for this portrait to Julio Malaga 
Grenet, of Peru, Paris, and London. A kiss, light as 
thistledown, rewards her lovely mirrored image—such 
allurement do my Toiletries Djer-Kiss bring to their 
clever users! (Signed) 

KERKOFF, Paris. 


December, 1926 
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Let your gift carry e charme Larisien..... 


with DjerKis Gifts of Beauty 


HAT gift can you choose so precious as the gift of 

beauty? The gift that discourages fatigue—as does a 
drop of the lovely Parfum Djer-Kiss; the gift that ban- 
ishes weariness—as does the use of Eau de Toilette Djer- 
Kiss? The gift that makes a woman enchantingly lovely 
—as do Djer-Kiss Face Powder and Rouge! 


The possession of this 
Djer-Kiss Gift Set brings a 
sweetness like favorite flow- 
erseverin blossom! Just $10. 


You pay tribute to a woman’s daintiness when you send 
her a Djer-Kiss Gift Box—you also reveal your own 
knowledge of /e dernier cri in the correct use of Toiletries 
all having the same odeur. Djer-Kiss offers you six beauti- 
ful Gift Sets: from $2.75 to $12.50. Even the most mod- 
estly priced reflects very creditably on its donor's good taste! 


ALFRED H. SMITH Co., Sole Importers, 418 West 25th Street, New York City 
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, Ghristmas at the Purple 
Bean 
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Unsent Christmas ©ards 
To an Office Manager 





she meant it to be, I know; 
Askin’ me down for Christ- 
mas, to eat where city folks 


] GUESS it was kind of Molly; 


go. 

Molly’s my oldest daughter; gettin’ 
along right well; 

Illustratin’ she calls it; makin’ pictures 
to sell. 

Lives, if you call it livin’, up four or five 
flights of stairs, 

She and a lady sculptor runnin’ two dens 
on shares. 

Nothin’ that looks like a dinin’ room; 
table’s a window seat, 

So they took me, at noon this Christmas, 
to the Purple Bean to eat. 

I golly, when I think of it! 


Me as green as a cabbage, ’customed to 
country fare, 

Fixin’s and home-dressed turkey, and no 
style anywhere. 

Felt just a mite uneasy traipsin’ along 
the way, 

Molly and me and her sculptor, to dinner 
on Christmas Day. 

Name of the place sort of bumped me, 
but nary a word I said; 

The girls they were there to lead me, and 
I—I was there to be led. 

We walked till we came to an alley two 
towerin’ walls between, 

Then down some steps to a cellar door 
and there was the Purple Bean. 

I golly, when I think of it! 


No windows, only a gratin’ that looked 
on an old back yard. 

Tables bright purple, and kitchen chairs 
(my, but that chair was hard) 

Fireplace burnin’ cheery, Christmas 
greens all about; 

But when I looked at that menu card I 
pretty durn near passed out. 


‘All this for two dollars apiece?”’ says I. 


“I couldn’t eat this in a week.” 
Slathers of things before turkey and pie— 
before Christmas came, so to speak. 


“T’ve only a country appetite, girls’ — 


readin’ the menu through. 


“Oyster cocktails, and soup and fish, sher- 


bet and patty? Phew!” 
I golly, when I think of it! 


My stars, but I finished my oysters be- 
fore I was sure I’d begun. 
The soup came in two-handled teacups, 
though a baby could lift ’em with one. 
There was fish a la somethin’, a forkful, 
a potato that looked like a pill; 
Then a round little thing called a patty; 
sweetbread it said on the bill. 
Ice in a cup made of paper—takes 
longer to tell it than eat; 
Then turkey—a dab of red jelly, and one 
tiny sliver of meat. 
Mince pie "bout the size of the arrows 
the Indians chipped out of rock, 
And coffee they poured in a thimble. 
That meal was just shock after shock. 
I golly, when I think of it! 
I never let on I was hungry. “My cup 
runneth over,”’ says I. 
Which wasn’t precisely veracious, but it 
sure was an hon’able lie; 
For Molly was proud of her party; she’s 
lived in the city a year, 
And likes all those citified fixin’s, but 
I’m for the eatin’ out here. 
Got home on the day after Christmas, 
in time for the second-day snack. 
Found quite a feed in the pantry, and 
there wasn’t much left to put back. 
We don’t go in strong here for menus—I 
reckon you know what I mean— 
But there’s more on empty plates out 
here than full at the Purple Bean. 
I golly, when I think of it! 
—ARTHUR H. FOLWELL. 


In a taxi it isn’t so much the initial 
charge as the upkeep that meters. 

















Positively Last Appearance 


ES, you may say for me that I shall 

go my rounds this year as usual, but 
it will be the last time.”” These were the 
words of Santa Claus to a representative 
of the Office Dog during a recent inter- 
view at the good old man’s home. Look- 
ing not a day over twelve hundred years 
old, with twinkling eyes and cherry-red 
nose, unimpaired by time and disillusion- 
ment, Santa nevertheless spoke forcibly 
and even warmly on the subject of his 


retirement. He is remarkably agile for 
his advanced age, and reads without 
glasses. 


“Let us face the: fact,” said Santa 
sadly. ‘‘Themodern child does not believe 
in me. I donot blame him. Why should 
he? How canhe? Every year the streets 
are full of Santa Clauses, parading before 
a tin kettle—Santa Clauses with tawdry 
red suits, papier-maché boots, and cotton 
batting whiskers or repulsive masks. Now 
and then these varlets remove their whisk- 
ers to expectorate. How can children 
believe in a dozen Santa Clauses with re- 
movable whiskers? No doubt when the 
whiskers are off, several little children of 
the neighborhood recognize the man who 
cut their parents’ lawn the previous sum- 
mer, and was later arrested for vagrancy 
and carried off in the patrol wagon. 

““Then the children have been taken to 
the department stores, each of which has 





a spurious and mercenary Santa Claus, 
who addresses the helpless children as “‘ kid- 
dies” and asks them if they wouldn’t like 
to have their fathers and mothers buy a 
thirty-dollar tricycle or an electric train. 
Some of these department-store Santa 
Clauses are evil men, who flirt with the 
salesgirls and shoot dice during the dinner 
hour; and none of them like children, or 
they wouldn’t call them kiddies and tell 
bedtime stories. One of these Santa 
Clauses said to a child once: ‘They call 
me Santa Claus, but my real name is 
Morris Cohen, and will you please tell 
your father that if he wants any cleaning 
or pressing done, after December twenty- 
fourth, my prices are reasonable.’ This 
destroyed the faith of the little one. 
“Also I admit that I have not kept up 
with the times, and this has caused me to 
make some absurd mistakes. I can read- 
ily see that the delivery of a Noah’s ark 
at the home of a ten-year-old boy who has 
just returned from a leopard hunt in 
Africa; the gift of a copy of Red Riding 
Hood to a tender female child who has 
just published her fourth book of fiction; 
the choice of a tin locomotive to an infant 
prodigy who has just built a ten-tube 
radio set—these things show that it is time 
for me to retire from the ‘Christmas 
game,’ as the salesmen call it, and turn 
my faithful reindeer out to pasture on the 
daisy-studded meadows of the Milky 
Way.” —FREEMAN TILDEN. 
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AN IMPULSIVE BUT THRIFTY YOUNG ELF 
ON CHRISTMAS GIFTS SPENT ALL HER PELF. 
WHEN SHE VIEWED THEM THAT NIGHT 
TO HER JOY AND DELIGHT 
FOUND THEY WERE ALL 


a tilladiins abeitnctc 


FOR HERSELF. 




















ONCE MORE ROLLS ROUND THE 
CHRISTMASTIDE 
IN ALL ITS HALLOWED GLORY. 
WE HOPE YOU BREAK YOUR MEASLY 
NECK 
BEFORE NEXT INVENTORY. 





To an Editor 


THE STOCKINGS HANG BEFORE THE FIRE 
WHERE LOGS OF YULETIDE BURN, 

AND HERE’S ONE MANUSCRIPT, BIG STIFF, 
I BET YOU DON’T RETURN. 


From the Butcher Boy 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING WITH ALL OF ITS JOY, 

PLEASE DON’T FORGET YOUR DELIVERY BOY; 

FOR IN THE BRIGHT FUTURE THE NEW YEAR 
IS SETTING— 

AS USUAL, HE WILL DO ALL THE FORGETTING. 


From a fanitor 


NOW JOY OF YULETIDE MIRTH BE THINE 
WHILE WINTRY BLASTS BLOW BOLDER! 
IF I DON’T GET A FAT, FAT TIP 
YOUR FLAT WILL BE MUCH COLDER. 


From a Cook 


THE CHRISTMASTIME COMES ON APACE; 
WITH GREENS THE FLAT IS PLEASANT. 
I’M GONNA FIND ANOTHER PLACE 
WHEN I HAVE GOT MY PRESENT. 


From a Hallboy 


OLD SANTA CLAUS NOW RIDES THE WIND 
AS GAYLY AS OF YORE. 
AND WHEN YOU’VE TIPPED ME, BOSS, YOU’LL 
FIND 
ME SURLY, AS BEFORE. 


—FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER. 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 


ype old gentleman of seventy ap- 
proached the young lady of eight. 

“Well, little one,” he began, chuckling 
in his best night-before-Christmas man- 
ner, “‘Santa Claus will soon be here.” 

The young lady of eight shrugged her 
shoulders in a practiced manner and 
smiled tolerantly. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied; “‘we have to 
keep that pleasant fiction alive for the 
children’s sake.”’ 

The old gentleman of seventy felt the 
floor sway giddily. 

“The—the children?” he parried. 

“Jackie and the baby, you know,” 
the young lady of eight indulgently. 

Abashed but not wholly crushed, the 
old gentleman of seventy sought Jackie, 
aged six, and chucked him under the chin. 
He prided himself on his ability to chuck 
children under the chin, especially at 
Christmastide. 

“Well, young man,” he began, “it’s 
almost time for Santa Claus to be coming 
this way again.” 

He beamed confidently; 
ticularly good at beaming. 

“You said it,” replied Jackie, aged six. 
— still fall for that on account of the 
kid.” 

The old gentleman of seventy sank into 
a chair. Fortunately one was handy. 

““The—the kid?” he gasped. 

“Yeh, the baby. He understands every 
word you say and he just eats up that 
Santa Claus patter.” 

It was a shattered wreck of once buoy- 
ant old manhood that approached with 
hesitation the baby carriage. The occu- 
pant grinned a friendly greeting. It was 
needed 

Looking cautiously around to make sure 
they were alone, the old gentleman linked 
fingers with the youngest member of the 
family and swallowed hard. 

“Well,. coochims,”’ he said, his voice 
trembling a trifle. ‘“‘Santa—er—Claus is 
coming.” 

He could not trust himself to say more. 
He stopped short and looked searchingly 
into the baby’s upturned face. It had 
suddenly become a precociously knowing 
face. 

“‘ Aw-goo,” crowed the baby with en- 
gaging friendliness. 

The old gentleman of seventy continued 
his hold on the tiny fingers. He tried to 


said 


he was par- 
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(Center) Governor Byrd’s “‘Prospect,’”’ the residence o, 
house, Richmond,Va. (Left) John Grier Hibben, y coord 


Harriet Beecher Stowe’s home, e of Princeton University, at 
Andover, Mass. 7 1) W I) Princeton, N. J. 


OF GREAT DISTINCTION 


bias quality of household furnishings goes 
hand in hand with the general atmos- 
phere of the home. In the houses of distin- 
guished people like those pictured here, it is 
only natural to find that the windows are 
tastefully shaded with Hartshorn Shade 
Fabrics, mounted on smooth-running, sure- 
acting Hartshorn Rollers. 


The name Hartshorn has been the undis- 
puted standard of excellence in shade products 
since 1860. Stewart Hartshorn Company, 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York. 






(Above) “‘Avalon,’’ home of 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Prince- 
ton, N. J. (Center) Residence 
of Alvan T. Fuller, Governor 
of Massachusetts, in Boston. 


Residence of President Wil- 
liam A. Netlson of Smith Col- 
lege at Northampton, Mass. 


8: 
SOR 


Uf SHADE PRODUCTS 


tablished 1860 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 








smile. “‘What a blessing you can’t talk 
yet, coochims,” he murmured. “It may 
be—I’ll give you the benefit of the doubt— 
it may be that you still believe.” 
—A.H.F. 


The Ghristmas (Gonventions 
For All 
TS BE polite is most correct 
At Christmas gift tide. I suspect 
It’s just as well to start with your 
Politeness just a bit before. 
For Babies 


When presents gayly round are flung, 
Don’t let them slight you ’cause you’re 
young. 
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You'll find a firm but tactful help 
An early Christmas carol yelp. 


For Boys 
Since children should be seen, not heard, 
At dinner, eat and say no word. 


And if in doubt what fork to choose, 
The largest one you well may use. 


For Girls 
Propriety’s severest laws 
Permit you gifts from Santa Claus— 
The generous old soul. It’s rather 
Like receiving gifts from father. 
—FAIRFAX DOWNEY. 


Christmas comes but once a year, but 
Christmas bills may drop in twice. 
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if possible your address label from a recent copy. 
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The quality of radio reception depends as 
much on the speaker as on the receiving 

. They work together. One must be 
as good as the other. Be sure yours is an 
Atwater Kent Radio Speaker. It is the 
standard of tone, everywhere. Model L 
illustrateds price $16.00. 


See 


Those CuristTMAs GIFTS... 


What planning, what solicitude, what sac- 
rifice they represent! 

And alas! how quickly they are forgotten 
unless they fill more than a fleeting need. 

But Radio is never forgotten. It bririgs 
happiness not merely for one day, but for 
all the days to come. For Radio—the 
great modern source of entertainment and 
knowledge—meets a permanent desire. 

In choosing a gift that means so much, 
you will want to be sure of rightness in 


Write for illustrated booklet telling the complete story of Atwater Kent Radio, 


Model 20 Compact, five-tube Three Dial 
receiver, Less tubes and batteries, but 
with battery cable attached, $60.00 


) 
— 





MODEL 35 


six-tube ONE Dial receiver, less tubes and batteries, 
eS but with battery cable attached, $70. Model H Radio Speaker, eae 
crystalline finish, $21. Model G same as Model! H, but in amber buff and sage green, $23. 


every quality. With Atwater Kent Radio 
you are sure. Whoever receives it will be 
grateful—and the gratitude will last. 


Now, only One Dial to turn! 


Wuat the self-starter did for the automo- 
bile, Atwater Kent One Dial operation is 
doing for Radio. Now amyone can get as 
good results as a radio engineer—and get 
them instantly. 

You don’t hd¥Ve to hunt for stations. 
Everything within range comes marching in 
as you turn the One Dial. 


There are no auxiliary tuning devices 
with which you have to fiddle to hear the 
programs clearly. This is geruine One Dial 
control—swift, certain, reliable. 

For a demonstration before Christmas, 
see the nearest Atwater Kent dealer NOW. 


Every SUNDAY EvENING:-—The Atwater Kent Radio 
Hour brings you the stars of opera and concert, in Radio’s 
finest program. Hear it at 9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 Cen- 
tral Time, through: 

WEAF. New York wtaM.. Cleveland won . Chicago 
WJAR .Providence wecoMpls,-St.Paul wGR . Buffalo 
woc . Davenport WTAG.. Worcester WEEL.. Boston 
wRC Washington WCAE.. Pittsburgh xKsp. St. Louis 
WSAL. Cincinnatt wFi.. Philadelphia wwy.. Detroit 


Atwater Kent Mrc. Company A. Atwater Kent, Pres. 4701 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Model 30, six-tube Ong Dial receiver. 
Less tubes and batteries, but with bat- 
tery cable attached, $85.00 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada, 


Model 32, seven-tube ONE Dial re- 
ceiver, Less tubesand batteries, but with 
battery cable attached, $140.00 
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this modern plague of gum disorders 


Soft food is to blame, they declare, because 
it deprives our gums of the stimulation 
they need to keep them sound and healthy 


b hinge are three short quotations printed 
on this page. They are picked at random 
from a mass of similar evidence. But you will 
find it worth while—well worth while—to 
give them just a moment of thought and study. 


For with professional terseness, they give 
the gist of the dentists’ view toward these 
stubborn troubles of the gums that plague so 
many thousands. 


And as to the cause of these troubles, there 
is no longer a shadow of doubt. The profes- 
sional journals and textbooks are filled with 
references to it; tp ied it crops up at den- 
tal meetings. Soft food, the dentists agree, 
must bear the major share of the blame. 


How soft food endangers 
the health of our gums 


It’s these creamy, rich and appetizing foods 
of ours—these modern culinary triumphs, if 
you please—that cause most of the trouble. 
For these foods make things too easy, too 
luxurious, for our gums. They completely 
lack the coarse and fibrous elements that stim- 
ulate the gums and encourage a vigorous cir- 
culation of the blood within their walls. 


So, deprived of the normal massage that 
mastication should provide, the tiny cells of 
the gingival tissues are not renewed and 
strengthened as they should be. The gums 
become soft and sensitive—too weak to resist 
the encroachments of disease and infection. 
And sooner or later ‘pink tooth brush’’ puts 
in its appearance—the forerunner of more 
serious troubles. 


How Ipana and massage 

restore the gums to health 
If you ask your own dentist how best to eare 
for your gums, he will tell you that the first 


step is to restore to them the stimulation your 
food deprives them of. Very likely he will 


explain to you the new doctrine of gum 
massage that is gaining so many thou- 
sands of followers, and show you the 
simple technique of this gentle 
frictionizing with the fingers and 
with the brush. 


Probably, too, he will recom- 
mend that you perform both the 
massage and the twice-daily 
brushing of your teeth with Ipana. 


For because of its ziratol 
content, Ipana will exert its own 
healing influence. Ziratol is an 
antiseptic and hemostatic held in 








HOW THE DENTISTS STATE 
THE CASE AGAINST SOFT FOOD 


LOOK over these excer ts—quoted from authoritative 
professional lectures and writings. The dentists agree 
that soft food is the cause of nearly all gum troubles and 
that stimulation and massage are the proper correctives. 


From a recent professional paper: 


“Rendering the food superfine is an echo of the oft-repeated 
charge that we do not use our mastication muscles enough— 
that we establish a blood stasis and thus deprive the teeth and 
gums of circulating nourishment.” 


From a noted authority: 


“To replace the benefits derived from natural living, which 

. now seems almost impossible, the artificial production of sim- 

ilar effects is attempted through the several forms of exercise. 

Applied to the dental tissues various methods have been devised 

to artificially stimulate an adequate blood supply to compen- 
sate in some degree for the loss of normal function.” 


From a textbook on preventive dentistry: 


“The instant the gums are brushed properly the blood starts 
to flow more rapidly and a new life and color make their 
appearance. After a thorough prophylactic treatment it is not 
unusual to see the tissues lighten in color, possibly two or 
three shades in twenty-four hours.” 


























BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. $126, 73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


the cost of packing and mailing. 
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Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
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Nearly all our modern food is 
soft, entirely lacking in the 
fibre that once kept gums and 
teeth sound and healthy, 


high regard by dentists the country over and 
used by them for years in their practice. Its 
presence gives Ipana the power to aid in the 
toning and strengthening of weakened 
tissue, and to enhance the benefits both of the 
massage and of the ordinary brushing. 


Give your gums Ipana’s benefits 
for just a single month 


The ten-day tube, sent gladly if you mail the 
coupon, will quickly show you that for keep- 
ing your teeth white and brilliant Ipana has 
no superior. You will be delighted, too, with 
its delicious taste and inimitable flavor. 


But the full-size tube, good for more than a 
hundred brushings, offers the fairer test of its 
good effects upon your gums. So get a large 
tube at the drug store today and start tonight 
to restore your gums to their normal sound 
and sturdy health. 


IPANA Tooth Paste 
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In the most famous hotels of Europe 
as well as America, these foods have 


been served for years 
eS ot 


Ask for i; ] B BY Ss Holiday Gift Box of Jams: a rich assort- 


ment of six delicious Libby jams made 

h ll , from choice fruits—packed in a handsome 
wnen you buy the fo owing foods box, the kind that women use for hand- 
kerchiefs or gloves. This unusual and 








Canned Meats Fruits, Vegetables Milk pleasing gift can be shipped direct to any 
Cooked Corned Beef Sliced Pineapple Evaporated Milk address in the United States. Write for 
Roast Beef Crushed Pineapple Condensed Milk it enclosing $1.50. Libby, M¢Neill « 
Vienna Sausage Peaches, Pears | Libby, Chicago. (This is an introductory 


Pickles, Condiments 


Beef Steak andOnions Apricots Cindi 


offer made to acquaint you with the qual- 





ey Steak Cherries, Royal Anne Chili Sauce ity of Libby’s foods which you can get 
es Se ee eu fom yur eee) 
Chili Con Carne Plums, Apples Queen Olives (Spanish) 

Corned Beef Hash Apple Butter Stuffed Olives (Spanish) 

Lunch Tongue Jellies, Jams Olive Oil (Spanish) : 

On Tonane Maeabihiites Ripe Olives (California) 

Genuine Deviled Ham = Raspberries Sweet Pickles 

Potted Meat Loganberries Sour Pickles . 

Boneless Chicken Blackberries Sweet Mixed Pickles 

Potted Chicken Prunes, Figs Sweet Mustard Pickles 

Sliced Dried Beef Asparagus Dill Pickles 

Sliced Bacon Spinach Sweet Relish 

Mince Meat Pork and Beans Sweet Cauliflower 

Plum Pudding Tomatoes Sweet Onions 

Mexican Tamales Sweet Potatoes Chow Chow 

Bouillon Cubes Sauer Kraut Salmon 

Beef Extract Tomato Soup Red Alaska Salmon 





(Partial List) 
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Packed on the day of perfect ripeness in 

the midst of the California orchards, 
Libby’s Peaches bring to you the full 
flavor of the fresh fruit at its very best. 

Peach Salad Selma: For each portion, 

place two halves of Libby’s California , 
Peaches on lettuce-covered salad plate. ( 
Top with mayonnaise blended with cream 
cheese and garnish with Maraschino cher- 

ries and toasted almonds. 

Free—recipes for desserts and salads in 

the booklet, “Libby’s Luscious Fruits’’. 
Write for it, also for personal advice on 
recipes and menus. Address Mary Hale 
Martin, Cooking Correspondent, 


112 Welfare Bldg., Libby, M¢Neill « Libby, 
Chicago, III. 
Canadian Kitchens, 
Libby, M€Neill & Libby of Canada, Lid. 
Chatham, Ontario. 
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eMusic ! After all, what gift 
can bring more genuine pleasure, day 
in and day out, than music? Gladstone 
called it ‘“‘one of the most forcible in- 
struments for training, for arousing and 
for governing the mind and the spirit 
of man.” 


The new Orthophonic Victrola, mu- 
sical marvel of the age, furnishes the 
finest music for the home. Whenever 
you wish. Without regard to season or 
hour. Music to meet the mood of the 
moment. Enduring operas. Great sym- 
phonies. Delightful songs. Lively 
dance music. All played or sung by 
the world’s foremost artists. 


Hear the Orthophonic Victrola play- 
the wonderful new Victor Records, 
made the new Victor way. In no other 
way can you have such music in your 
home. For this great instrument is 
based upon the new, scientific principle 
of ‘‘matched impedance,’’ which gives 
full value to every note... depth, 
roundness . flawless reproduction! 


VICTROLA 4-7 
Cabinet mahogany, 
veneered, blended, in 
Italian Renaissance 

style. $125 


The News 
Onthophitee . 
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VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
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CREDENZA 

The Orthophonic Victrola in its highest development. Cre- 

dence type cabinet, walnut or mahogany finish, blended, 
with Italian Renaissance decorations. $300 


GRANADA 


Console type instrument in Spanish style. Cabinet finished 
in mahogany, two-toned, blended. $160 








































The principle is controlled exclusively 
by the Victor Talking Machine Co. 


There is no way to describe the music 
that flows in a golden flood from this 
amazing instrument, except to say that 
it duplicates the original rendition with- 
out loss or deviation. Asa camera brings 
you pictures, the Orthophonic Victrola 
brings you music that is a perfect like- 
ness of the original. 


The beauty of the Victor cabinets 
matches the beauty of the music itself. 
They are fashioned from choicest woods 
by craftsmen whose lives have been de- 
voted to fine cabinetmaking. A wide 
choice of models, $300 down to $95. 


Will there be an Orthophonic Victrola 
in your home this Christmas? If you see 
your Victor dealer at once, there will. 
Victor's unsurpassed production facili- 
ties have been strained to the utmost to 
meet the demand for Orthophonic Vic- 
trolas and Victor Records. So get your 
order in immediately. Time will prove 
this the best investment you ever made! 


VICTROLA 
8-4 
Cabinet mabog- 
any, veneered, 
blended, in Ital- 
tan Renaissance 


style. $235 
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